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SUMMARY  ' 

Recent  deterioration  of  the  food  c  rops  of  the  1945-4-6  season 
has  reduced  the  per  capita  world  output  of  food  products  to  a  level 
about  12  percent  below  the  prewar  average  of  1935-39.    The  wheat  crop 
in  Argentina  is  now  estimated  to  be  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  anticipated  last  fall  and  Canada's  1945  wheat  crop  was  cut 
10  percent  below  earlier  indications.     Typhoons  and  unfavorable 
weather  during  harvest  reduced  Japan's  rice  crop,  and  the  rice  crops 
of  the  surplus  producing  areas  of  southeastern  Asia  are  below  earlier 
estimates.    Serious  drought  has  sharply  reduced  food  crops  in  the 
Union  of  South.  Africa,  and  drought  is  causing  serious  concern  in 
southern  India.    In  contrast  to  the  decline  in  production  of  food 
products,  food  rations  in  many  of  the  deficit  areas  were  liberalized 
following  VJ— Day  in  anticipation  of  larger  imports  of  food  than  can 
be  met  from  available  supplies  in  exporting  countries.    Reduced  pro- 
duction and  liberalized  rations  have  resulted  in  larger  than  usual 
proportion  of  the  world  food  supply  being  consumed  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  and  some  restrictions  of  rations  over  large  areas  are 
imperative  if  serious  food  crises  are  to  be  avoided  between  now  and 
the  new  harvest. 

The  gravity  of  the  food  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  greatest  reductions  in  production  have  . 
been  in  areas  that  are-  normally  deficit  food  producers.  Despite 
a  much  larger  than  usual  flow  of  food  from  the  surplus  to  the 
deficit  food  producing  areas,  there  remains  wide  variation  in  the 
quantities  of  food  available  for  consumption  in  the  different 
countries,  and  rations  in  several  countries  are  near  starvation 
levels. 

The  greatest  decline  in  food  consumption  as  compared  with 
prewar  is  in  tne  ex-enemy  countries.    Consumption  levels  in  the 
liberated  countries  are  also  somewhat  below  prewar,  but  in  general 
they  were  above  wartime  levels  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Even 
greater  movement  of  food  products  into  these  areas  will  be  required 
in  the  last  half  of  the  1945-46  consumption  year  if  tne  present 
consumption  levels  in  these  deficit  areas  are  to  be  maintained. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  supplies  available  for  export  during 
this  period  are  sufficient  even  to  maintain  the  rate  of  movement 
attained  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 


4f    The  food  production  and  consumption  year  varies  somewhat  from 
region  to  region,  but  in  general  this  report  is  concerned  with  food 
consumption  in  the  period  from  August  1945  until  the  1946  harvest 
becomes  available  for  consumption  and  the  outlook  for  food  production 
in  the  1940-47  consumption  year. 
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These  conclusions,  which  take  into  consideration  probable 
and  prospective  food  supplies  in  all  areas  of  the  world,  are 
based  upon  agricultural  reports  of  foreign  governments;  special 
inquiry"  on  the  food  situation  by  United  States  foreign  service 
officers  stationed  abroad;  and  information  collected  by  United 
States  Government  officials  traveling  in  countries  where  food 
output  has  declined  most  sharply. 

The  severe  drought  and  the  results  of  war  devastations  in 
continental  Europe  reduced  farm  production  of  food  products  about 
2.5  percent  below  prewar,  and  food  production  on  a  per  capita  basis 
is  somewhat  lower  than  it  was  in  1919.    A  prolonged  and  extensive 
drought  in  French  North  Africa  has  reduced  food  production  to  about 
half  of  prewar  levels,  and  instead  of  being  a  net  exporter  of  food 
during  the  current  year  it  is  requiring  large  amounts  of  imports. 
A  serious  drought  is  also  sharply  curtailing  the  food  output  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  crop  prospects  for  the  1945-46 
harvest  are  especially  poor. 

Shortage  of  fertilizers  and  labor,  and  unfavorable  weather 
for  maturing  of  the  rice  crop  have  reduced  food  production  in  Japan 
to  only  slightly  over  three-fourths  of  prewar  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  food  situation  in  that  country  has  been  further  increased  by 
the  marked  drop  in  the  quantity  of  fish  available  for  consumption. 
Many  other  areas  of  the  Far  East  also  have  experienced  large  declines 
in  food  production,  particularly  the  surplus  rice-producing  areas  of 
southeastern  Asia,  where  production  during  1945-46  is  estimated  to 
be  little  if  any  above  domestic  needs.     Tnis  shortage  of  rice  for 
export  makes  the  food  situation  unusually  critical  in  those  areas 
normally  depending  upon  imports  for  a  part  of  their  food  supply. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  rice  moving  into  international 
trade  from  this  area  will  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  8  million 
tons  which  was  exported  before  the  war. 

Other  areas  in  which  food  production  is  below  average  include  . 
Australia,  where  production  has- only  partially  recovered  from  the 
extensive  droughts  of  1944-45,  and  sections  of  Latin  America,  which 
were  also  seriously  hit  by  drought  during  the  first  half  of  1945. 

The  United  States  and  Canada,  the  British  Isles,  and  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries  and  portions  of  Latin  America  are  the  only  areas 
where  food  production  in  1945  was  above  the  prewar  average.  Pro- 
duction in  Russia  has  increased  considerably  f rom  the  low  levels  of 
1943  but  are  still  somewhat  below  prewar.    In  India  and  China,  food 
production  was  slightly  below  the  prewar  average.    Drought  in  the 
southern  part  of  India  in  recent  weeks  has  reduced  winter  crop  pro- 
spects in  that  area  and  is  resulting  in  a  tight  food  situation  in 
the  deficit  areas  of  that  country.     In  the  areas  of  China  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Japanese,  food  production  was  spotted  because  of 
droughts,  and  in  Manchuria  and  Formosa  production  was  reduced  by  war. 
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Production  of  nearly  all  staple  food  products  during  the 
194-5—4-6  season  is  below  prewar.     The  decline  in  wheat  production 
amounts  to  about  8  percent,  rye  15  percent,  rice  16  percent, 
and  sugar  18  percent.    Sharp  reductions  also  have  occurred  in 
the  production  of  fats  and  oils,  eggs,  meats,  and  dairy  products 
in  many  of  the  principal  producing  countries.     The  wo rid  production 
of  all  food  products  at  the  farm  level  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
the  declines  in  these  percentages  indicate,  however,  as  larger 
percentages  of  some  of  the  above  products  have  been  used  for  food 
on  farms,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  crops  ordinarily  grown 
for  feed  have  been  utilized  for  food,  and  there  has  been  an  expan- 
sion in  the  acreage  of  millets,  cassava,  sweetpotatoes,  and  vegetables 
which  can  be  grown  quickly  for  food  products.    A  review  of  t he  caloric 
value  of  food  products  produced  for  food  in  the  different  countries 
indicates  that  world  production  of  all  foods  in  194 5-4-6  was  about 
5  percent  less  than  in  prewar.    However,  if  allowance  is  made  for. 
the  increase  in  population  from  prewar  to  date,  the  food  production 
on  a  per  capita  basis  is  about  12  percent  lower. 

This  review  of  the  production  and  utilization  of  food  products 
in  different  regions  of  the  world  indicates  that  the  shortage  of 
food  is  likely  to  be  felt  most ( seriously  during  the  first  half  of 
194b.     The  movement  of  vegetable  oils  from  the  Pacific  area  has 
been  started,  and  although  the  quantity  shipped  to  date  has  been 
very  small,  the  volume  should  increase  as  the  year  progresses. 
Supplies  of  sugar  are  also  likely  to  increase  from  the  present 
low  point  when  the  larger  Cuban  crop  is  processed,  and  the  shortage 
should  gradually  decrease  when  1946-47  supplies  become  available, 
as  present  prospects  favor  a  substantial  increase  in  the  production. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  shortage  of  wheat,  rye,  end  barley  will 
be  relieved  considerably  as  the  new  European  and  North  African  crops 
are  harvested. 

In  western  Europe  an  increased  acreage  was  planted  under  favor- 
able conditions  last  fall,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  crops  is 
much  better  than  a  year  ago.     This  may  be  partially  offset,  however, 
by  further  decreases  in  acreage  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  North  Africa. 
In  the  surplus  producing  areas  of  southeastern  Asia  a  considerable 
increase  in  acreage  of  rice  which  will  be  harvested  from  November 
1946  to  March  1947  is  indicated. 

while  production  of  important t food • crops  will  undoubtedly 
increase  in  1946-47  unless  another  very  unfavorable  season  is 
experienced  over  large  areas,  it  is  certain  that  production  will 
still  be"  somewhat  below  prewar  levels,  especially  if  allowance  is 
made  for  the  expansion  in  population.    Moreover,  reserve  stocks 
will  be  low,  and  food  crops  will  necessarily  continue  to  provide 
a  larger  than  usual  part  of  the  diet  in  many  areas,  as  the 
expansion  in  the  production  of  livestock  products  will  occur  much 
more  slowly  than  the  expansion  of  crops.    Very  little  progress  is 
expected  to  be  made  in  the  expansion  of  livestock  production  in  1946. 


In  fact  the  output  of  livestock  procuets  may  be  further  reduced 
because  of  the  shrotage  of  feed  grains  and  the  necessity  to  utilize 
a  larger  proportion  of  feed  graias  to  offset  the  shortage  of  food 
grains  this  year. 

The  world  output  of  meat,  dairy,   and  poultry  products  wa:  at 
high  levels  from  1958  through  1944,  but  din:inishing  supplies  of 
feed,   or  loss  of  livestock  and  unf avor  a  Die  pa. turage  conditions 
have  since  brought  some  reduction  in  nearly  all  countries.  Even 

invNorthciu;.er"iCa,  ^wh'cre  feed0  fcroduitibn  h'/is  been ,  at .  a  relatively 
hign  level,  livestock  numbers  declined  slightly  during  1945  ana 

production  is  expected  to  show  little  or  no  increase  in  1946. 

Supplies  of  butter  entering  world  trade  in  1946  will  be  about 
half  as  large  as  the  average  annual  prewar  exports.     The  expansion 
of  cheese  production  in  the  exporting  countrucs  has  been  encouraged 
at  the  expense  of  butter  production,  in  order  to  relieve  the  acute 
shortage  of  other  high  protein  foods.     Quantities  of  cheese  entering 
world  trade  have  been  in  excess  of  prewar  but  have  been  short  of 
demand.     In  view  of  the  continued  shortage  of  meats,   the  high  demand 
for  cheese  is  expected  to  continue-  throughout  194'6,     riorld  egg 
production  in  1946  will  be  somewhat  less  than  last  year  and  about 
5  percent  below  prewar,  because  of  the  sharp  decline  in  output  of 
European  countries*     Lgg  production  in  Canada  and  United  States  is 
expected  to  decline  in  19^0  but  will  be  much  above  prewar,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  sheil  and  dried  eggs  will  be  exported  to 
European  countries. 

A  prospective  increase  in  the  fish  catch  offers  trie  only 

post- iblility  of  increase  in  animal  proteins  during  1946.     With  the 
reopening  of  the  fish  grounds  of  the  North  Atlantic,   those  European 
coutries  where  fish  normally  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  diet,  are 
making  strong  efforts  to  rehaoilitate  their  fish  industries.  Ice- 
land's return  to  the  production  of  salt  fish  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction in  1946  substantially  over  that  of  the  war  years,   ana  the 
prospects  are  for  some  increase  in  the  production  of  canned  fish. 

Food  Situation  by  Regions  find  Cour. tries 

In  the  following  section  the  food  situationis  discussed  by 
major  geographic  regions  and  by  countries.     The  countries  of  each 
region,   shown  on  opposite  page,  were  selected  partially  because  of 
countries  with  more  or  less  common  types  of  agriculture  and  uniform 
habits  of  food  consumption.     No  report  is  made  on  the  food  situation 
in  Central  Africa  because  os  lack  of  data.     Brief  summaries  of  the 
food  situation  have  been  prepared  for  each  region.     The  food  pro- 
ducti  )ri  from  prewar  to  19-i3  and  1945  and  the  relative  importance  of 
production     in  each  region  is  shown  in  Chart  I. 

'■'•he  food  situation  varies  considerably  from  country   to  county 
within  regions,  and  these  variations  are  brought  out  in  the  individ- 
ual country  discussions.     In  each  of  the  major  countries  the  discuss 
ion  has  been  accompanied  by  a  table  of  production,  domestic  disappca 
ancc  and  trade  in  food  products  for  prewar  years  and  preliminary  es- 
timates of  production  and  exports  for  latest  years  are  snown. 
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CAN/DA.  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Summary 

Canada  ami  the  United  States  are  the  principal  sources  of  surplus 
food  products  during  1945-46  and  are  the  only  major  exporting  areas  where 
agricultural  production  was,  above  average.    In  the  United  States,  food 
production  continued  at  about  the  same  high  levels  as  of  the  past  3  years, 
but  in  Canada  production  was  reduced  somewhat  because  of ' the  smaller 
wheat  crop.    These  countries  are  exporting  large  quantities  of  food 
products  during  19 4.5-4.6,  both  out  of  current  production  and  out  of  stocks, 
so  that  the  reserve  supply  of  foods  at' the  beginning  of  the  .  1946-47  yea*", 
particularly -reserve  supplies  of  wheat,  will  be  substantially  below  those 
of  any  recent  year. 

Food  production  in  this  area  in  1946-47,  assuming  normal  weather  con- 
ditions, will  continue  at  high  levels,  but  some  decline  in  output  may 
occur  and  supplies  available  for  export  may  be  decidedly  smaller  because 
of  the  large  exports  from  reserve  stocks  in  1945-46.    In  Canada,  wheat 
production  was  below  average  in  1945,  but  some  increase  in  spring  wheat 
acreage  may,  occur  in  1946  because  of  favorable  prices.    The  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  hog  numbers  in  1945  will  result  in  some  further  decrease  in  meat 
production,  and  milk  production  nay  be  slightly  lower.    In  the 
United  States,  wheat  production  may  be  below  the  record' crop  of  1945- 
Some  decline  is  also  expected  in  the  production  of  eggs,  but  both  beef 
and  pork  production  is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger. 


Canada 

Summary  : 

The  total  quantity  of  Canadian' food  supplies  moving  into  domestic 
consumption  during  the  year  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1946,  will  be  at 
approximately  the  same  level  as  the  prewar  average,  that  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3,100  calories  per  capita;    This  will  be  somewhat  below 
the  1944  average  which  was  estimated  at  3,280  calories  per  capita. 

Though  adverse  weather  conditions  caused  sharp  reductions  in  Canadian 
crop  yields  during  1945,  some  surpluses  are  available  and  Canada  had 
large  exportable  surpluses  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  that  will  be 
important  in  helping  to  meet  the  acute  needs,  for  foodstuffs  in  other  con- 
tinents.   Wheat,  meat,  dairy-product  and  poultry-product ' exports  will 
continue  to  be  greatly  above  prewar.    Fruit  exports  will,  however,  be 
lower  during  1945-46  than  they  were  last  year  or  prewar. 

A  continuation  of  the  trend  back  toward  the  prewar  production  pattern 
is  expected  in  1946,  with  an  increased  acreage  being  planted  to  spring 
wheat  and  a  decline  in  output  of  such  commodities  as  bacon,  cheese,  dried 
milk,  vegetables  for  dehydration,  and  flaxseed. 
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Background . — Canada's  agriculture  has  been  .an  important' source  of 
varying  types  of  food  supplies  during  the  war.    For  example,  not  all  of 
her  great  wheat  production  capacity  was  needed  during  the  middle 'of  the 
war  period.    Consequently,  the  area  in  wheat  was  reduced  from  28,726,000 
acres  in  1940  to  16,850,000  acres  in  1943,  and  many  wheat  farmers  turned 
to  production  of  feed  grains  and  hogs.    At  the  same  time  Canada  expanded 
production  of  various  other  foods  to  the  utmost,  including  cheese,  canned 
milk,  canned  salmon,  eggs,  poultry  meat,  canned  tomatoes,  and  various 
dehydrated  vegetables. 

-       Canada  reached  her  wartime  meat  production  peak  in  1944,  when'the 
edible  ■vyeight  of  pork  from  all  hogs  slaughtered  reached  1,503,000,000 
pounds-/  and  pork  exports  reached  717,714,000  pounds  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  179,630,000  pounds  for  the  1935-39  period.    Pork  production 
in  1945  showed  a  decline  of' nearly  33  percent.    Due  to  the  continued  rise 
in  beef  production,  however,  the  total  meat  output  in  1945  was  only  about 
15  percent  below  1944. 

1945-46  Food  Situation. — Approximately  35  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
over  1  million  barrels  of  flour  were  being  shipped  from  Canada  monthly 
during  the  latter  part  of  1945.    Taking  the  1945  and  1946  carry-overs 
into  account,  possibly  not  more  than  350 million  bushels  may  be  available 
for  export  in  1945-46,  as  compared  with  343  million  bushels  exported  last 
year.    A  slightly  larger  amount  might  be  made  available  by  reducing 
domestic  carry-over  to  the  lowest  level  on  farms  as  well  as  in  elevators, 
that  is  by  scraping  the  very  bottom  of  the  Canadian  wheat  bins.     In  either 
case  the  export  shipments  will  be  reduced  sharply  before  the  1946  crop 
becomes  available.     It  appears  that  the  amounts  exportable  during  the 
summer  months  of  1946  may  drop  to  the  lowest  level  since  the  defeat  of 
Germa.ny. 

Utilization  of  livestock  feedstuffs  during  the    1945-46  year  will 
be  at  a  high  level  in  order  to  meet  oversea.s  requirements  for  meat  and 
dairy  products.     It  is  estimated  that  supplies  will  be  barely  adequate 
to  feed  Canada's  livestock,  leaving  only  15  million  bushels  of  oats,  and 
no  barley  for  export.    Export  of  grain  for  feed  is  now  prohibited. 

The  Canadian  consumption  of  potatoes  during  1945-46  is 'expected  to 
be  43,400,000  bushels,  compared  with  the  average  of  42,600,000  bushels 
in  the  preceding  5-year  period  and  a  prewar  average  of  38, 809 ',000  bushels. 
The  Canadian  crop  in  1945  was  estimated  at  60,392,000  bushels,  or  nearly 
20,000,000  bushels  below  1944  production.     It  was  the  smallest  crop  since 
1938,  and  will  necessitate  net  imports  of  nearly  10,000,000  bushels  of 
ta.ble-stock "potatoes  to  meet  estimated  domestic  requirements.    Most  of 
these  will  be  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Canada,  by  the  continuance  of  meat' rationing  so  as  to  restrict  meat 
consumption  to  the  1942  and  1943  level,  will  have  nearly  800  million 
pounds  of  meat  available  for  export  in  the  calendar  year  1946.    Of  a 


1/  Excluding  offal  anil  fat 
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probable  total  supply  of  something  less  than  a  billion  pounds  of  pork, 
nearly  600  million  pounds  would  be  consumed  domest»ally,  making  4.00 
million  pounds,  or  less,  available  for  export.    Most  of  the  pork  ex- 
ported would  be  in  the  form  of 'bacon  or  ham  and  would,  under  the  present 
United  Kingdom  bacon  agreement,  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  help  meet 
that  country's  bacon  ration.    By  reducing  the  total  domestic  beef  con- 
sumption from  approximately  850  million  pounds  in  1945  to  763  million 
pounds  in  194.6,  an  estimated,  total  of  317  million  pounds  of  beef  would  be 
available  for  export,  compared  with  exports  of  approximately  252  million 
pounds  in  1945» 

Canned  meat,  largely  beef  for  relief  purposes,  is  being  shipped  abroad 
at  the  rate  of  23  million  pounds  per  month.    Belgium,  Czechoslovakia* 
France,  Greece,  and  Poland  are  among  the  principal  beneficiaries.  Fresh 
beef  is  shipped  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  British  Colonies. 

Both  production  and  domestic  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  products 
as  a  whole  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  approximately  the  same  levels  for 
19A-6  as  they  were  in  the  previous  year.    Milk  production  in  194-5  was  about 
17-1/2  billion  pounds,  approximately  the  same  as  the  record  production  of 
1944-  and  about  20  percent-  above  the  prewar  level.    Domestic  consumption 
of  milk  and  milk  products,  excluding  butter,  was  21  percent  above  prewar 
in  1945.    During  the  autumn  of  1945  a  rise  in  fluid  milk  consumption  took 
place,  which  represented  an  increase  of  10  percent  above  the  same  month 
in  1944.    At  the  same  time  there  were  production  declines  as  follows: 
evaporated  milk,  15  percent;  whole  milk  powder,  23  percent,  and  Cheddar 
cheese,  26  percent, 

1/ 

In- 1945  Canada  exported  dairy  and  poultry  products  as -follows :—' 
cheese,  125  million  pounds;  dried  milk,  13  million  pounds,  condensed 
milk  nearly  20  million  pounds;  evaporated  milk,  65  million  pounds, 
butter  5  million  pounds;  eggs  120  million  dozen;  poultry  meat,  13  million 
pounds.    By  continuing  the  rationing  of  butter  and  control  over  utiliza- 
tion of  milk,  a  slightly  increased  quantity  of  butter  and  120  million 
pounds  of  cheese  may  be  available  for  export  in  1946,    Though  chick 
hatches  in  1945  were  lighter  than  in  1944,  it  is  estimated  that  80  to  90 
million  dozen  eggs  and  6  or  7  million  pounds  of  poultry  meat  will  also  be 
available  for  export  during  the  calendar 'year  1946.    The  British  Ministry 
of  Food  has  undertaken  to  purchase  1,750,000  cases  (30  dozen  in  a  case) 
of 'shell  eggs  and  11,200,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs  (eauivalent  to 
33,600,000  dozen)  f  rom  Canada'  in  1946, 

The  foodstuffs  that  are  now  most  scarce  in  Canada  are  fats  and  oils, 
sugar,  and  fruits  and  vegetables.    Fats- and- oils  consumption  per  capita 
continues  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  United  States  and  sugar 
slightly  below.    The  1945  harvests  were  low  for  all  fruits  except 
berries,  and  the  apple  crop  was  a  virtual  failure  in' Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
and  Ontario.    Reduced  acreages  of  vegetables  in  1945,  together  with  low 
yields  per  acre,  have  created  a  vegetable  shortage  that  is  being  felt  in 
much  of  Canada. 
1/  Preliminary  est  imate s , 
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Production  Outlook  for  194-6. — Official  production  goals  in  Canada  for' 
1946  include  increases  above  1945  for  feed  grains,  hogs,  butter,  potatoes, 
sugar  bests,  and  flaxseed,     Because  of  the  relative  price  level  and.  prefer 
ence  of  prairie  farmers  for  growing  wheat  instead  of  feedgrains  or  flax, 
spring  wheat  acreage  may  be  increased  5  or  10  percent  above  that  of  1945. 
Maintenance  of  present  milk  production  is  recommended,  though  the  1946-47 
production  of  livestock  products  may  generally  be  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  feedstuffs  harvested  in  1946,  and  upon  pasture  conditions. 

Reduced  plantings  of  beans  and  tomatoes  for  canning,  and  such  vege- 
tables for  drying. as  cabbage,  carrots,  and  beets  are  expected  because  of 
the  reduced  military  and  British  demand. 


CANADA:    Estimated  production,  domestic  disappearance  and  export 
surpluses,  1935-39  average  and  1945-46, 


Domestic 

Production 

disapp 

earance 

Net  exports 

Commodity             <  j 

Pr 6 speck 

Prospec- 

1935-39 : 

1945-46; 

Prewar 

tive  1/ 

1935-39 

tive  l/ 

average 

1/  . 

1945-46 

aver  cage 

1945-46 

Wheat  (million  bu. ) 

312 

306 

115 

175 

180 

350 

Oats    (million  bu. ) 

;     '  338 

332 

320 

425 

14  . 

15 

Barley  (million  bu.)       •"•  i 

39 

158 

74 

175 

14 

Potatoes  (million  bu.) 

I  a 

60 

39 

42 

U  .5 

2/10 

Bacon  &  pork  (million  lb.) 

I  3/333 

( carcass  wt.) 

746 

!  208 

281 

180 

465 

Beef  &  veal  (million  lb.) 

( carcass  wt , ) 

j  2/460 

914 

447 

597 

11 

317 

Mutton  &  lamb  (million  lb.) 

(carcass  wt.) 

1    3/  34 

46 

I  34 

35 

.25 

10 

Creamery  butter  (million  lb.)  255 

4/310 

i  247 

4/304.5 

5.5 

4/  5.5 

4/130 

Cheddar  cheese  (million  lb.)  120 

!  A/180 

!  4/379 

!  39 

4/  50 

30 

Eggs  (million  doz.) 

220 

1  211 

1/  292 

7 

•4/  37 

Poultry  me, at  (million  lb.) 

198 

i  4/238 

!  194 

4/  281 

i  3 

■kj  6.8 

Evaporated  milk  (  "  .whole) 

90 

i  5/170 

i  68 

15/  120 

22 

\%J  50 

Condensed  milk    (  "      "  ) 

9 

i    4/  30 

7 

W  12 

2 

\Xj  18 

Whole  milk  powder 

5 

!    5/  9 

!    «.  1.  • 

15/  6 

4 

m  3 

1/  Preliminary  estimates;  adjustments  made  in  consumption  and  trade  esti- 
mates for  changes  in  stocks. 

2/  Table  stock,  only;  not  imports  estimated  at  nearly  10  million  bushels, 


1945-46. 

2/  Inspected  slaughter  only;  1946  estimates;  based  on  forecasts  made  at 
Dominion-Provincial  Conference  on  Agricultural ■Program  held  December  1945. 
ij  Recommendations  for  calendar  year  1946,  based  on  forecasts  at  Dominion- 
Provincial  Conference, 

£/  Estimates  for  calendar  year  3-946;  adjusted  to  take  account  of  declining 
output  as  indicated  in  last  months  of  1945. 
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United  States---       .  ■ 

Summary. 

Total  food  supplies  in  the  United  States  continue  at  record  levels. 
Food  production  in  the  194.5-4.6  crop  year  is  about  a  third  above  the  prewar 
average  (1935-39).    Prospects  are  favorable  for  continued  large  production 
in  194-6  unless,  of  course,  weather"  conditions  should  be  much  Below  average. 
Beth  food  and  feed-grain  production  were  high  in  1945,  so  livestock  produc- 
tion probably  will  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  in  194-6. 

Civilian  food  consumption  per  capita  in  the  United  States  in  194-6  is 
expected  to  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year,  barring  unusually  poor  crops. 
Despite  the  increased  number  of  people  eating  out  of  civilian  supplies  as 
demobilization  progresses,  the  per  'capita  rate  of  food  consumption  will  be 
higher  than  last  year  because  of  military  cutbacks.    Procurement  of  food 
by  the  armed  services  probably  will  be  only  a  fourth  of  the  194-5  takings. 
Food  exports  and  shipments  to  insular  possessions  in  calendar  194-6  probably- 
will  be  much  the  same  as  in  194-5 ,  unless  some  restrictions  are  replaced  on 
United  States  civilian  demand. 

During  the  war,  huge  quantiti.es  of  food  were  supplied  to  our  armed 
forces  and  Allies  and  at  the  same  time  civilian  per  capita  consumption  in- 
creased;   This  was  accomplished  through  a  large  expansion ' of  food  production. 
By  194-1,  the  volume  of  food  production  for  sale  and  farm-home  consumption 
had  risen  to  15  percent  above  the  average  of  the  years  1935-39,  and  there- 
after it  increased  steadily  to  attain  a  record  level  in  194-4  that  was  38 
percent  above  prewar.    This  expansion  of  production  occurred  in  the  face  of 
a  decrease  in  tho  farm  labor  force  and  was  aided  by  unusually  favorable 
weather  throughout  most  of  the  country.    The  greatest  increases  in  food 
production  were  in  livestock  products,  wheat,  and  truck  crops. 

During  the  prewar  years  1935-39,  about  97  percent  of  each  year's  supply 
of  food  was  consumed  domestically,  and  about  3  percent  was  exported.  The 
percentage  of  the  total  food  supplies  consumed  by  civilians  during  1944  and 
1945  declined  to  about  80  percent;  the  armed  forces  took  about  13  or  14 
percent,  and  6  or  7  percent  was  purchased  for  export.    In  these  years,  the 
Government  stocks,  which  had  been  built  up  in  1942  and  1943,  were  consider- 
ably depleted  and  contributed  materially  to  food  shipments  to  liberated 
areas.    From  the  beginning  of  1945  until  the  end  of  the  war "the  armed 
forces  were  taking  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  food  supply,  and  other 
Government  purchases,  mostly  for  lend-lease,  were  still  large.    At  the  end 
of  the  war,  however,  military  cutbacks  changed  the  whole  food-supply 
picture  and  permitted  immediate  increases  in  the  civilian  supplies  of  many 
foods,  particularly  for  the  last  quarter  of  1945.    Exports  of  many  foods 
declined  during  the  summer  and  were  further  reduced  when  the  lend-lease 
program  was  discontinued.    During  the  past  few  months,  however,  large 
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quantities  of  wheat,  lard,  meats,  beans,  peas,  and  evaporated  milk  have 
been  shipped,  although  less  for  some  of  these  than  allocated, 

1945  Production  and  1946  Outlook, — Product! >n  of  over  22  billion 
pounds  of  meat  (dressed-meat  basis)  in  the  United  States  in  1945  was  third 
largest  on  record,  but  2  billion  below  the  1944  all-time  record.  Beef 
production  was  about  1  billion  pounds  larger  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  the  output  of. pork  dropped- around  3  billion  pounds  because  of  reduced 
pig  crops  in  1944  and  the  spring  of  1945.    During  the  year  1945  the 
Government  procured  about  5-1/2  billion  pounds  of  meat,  dressed-meat  basis, 
for  the  armed  forces  and  for  export.    Military  I  rocurement  was  greatly 
reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  at  the  same  time  when  slaughter 
increased  seasonally.    Most  of  the  cutback  went  into  civilian  channels,  so 
civilian  meat  supplies  have  been  quite  large  during  the  winter*  Heat 
production  in  1946  is  forecast  at  around  23  billion  pounds.  Military 
requirements  probably  will  be  about  a  billion  pounds.    Exports  in  1946  . 
may  be  somewhat  above  a  billion  pounds.     Civilian  supplies  of  meat  per 
capita  in  1946  are  indicated  at  about  150  pounds,  with  the  increases 
occurring  in  beef  and  pork  supplies. 

Supplies  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  this  year  are  slightly  above  the 
prewar  average.    The  total  catch  was  much  higher  in  1945  than  in  previous 
war  years,  and  the  prospects  for  1946  are  also  favorable.    The  pack  of 
canned  fish  in  1945  was  below  average.    Exports  from  the  1945-46  pack  are 
estimated  at  230  million  pounds,  and  the  armed  forces  took  around  60 
million  pounds. 

Total  egg  production  in  the  United  States  in  1945  was  somewhat  over 
5  billion  dozen,  5  percent  below  the  1944  record  but  higher  than  any 
previous  year.    Net  military  procurement  during  1945  appears  to  have 
totaled  about  500  million  dozen,  and  about  35,  million  pounds  of  dried 
whole  eggs  (105  million  dozen  shell-egg  equivalent)  were  purchased  for 
export.    Egg  consumption  by  civilians  in  1945  reached  a  new  record  of  390 
eggs  per  capita,  compared  with  the  prewar  average  of  298  eggs  per  person 
per  year.    Egg  production    is  expected  to  continue  high  in  1946,  but  some- 
what below  1945,    Military  needs  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Nevertheless, 
per  capita  civilian  consumption  may  be  less  than  the  record  consumption 
rate  in  1945,  principally  because  of  increased  meat  supplies.  Supplies 
of  eggs  are  expected  to  be  particularly  abundant  during  the  next  few 
months,  which  include  the  flush  production  season.      It  is  possible-  that 
about  300  to  400  million  dozen  eggs  may  be  available  for  export  this-  year. 

Milk  production    set  a  new  record  in  19 45  of  12 3  billion  pounds,  4 
percent  above  1944  and  almost  20  percent  above  prewar.     About  one-sixth 
of  the  total  supply  of  milk  was  used  by  the  armed  services  and  for 
export.    The  output  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  particularly  desirable 
for  wartime  purposes  (Cheddar  cheese,  canned  and  dried  whole  milk),  was 
at  or  near  record  r.ates.    After  the  end  of  hostilities  and  the  lifting  ' 
of  wartime  restrictions  on  production  and  consumption  of  dairy  products, 
wide  shifts  occurred  in  utilization  of  milk.    Fluid  milk  and  cream 
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marketings  end  ice-cream  production    increased,  and  butter  production 
...dropped  off  sharply.    Civilian  supplies  of  fluid  milk  and  whole  milk 
products  were  at  or  near  record  levels.    Milk  production  in  1946  is 
expected  to  be  2  to  4  percent  below  1945.    However,  the  two-thirds  reduc- 
tion in  noncivilian  takings  will  leave  about  as. much  milk  available  per 
civilian  as  in  the  prewar  period  1935-39.    Whole  milk  products  will  be 
relative'ly  abundant,  but  butter  supplies  are  expected  to, continue  quite 
short  throughout  the  year.  ,..«' 

Total  domestic  production  of  butter,  .lard,  and  other  edible  fat  -and 
oil  products  in  the  United  States  in  1945  .is  estimated  at  6.7  billion 
pounds,  about  10  percent  smaller  than  in  1944^  .although  above  prewar 
levels.    The  decline  was  due  mainly  to  a  substantial  reduction  in  lard 
output.     Imports  were  about  the  same  as  in  1944  but  amounted  to  only 
about  one-third  of  prewar  quantities.    Substantial  quantities-. ' of  fats, 
mostly  lard,  -were  in  storage  at  the  beginning  of.  the  year  but  by  the  end 
of  1945  stocks  were  smaller  than  prewar.'  The  armed  forces  procured  over 
700  million  pounds  of  food  fots  and  oils,  including  about  70  million 
pounds  of  lard,  for  civilian  relief  in  Europe. .  Their  purchases  were 
sharply  reduced  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war.    Government  pro- 
curement of  fo.ts  arid  oils  for  export  totaled  about  400  million  pounds, 
and  another  250  to  300  million  pounds  were  shipped  out  of  stocks  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.    Civilian  supplies  of  food  fats  and  oils  in 
1945  were  at  the  lowest  point  in  over  20  years. 

Production  of  food  fats  and  oils  in  1946  probably  will  increase' 
somewhat,  mainly  because  of  a  larger  lard  output •    However,  stocks  of 
lard  on  hand*  at  the  beginning  of  1946  were  substantially'  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier,  so  production  and  stocks  together  this  year  may  be  about 
the  same  as  for  1945.    We  may  export  about  as  much  lard  in  1946  as  last 
year  when  nearly  600  million  pounds  were  shipped.    Butter  production  may 
be  no  larger  than  in  1945.    Wo  increase  in  imports  of  fats  is  likely. 
Civilian  supplies  of  food  fats  .will  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year's 
low,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  lard  output  .and  the  reduction 
in  military  procurement  of  fats. 

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  supplies  were  relatively  high  in  1945. 
Fresh-fruit  'consumption  averaged  o.bout  145  pounds  pes  capita  compared 
with  139  pounds  prewar,  despite  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  apple  crop. 
Fresh -vegetable  supplies  were  very  large  because  of  high  yields.  The 
packs  of  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables  in  1944  were  quite  large,  but 
military  procurement  took  over  half  of  the  year's  supplies  -of  canned 
fruits  and  about  one-third  of  the  canned- vegetable  supply.     The  1945  pack 
of  commercially  canned  fruit  was  about  10  percent  smaller  than  in  preced- 
ing years,  but  military  takings  have  been  drastically  reduced.  Civilian 
supplies  of  canned  fruit  per  capita  this  season  may  be  about  as  large  as 
the  15-pound  average  for  the  1935^39  period.    Canned  vegetables  from  the 
1945  pack  are  generally  plentiful,  and  consumption  is  expected  to  set  a 
new  record. 


The  1945  crop  of  potatoes  was  the  third  largest  on  record.  Military 
requirements  are  much  smaller  than  in  the  past  few  years.    Internal  trans- 
portation difficulties  are  hindering  somewhat  tho  distribution  of  the 
abundant  supplies,  but  consumption  is  expected  to  equal  the  prewar  rate  of 
130  pounds  per  capita.    According  to  present  indications,  about  20  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  will  be  exported  during  the  194 5-4-6  crop  .year.  The  1945 
crop  of  sxveetpotatoes  was  only  about  average.    Noncivilian  takings  this 
year  will  be  relatively  small.    $ie  1945  crop  of  dry  beans  was  about  18 
percent  smaller  than  the  previous  year » s  crop.    About  100  million  pounds 
(cleaned  basis)  are  being  exported  this  year.    The  dry-pea  crop  in  1945 
was  about  40  percent  smaller  than  the  1944  crop,  but  substantial  quantities 
have  been  available  for  export  again  this  year. 

The  1945  wheat  crop  set  a  ne&  record  of  1,123  million  bushels. 
Exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  including  military  relief  feeding,  were  very 
high  in  the  July-December  period.     January  1  stocks  of  about  690  million 
bushels  were  150  million  smaller  than  on  January  1,  1945.     These  supplies 
are  sufficient  to  fill  domestic  food  needs  with  recent  extraction  rates. 
Exports  may  reach  225  million  bushels  before  the  194-6  crop  is  harvested. 
However,  much  of  the  supplies  are  still  on  farms  or  at  country  shipping 
points.    The  movement  of  large  quantities  of  wheat  to  mills  and  ports  is 
particularly  difficult,  because  of  the  limitations  of  transportation  and 
port  loading  facilities.     According  to  present  indications,  the 
United  States  may  export  about  375  million  bushels  during  the  1945-46  crop 
year.    The  1945  rice  crop  set  a  new  record.    Supplies  for  domestic  con- 
sumption are  being  kept  at  a  minimum  so  that  large  quantities  may  be  pro- 
cured for  export. 

The  United  States  sugar  supply  situation  has  been  very  tight  through- 
out 1945,  and  little  improvement  is  expected  in  1946.    Stocks  of  sugar 
were  sharply  reduced  in  1944  and  offshore  receipts- in  the  calendar  year 
1945  were  no  larger  than  the  prewar  v average  1935-39.    At  the  same  time, 
domestic  sugar  production  was  18  percent  smaller  than  prewar.    The  armed 
forces  took  about  2,100,000  short  tons '(raw  value)  for  troop  use  and 
civilian  relief  feeding,  and  about  170>000  tons  were  exported,  mostly  to 
liberated  areas.     This  left  the  smallest  civilian  supply,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  in  four  decades,  73  pounds  per' person.    Domestic  production  is 
expected  to  increase  somewhat  in  1946,  but  the  amount  of  sugar  available 
from  offshore  areas  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
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More  favorable  weather  conditions  in  most  areas  of  Central  and  South 
America  -  indicate  that  both  crop  and  livestock  production  should  be  mate- 
rially larger  in  1946  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  food  situation  in 
the  first  half  of  1945  was  dominated,  by  a  serious  drought  which  was  broken 
In  most  regions  in  the  third  quarter.    Plantings  of  crops  in  Argentina 
during  the  latter  months  of  1945  were  delayed  by  a  recurrence  of  dry 
weather,  however,  and  some  parts  of  Mexico  were  still  dry. 

In  general  there  lias  been  an  upxvard  trend  in  Latin  American  food 
production  since  prewar  years  (1936-40),  even  though  1945  crops  were  cut 
by  drought.    Wheat  production  in  1945-46  will  be  about  25  percent  lower 
than  pre\var,  while  corn  will  be  down  about  ten  percent.     On  the  other  hand, 
Latin  American  rice  production  has  increased  by  nearly  a  half  over  prewar, and  sugar 
production  by  about,  a  third,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Latin  America.-  Summary  of  production,  international  trade,  and  apparent 
disappearance  of  important  food  products, 
prewar  and  1945-46. 


j     Prewar  Years  l/ 

Apparent 

Commodity 

domestic 

Net 

Met 

1945-46 

1946 

i  Pro- 

Disap- 

imports exports 

Prospective 

'Probable 

i  duction 

pearance 

2/ 

2/ 

production 

.exports 

Amounts  in 

principc 

1  producing  countries 

( Thousands  o 

f  short  tons) 

Wheat  2/ 

8,404- 

:  6,229 

3,619 

6,181 

3,300 

Corn  4/ 

17,030 

11,421 

5,610 

15,133 

3,355 

Rice  3/ 

1,235 

j  1,427 

;  299 

1,833 

197 

Sugar  3/ 

!  6,166 

j  2,318 

3,727 

7,996 

5,156 

Cacao  5/ 

218 

|  23 

-196  i 

183 

166 

Bananas  6/ 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,712  ■ 

n.a. 

1,238 

Beef  3/ 

3,574 

|  2,762 

r    753  : 

n,a. 

528 

1/  Generally  1936-40,  except  that  1935-39  ''as  used  for  Mexico. 
2/  Exports  from  or  imports  into  countries  named. 

2/  Countries  included  were  Cuba.,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 

Colombia,  and  Peru. 
Lj  Countries  included  were  Cuba,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 

and  Colombia. 

j>/  Countries  included  were  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Dominican 

Republic,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela. 
6j  Countries  included  were  Cuba,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 

Honduras,  Panama,  and  Colombia, 
n.a.  -  not  available. 
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Population  in  Latin  America  has  continued  to  grow,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  virtually  all  countries  in  that  region  have  been  enjoying  a 
-wartime  boom.    These  factors  have  led  to  a  material  increase  in  demand, 
so  that  the  general  trend  in  exports  has  not  risen  as  rapidly  as  that  in 
production.    Further,  there  were  certain  shifts  in  the  production  pattern. 
In  Argentina,  part  of  the  corn  crop  that  could  not  be  exported,  was  used 
to  increase  pork  and  lard  production.    In  several  countries,  efforts  were 
made  to  stimulate  production  of  oilseeds  to  replace  the  loss  of  supplies 
of  fats  and  oils  from  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East.    Rice  produc- 
tion expanded  throughout  the  area,  so  that  some  countries,  such  as  Chile 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  have  changed  from  an  importing  to  an  exporting 
basis. 

Exports  of  sugar  and  bananas  from  the  area  including  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  will  be  larger  in  ±91+6  than  in  194-5.  The 
4,400,000  short  tons  of  sugar  available  from  the  Cuban  crop  is  not  only 
higher  than' last  year  but  much  above  average  prev;ar  exports,  which  were 
under  3,000,000  tons.    An  additional  2,000,000  tons  will  be  available  from 
the  rest  of  the  Caribbean,  but  small  imports  will  be  needed  in  Central 
America  and  a  substantial  quantity  by  Mexico,    A  few  of  the  Central 
American  countries  will  be  short  of  sugar  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
In  Mexico,  below-average  rainfall  continued  throughout  1945*  and  the  crops 
harvested  in  late  1945  were  generally  poor.     Imports  of  wheat,  corn,  sugar, 
and  fats  will  be  needed  in  1946. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Central  ^imerica  and  the  Caribbean  area,  wheat 
flour,  fats  and  oils,  and  rice "must  be  imported.    Banana  exports  from  this 
region  will  -amount  to  about  50,000,000  stems  in  1946.    This  will  be  higher 
than  during  any  year  of  thu  war  period,  but  will  not  reach  the  prewar 
total;    About  6,000,000' stems  of  bananas  will  also  be  exported  from  Brazil, 
2,000,000  from  Colombia,  and  1,200,000  from  Ecuador. 

Argentina,  the  principal  surplus  food-producing  country  in  South 
America,  will  have  larger  food  exports  in  1946  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
except  for  pork  and  lard.    Although  1945-46  harvests  are  not  much  improved 
over  1944-45 ,  better  shipping  facilities  and  less  use  of  grains  for  fuel 
will  provide  more  for  export.    Estimated  quantities  for  1946  export  in 
short* tons  are:     corn,  3,400,000;  wheat,  3,300,000;  meats,  775,000;  and 
substantial  quantities  of  lard,  vegetable  oils,  and  dairy  products. 

Both  Uruguay  and  Paraguay' wi 11  hove  surpluses  of  meat  during  1946, 
Uruguay  somewhat  less- than  110,000  short  tons  (carcass-weight  basis), 
and  Paraguay' about  18,000  short  tons  of  canned  neat.    Brazil's  estimated 
export  of  28,000  short  tons  of  meat  is  less  than  a  year  ago  and  much 
belo\v  peak  exports  of  1942,     Brazil1  s  anticipated  rice  exports  this  year 
of  140,000  short  tons  and  Ecuador's  of  50,000  continue  the  upward  trend  of 
exports  from  these  countries  during  recent  years.     Brazil  and  Chile  will 
have  expert  surpluses  of ' beans.    Peru  and  Brazil  will  produce  an  export- 
able supply  of  about  325,000  short  tons  of  sugar  in  '1946.     In  addition, 
there  may  be  small  exports  of  other  products  from  South  America,  mostly 
within  the  Continent. 
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With  the  exception  of  Argentina,  all  the  countries  of  South  America 
must  import  varying  quantities  of  food  products.    All  but  Argentina  and 
Chile  import  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat  and  flour  requirements,  and 
the  northern  and  northwestern  countries  import  substantial  quantities  of 
fats  and  oils,  and  smaller  quantities  of  dairy  products.    Part  of  the  sur- 
plus from  Argentina  goes  to  supply  these  deficit  areas,  but  the 
United  States  usually  furnishes  the  major  part  of  these  requirements  for 
all  except  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay. 

Mexico 

Summary. 

As  a  result  of  increased  demand  and  low  1945  production  of  some  of 
the  country's  important  food  and  feed  crops,  food  supplies  in  Mexico 
during  1945  were  substantially  below  requirements,  and  present  prospects 
indicate  greater  shortages  in  the  first  half  of  194-6.    Shortages  in  1945 
were  most  pronounced  in  fats  and  oils.    Partly  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
transportation  and  some  withholding  of  products  in  anticipation  of  higher 
prices,  supplies  of  meats,  grains,  sugar,  vegetables,  and  fruits  at  whole- 
sale and  retail  outlets  were  generally  short,  and  prices  rose  steadily. 
With  the  exception  of  chickpeas  and  certain  fruits,  1946  supplies  of  food 
items  for  export  will  be  below  1945  shipments.     The  most  significant  food 
exports  will  be  chickpeas,  tomatoes,  and  bananas.    The  quantity  of  corn, 
wheat,  fats  and  oils,  sugar,  and  milk  products  which  would  be  imported  if 
readily  available,  would  probably  be  at  record  or  near-record  levels  in 
1946.    Present  conditions  in  the  country's  transportation  system  will  make 
it  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  imports  and  will  also  act  to  curtail 
exports,  particularly  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Background. 

Mexico  usually  supplies  most  of  its  own  food  needs,  although  it  does 
import  fats  and  oils,  varying  amounts  of  wheat,  and  small  quantities  of 
milk  products  and  dried  fruits.     It  usually  has  export  surpluses  of  a 
relatively  large  number  of  live  cattle,  fresh  vegetables,  bananas,  coffee, 
and  in  some  years  rice  and  beans.    Ordinarily  very  little  trade  is 
carried  on  in  meats,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  imports  of  cured  pork. 
Feeder  cattle,  however,  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  although  the 
total  so  exported  has  declined  in  recent  years.    Most  of  the  food  trade 
is  with  the  United  States.    Local  food  shortages  are  common,  because  of 
poor  distribution  from  one  region  to  another. 

Corn  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  the  diet,  followed  by 
beans.     Food  production  increased  during  the  war,  particularly  in  oil- 
seeds, sugar,  truck  crops,  and  cereals.    A  10-percent  larger  population 
than  in  prewar  and  greater  purchasing  power,  however,  increased  consump- 
tion requirements  to  offset  the  larger  total  production. 
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Prolonged  drought  in  19 A3  led  to  critical  crop  shortages  in  corn  and 
beans,  .and  increased  food  imports  were  necessary.    The  situation  was 
improved  in  1944*  but  below-average  rainfall  in  194-5  again  led  to'  severe 
shortages.    Wheat,  sugar,  and  lard  have  been  imported  in  quantity,  and 
there  have  been  shortages  in  meats,  dairy  products,  and  even  corn. 

Present  situation. 

Rainfall  of  approximately  $0  percent  be low  normal  through  most  of 
the  central  and  west-coast  districts  in  1945  caused  further  deterioration 
in  late  crops.    Below-average  yields  per  acre  are  estimated  for  the  1945 
crops  of  corn,  beans,  garbanzos,  and  most  other  crops  harvested  in  the 
summer  and  fall  months. 

Both  the  194.4-- 45  wheat  crop  and  the  corn  crop  harvested  in  the  fall 
of  1945  were  below  the  harvests  of  the  preceding  year.    Supplies  of  corn 
were' tight  during  the  last  few  months  of  1945,  and  with  the  current  small 
crop,  imports  will  be  required  in  1946,    Plans  are  under  way  to  insure 
that  the  1946  corn  acreage  will  exceed  the  large  1944  area  of  about 
8,600,000  acres.    The  1944-45  wheat  crop  of  A10,000  short  tons  fell  far 
below  domestic  requirements,  and  imports  are  being  made.    Increased  plant- 
ings for  the  1945-46  crop  were  encouraged  by  higher  support  prices  for 
the  1944-45  harvest,  but  the  new  crop  is  estimated  at  only  4-20,000  short 
tons.    The  rice  crop  harvested  in  late  1945  was  larger  than  for  the  preced- 
ing year  and  is  expected  to  approximately  equal  domestic  needs  in  1946. 

The  over-all  1945  production  of  oilseeds  is  estimated  to  be  somewhat 
below  1944  production,  which  did  not  provide  for  the  country's  require- 
ments of  fats  and  oils,  and  estimated  1946  production  shows  a  further 
slight  decrease.    About  35,000  short  tons  of  lard  were  imported  in  1945.' 
The  United  States,  the  uaual  supplier,  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  lard, 
and  most 'of  the  1945  imports  were  purchased  in  Argentina.    Should  it  be 
possible,  contrary  to  present  indications,  for  Mexico  to  import  copra  in 
I946,  there  might  be  a  shift  in  the  country's  imports  from, lard  to  copra. 

Bananas  are  the  principal  fruit  exported,  although  there  is  some 
export  of  pineapples  and  limes.    Most  other  fruits  are  grown  for  domestic 
use  only.    Exports  of  bananas  are  expected  to  reach  5,00.0^000'  50-pound 
stems  in  1946,  compared  with  annual  shipments  of  about  13,500,000  stems 
in  prewar. 

The  current  crop  of  beans,  harvested  principally  in  the  latter 
months'  of  1945,  is  estimated  at  oni2r  160,000  short  tons,  which  will  pro- 
vide no  export  surplus  unless  prospects  indicate  a  large  production  of 
beans  during  1946-4-7.    The  current  harvest  of  chickpeas  is  expected  to 
provide  an  export  surplus  of  55,000  short  tons  during  1946.  Present 
prices  and  demand  for  chickpeas  indicate  some  increase  in  the  1946  crop. 

Growing  conditions  in 'all  sugar-producing  districts  were  generally 
satisfactory  in  the  fall  of  1945.    Practically  the  entire  production  is  on 
irrigated  land,  and  the  dry  weather  during  the  past  several  months  has  not 
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materially  affected  the  cane  crop.    Estimated'  1945-4-6  production  of  raw 
sugar  is  565,000  short  tons  compared  with  433,000  tons  in  1944-45. 
Supplies  have  been  short,  however,  and  imports  of  more  than  100,000  tons 
were  made  in  1945. 


Scarcities  occurred  in  Mexico  in  both  meat  and  dairy  products  in  1945 
and  are  expected  to  continue  into  1946.    Shortages  are  particularly  acute 
in  the  city  markets.    Beef  is  the  principal  meat  consumed,  making  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  total- estimated  1946  production  of  348,000  short  tons. 
Imports  of  powdered,  evaporated,  and  condensed  milk  will  continue  to  be 
needed  in  the  new  year. 

Production  of  vegetables  for  the  export  market  has  increased  in 
recent  years.'  A  severe  frost  struck  the  growing  'areas  in  mid- January 
1946,  however,  and  the  quantities  available  in  the  1945-46  export  season 
are  expected  to  be  about  2,000  carloads  less  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
when  9.,156  carloads  were  shipped.    Tomatoes  are  the  principal  winter 
vegetable  export.    The  shipping  situation  is  extremely  tight  and  actual 
exports  of  all  fresh  winter  vegetables  may  be  curtailed  for  that  reason. 


Mexico.-  Production,  trade,  and  apparent  disappearance  of  important,  food 

products  in  1935-39,  and  estimated  production  and  exports, 
 1Q^5^46..  ,i  
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disap- 
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1  1935-39 

1945-46 
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exports 
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1  1,000 

1, 

000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

short 

tons 

tons. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

C  orn 

1  1,891 

2/2 

,300 

1,890 

1 

2/ 

Wheat  | 

j  428 

420 

471 

1/43 

2/ 

Rice  i 

59 

2/ 

90 

46 

13 

0 

Sugar  (raw)  | 

341 

U 

565 

340 

1 

3/ 

Beans  j 

129 

6/ 

160 

159 

1 

2/8 

Chickpeas 

55 

6/ 

110 

22 

33  : 

55 

Tomatoes  j 

75 

273 

49 

26  ; 

103 

Bananas  j 

687 

H, 

496 

158 

338  \ 

105 

Beef  and  veal 

1  249 

1/ 

233 

249 

!  0 

0 

'  3/ 

Lard  \ 

26 

$ 

30 

28 

2 

3/ 

Vegetable  oils  8/ 

j  32 

94 

32 

0 

0  i 

0 

Inter nat io  nal 


1/  Calendar  year,  1946.    2]  Calendar  year,  1945'.         Net  imports  are  probable. 
4/  Year  ending  June  1946.    %l  Includes  flour  in  -terms  of  grain.  ■  6/  Year 
beginning  April  1945.    jJ  Lovr  quality  beans  from  the  1944-45  crop.    8/  Oils 
from  domestic  production  only.  Before  the  war  copra  was  imported  in  quantity. 
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Central  America 


The  1946  food  supply  situation  has  improved  somewhat  in  recent 
months  and  promises  to  be  better  than  in  194-5  when  drought  reduced  pro- 
duction.- The  area  "will  continue  to  need  imports  of  wheat  flour  and  fats 
and  oils,  however,  throughout  19 46.    Banana  exports  of  almost  40,000,000 
stems  are  expected  from  Central  America  during  the  new  year.    This  is 
about  15  percent  above  1945  exports. 

In  Central  America  as  a  whole,  the  principal  food  exports  are  bananas, 
coffee,  and  cacao.    While  food  in  considerable  quantity  and  variety  is 
usually  imported,  the  most  serious  deficits  are  in  wheat  flour  and  fats 
and  oils.    The  area  is  usually  practically  self-sufficient  in  the  staple 
food  items,  corn,  beans,  and  sugar,  slight  deficits  in  some  countries 
being  met  by  small  surpluses  in  others.    Small  quantities  of  rice  move 
into  the  area  from  outside,  mainly  into  Panama  and  Costa  Rica.  Small 
imports  of  meats  and  dairy  products  are  largely  for  the  city  trade.  Panama 
depends  on  outside  food  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  countries, 
importing  a  wide  variety  of  products  from  the  United  States.      In  general, 
the  United  States  takes  most  of  Central  America' s  exports  and  supplies 
the  major  part  of  its  food  imports. 

Although  food  product  ion  has  increased  during  the  war  years,  greater 
population  and  expanded  wartime  purchasing  power  increased  the  effective 
demand  for  food  products.    During  the  past  2  years,  drought  conditions 
reduced  supplies,  shortages  of  basic  foods  were  acute,  and  imports  of 
staple  foods  into  the  area  were  necessary. 

Harvests  in  late  1945  were  much  improved,  however,  and  will  provide 
for  domestic  requirements  of  corn,  beans,  root  crops,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.    Small  imports  of  sugar  and  rice  will  be  necessary  in  early 
1946,  plus  imports  throughout  the  year  of  the  usual  deficit  items,  lard 
and  wheat  flour.    In  addition  to  bananas,  the  region  will  export  cacao 
from  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 


Cuba 

Summary. 

In  general,  Cuban  food  supplies  in  I946  are  likely  to  bo 'larger  than 
during  1945.     The  principal  food  export  in  I946  will  be-  4,400,000  short 
tons  of  sugar,  but  small  exports  of  candy,  fresh  fruits,  fresh  vegetables, 
canned  pineapple,  and  preserves  are  also  likely.    The  quantities  available 
for  export  of  all  these  items,  with  the  possible  exception  of  fresh 
vegetables,  should  be  well  above  average.    The  demand  for  imports  will 
also  be  high  because  of  the  increased  purchasing  power  resulting  from 
sugar  and  tobacco  prosperity,  and  the  need  to  restore  exhausted  stocks. 
Food  supplies  will  be  tight  during  the  first  quarter  of-1946.    The  most 
important  import  items  for  the  year  will  be  rice,  wheat    flour,  lard, 
edible  oil,  beans  and  peas,  and  soap  fats,  with  minor  requirements  for 
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cured  pork,  malt,  wheat,  onions  and  garlic.     Other  items  needed  to 
supplement  deficient  domestic  supplies  are  corn,  canned  milk,  and  eggs. 

Background. 

Of  the  usual  food  export  products,  sugar  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, followed  by  coffee,  winter  vegetables,  and  fruit.    Corn,  beef,  and 
canned  milk  have  been  exported  during  some  years  but  are  not  usually  on 
an  export  basis.    Before  the  war  the  United  States  took  about  three- 
quarters  of  Cuba's  total  export,  followed  by  the' United  Kingdom  with 
about  15  percent  of  the  total.    Corn,  root  crops,  meat,  and  dairy  and 
poultry  products  are  grown  and  consumed  domestically  and  usually  do  not 
enter  into  foreign  trade.    These- are  supplemented  by  imports' of  such 
items  as  rice,  lard,  wheat  flour,  cured'pork,  onions,  garlic,  and  malt. 
Cuba  imports  all  of  its  wheat  and  flour,  about  90  percent  of  its  rice, 
and  most  of  the  lard.    The  United  States  was  the  source  of  most  of  these 
imports,  although  before  the  war  part  of  the  rice  was  received  from  the 
Far  East.    During  the  war,  the  United  States  has  become  even  more  impor- 
tant in  both  import  and  export  trade. 

The  worst  drought  in  86  years  drastically  reduced  agricultural 
production  in  194-5-    Raw-sugar  production  of  3,923,000  short  tons  was 
almost  20  percent  bolow  the  preceding  crop.    Foodstuffs  product ion 'was 
cut  sharply,  increasing  the  demand  for  imports.    Pastures  dried  up,  and 
many  cattle  died  of  starvation.    This  unfavorable  food  situation  was 
further  accentuated  by  difficulties  of  obtaining  imported  food  under  war 
conditions. 

Present  situation  and  outlook. 

'The  acute  shortages  of  many  products,  which  continued  until  October 
194-5,  .coupled  With  high  prices,  provided  an  incentive  to  plant  more  food 
crops.    ITeather  conditions  during  the  last  half  of  194-5  were  favorable, 
and  production  in  the  late  fall  was  good.'  Present  high  prices  should 
stimulate  increased  plantings  during  194-6,  and  relaxation  of  wartime 
restrictions  on  trade  should  permit  Cuba  to  obtain  many  needed  supplies 
from  outside.    It  is  probable,  how-ever,  that  she  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  rice,  lard,'  and  ether  edible  and  inedible  fats  and 
oils  to  avoid  scarcities  and  increased  prices  of  these'  items.    Because  ■ 
of  prospects  for  a  good  sugar  crop,  which  will  sell  at  a  price  nearly 
20  percent  above  that  for  the  194-5  crop,  demand  for  food  products  will 
be  high.     If  supplies  were  available,  Cuba  could  consume  during  194-6' 
almost  twice  the  volume  of  some  products  that  it  did  in  1938  or  1939. 

The  quantity  of  raw  sugar  available  for  export  in  194-6  probably 
will  be  the  largest  since  1930.  •  Although  the  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
16  percent  below  the  record  194-"4-  crop,  the  quantity  of  raw  sugar  that 
will  be  made  will  probably  be  slightly  larger.    Much  of  the  increased 
domestic  consumption  In  194-6  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candies 
and  other  sugar  products  for  export. 
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Cuba.-  Production,  apparent  domestics  disappearance  and  trad<-  of 'important 

food  products  5-&-1936-40,  and .prospective-  production  -  and  exports, 19 46. 
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accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  carry-over, 
n.a.  =  not  available. 

A  variety  of  fruit  is  produced  but  the  only  ones  of  export  sif nificance 
are  bananas,  pineapples,  and  grapefruit.    Production  of  the  last  two  will  be 
higher  in  1946  than  the  preceding  year.    Exports  of  pineapples  will  exceed 
both  last  year  and  the  prewar  average,  whereas  exports  of  grapefruit  will 
fall  behind  the  prewar  average.    Bananas  will  continue  to  be  produced  for 
home  consumption,  but  exports  will  bo  small. 

Exports  of  fresh  vegetables  consist  of  the  so-called  winter  vegetables, 
principally  tomatoes,  followed  by  cucumbers,  eggplant,  green  peppers, 
okra,  and  lima  beans.    Exports  during  the  winter  of  1945-46  will  be  three 
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times  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  production 
and  exports  should  increase  to  near  prewar  levels  during  the  winter  of 
194.6-47. 

Grain  and  its  products  are  the  principal  food  imports  into  Cuba,  rice 
and  wheat  flour  being  the  most  important.     The  194-6  imports  of  flour  are 
expected  to  be  less  than  during  1945.     The  short  corn  crop  in  1945  did  not' 
supply  requirements.    The  deficit  which  will  continue  through  part  of  1946, 
makes  imports  necessary  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year. 

The  potential  demand  for  all  edible  fats  and  oils  in  1946  is  esti- 
mated at  60,000  short  tons.    Cuba  must  import  most  of  these  products  and 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  full  requirements  during  the  war.     In  addition 
to  lard  and  edible  oils,  Cuba  must  also  import  soap  fats. 

Production  of  root  crops  in  late  1945  and  early  194-6  is  likely  to  be 
above  average.  With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  these  do  not  enter. trade. 
Part  of  the  estimated  potato  imports  will  be  used  for  seed. 

With  the  current  large  demand  for  livestock  products  and  the  diffi-  ' 
culty  of  obtaining  feed,  sizeable  quantities  of  boef ,  cured  pork,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  dairy  products  probably  would  bo  imported  if  available.  Other 
items  that  will  need  to  be  imported  in  1946  include  beans,  peas,  onions, 
and  garlic. 


Other  Caribbean 

The  outlook  for  1946  in  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,,  the  British 
and  French  possessions  and  Puerto 'Rico,  all  within  t'he  Caribbean  region, 
includes  an  estimated  export  of  2,000,000  short  tons  of  sugar  and 
4,000,000  stems  of  bananas.     Although  there  is  a  wide  varietj*-  of  imports 
into  the  area,  the  principal  items  vi.ll  be  wheat  flour,  rice,  fish  and 
beans .  • 

Usually  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  produce  enough  of. the  staple 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  wheat  flour,  fats  and  oils,  and  fish,  to 
supply  their  own  needs  and  export  to  neighboring  islands  small  quantities 
of  corn,  beans,  rice,  vegetables,  and  fruit.     The  Dominican  Republic  also 
sends  some  frozen  beef  to  Puerto  Rico  and  yuca  starch  to  the  United  States. 
The  demand  for  wheat  flour  in  these  two  countries  has  doubled  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Drought  hit  the  whole  Caribbean  severely  in  early  1945  and  sharply 
reduced  production  of  food  crops.  -Harvests  in  late  1945  were  much  improved, 
and  good  crops  are- expected' in  early  1946.    The  early  1946  corn  crop;  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  however,  may  be  reduced  because  of  increased  plantings 
of  tobacco. 
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Sucrar  exports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  are  scheduled  to  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  banana  exports  from  Jamaica  to  that  market  were  ex- 
pected to  be  resumed  in  mid-January.    Otherwise,  most  of  the  exports 
from  this  area  will  go  to  the  United  States. 


Argentina 

Summary. 

Wheat  production  in  1945-46  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  short  crop 
of  1944-45,  but  32  percent  below  prewar.     Corn  production  may  be  about 
70  percent  above  a  year  earlier  but  still  only  about  two-thirds  as  great 
as  prewar.    Exports  of  wheat  in  1946,  however,  probably  will  be  below  the 
prewar  5-year  average  by  about  600,000  short  tons  but  above  exports  last 
year.     Corn  exports  will  be  below  prewar  by  about  40  percent.  Flaxseed 
exports  in  1946  likely  will  be  greater  than  in  1945  but  much  below  prewar 
because  of  the  short  crop.    Sunf lowerseed  production  has  increased 
tremendously.     Probably  B0, 000  short  tons  of  sunflower  oil  will  be  exported 
in  1946,  whereas  none  was  exported  prior  to  1941. 

Eeef  production  declined  considerably  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1945  because  of  drought  conditions  and  packinghouse  strikes.     The- quantity 
available  for  export  in  the  calendar  year  1946  will  in  all  probability 
amount  to  500,000  short  tons,  which  is  23  percent  below  the-  prewar  average. 
Meat  production  tended  to  increase  sharply  during  the  war,  and  peak  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  pork  was  reached  in  1944  and  1^45,  respectively.  Produc- 
tion of  pork  and  lard  expanded  severalfold,  but  heavy  liquidation  of  hogs 
in  late  1945  will  reduce  the  1946  output  by  40  to  50  percent.     Lamb  and 
mutton  exports  in  1^46  will  be  about  3  times  as  great  as  in  the  5-year 
period  ,iust  prior  to  the  war. 

Background. 

The  population  of  Argentina  is  comparatively  small,  its  agricultural 
production  great.     Consequently,  it  produces  some  of  the  world's  largest 
exportable  surpluses  of  wheat,  corn,  beef,  flaxseed,  wool,  m^ton;,  and 
sunf lower seed  oil.     Its  export  trade  is  now  returning  to  something  like 
the  pattern  that  existed  before  the  war,  but  with  certain  important  and 
probable  permanent  shifts.    Grain  is  tending  to  predominate  the  foreign 
trade  as  previously. 

V»'orld  T"rar  II  appreciably  affected  production  and  marketing  of  food 
crops  through  the  shortage  of  shipping  and  the  Allied  blockade  of  the 
Continent.     Loss  of  the  European  market  was  compensated  in  part  by 
expanded  trade  with  neutrals  and  Allied  nations.    Argentine  wool, 
vegetable  oils,  cheese,  and  casein  were  consumed  chiefly  by  the 
United  States;  meat  by  the  United  Kingdom;  and  Brazil  continued  to  take  about 
the  usual  quart tities  of  wheat.     Despite  a  decline  in  volume  of  exports, 
Argentine  trade  increased  in  value  during  the  war  years  because  of  (l) 
higher  prices;  (2)  a  shift  in  the  composition  of  exports  toward  relative- 
ly more  products  with  higher  value  per  ton,  such  as  meats  (especially  boned 
meat),  dairy  products,  dehydrated  eggs,  and  vegetable  oils;  and  away  from 
wheat,  corn,  and  oilseeds. 
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Surplus  grain  was  accumulated  during  the  war  because  corn  and  wheat 
acreage  declined  less  than  exports.    Part  of  the  surplus. corn  was  burned 
as  a  source  of  power  and  heat  when  coal  and  petroleum  could  not  be 
imported.    Wheat,  however,  did  not  servo  well  as.  fuel,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  deteriorated  in  storage.    The  Argentine  Government  supported 
grain  prices  and  regulated  the  grain  trade  in  an  effort  to  offset  the 
decreased  market  outlets.    Rice  production,  in  contrast  to  wheat  and  corn, 
increased  during  recent  years,  and  Argentina  now  is  approximately  self- 
sufficient  in  this  cereal.    Another  crop  which  expanded  greatly  during  the 
war  was  sunf  lowerseed.    This  expansion  was  accompanied  by  a  rapid  expansion 
of  the  crushing  industry.    By  the  war's  end,  Argentina  had  shifted  to  an 
export  balance  of  trade  in  edible  vegetable  oils.    Meantime,  Argentina  con- 
tinues in  the  position  it  has  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  as  the  world's 
leading  producer  and  exporter  of  flaxseed. 

Unlike  grains,  exports  of  animal  products  were  maintained,  and  in  some 
instances  expanded  during  the  war.  "The  United  Kingdom  absorbed  large  quanti- 
ties of  Argentine  frozen  boned  pork,  while  the  United  States  purchased 
considerable  canned  meat  for  its  Armed  Forces.    From  1940  to  1944,  pork 
production  expanded  to  nearly  four  times  that  of  prewar  years,  thus  increas- 
ing domestic  demand  for  corn.     In  late  1945,  however,  feed  shortages  result- 
ing from  drought  caused  a  liquidation  of  hogs. 

In  1945,  Argentine  over-all  food  production  was  estimated  at  96  per- 
cent of  the  1935-39  average  and  was  below  that  of  the  early  war  years. 
Reduced  production  resulted  primarily  from  the  severe  drought  that 
adversely'1, .affected  crops  and  pastures  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  from  Hay  1944  until  July  1945.  -The  1944-45  corn  crop, 
estimated  at  3,269,000  short  tons,  was  only  one-third  as  large  as  the 
preceding  crop  and  60  percent  smaller  than  the  prewar  average.    The  1944-45 
wheat  crop  of  4,500,000  short  tons  was  smaller  than  average  and  40  percent 
less  than  the  preceding  crop. 

Present  situation  and  outlook. 

The  Argentine  over-all  production  of  foods  and  feedstuffs  in  1946  is 
not  expected  to  be  significantly  higher  than  in  1945.    This  is  the  result 
of  adverse  weather  upon  western  and  some  central  pastures,  interference 
of  drought  conditions  with  planting,  and  adjustments  of  minimum  purchase 
prices  by  the  Government,  which  came  too  late  to  encourage  maximum  acreage 
of  some  early  crops,  notably  wheat. 

With  increased  availability  of  ocean  shipping  and  resumption  of  fuel 
imports,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  burn  agricultural  products, 
possibilities  aro  considerably  better  now  than  in  1945  for  moving  much, 
if  hot  m  c';_.  of  available  supplies  into  export  channels.    If  inflation 
conti?iuss  as  ejected,  stocks  may  remain  high,  nevertheless,  because  of 
speculation  tendencies. 

Production  of  wheat  in'  1945-46  is  tentatively  estimated  at  4,(500,000 
short  tons,  compared  with  4,500,000  tons  in  1945  and  6,653,000  tons  prewar. 
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Exports  of  vrheat  and  its  equivalent  in  flour  could  reach  3,300,000 
short  tons  in  calendar  year  19.46  if  transportation  were  adequate  and 
there  were  no  spoilage  nor  carryover  at  year-er.d,    Cn  the  basis  of  pas  t 
performance ,  usual  spoilage,  and  present  state  of  disrepair  of  transportation 
facilities,  an  export  total  of  3,000,000  short  tons  is  regarded  as  more 
probable . 

The  first  official  estimate  places  the  1945-46  Argentine  corn  acreage 
at  9,789,000  acres.     The  weather,  however,  was  hot  and  dry  during  November 
and  the  first  two  weeks  of  December,  which  necessitated  some  replanting 
and  the  use  of  late  varieties.    Some  locust  damage  has  been  experienced 
also.    Field  observations  indicate  that  the  harvest  from  the  1945-4.6  corn 
crop  will  not  exceed  5,500,000  short  tons.     At  that  level,  1946  production 
would  be  appreciably  greater  than  the  1945  harvest  of  about  3,300,000 
short  tons,  but  considerably  below  the  5-year  prewar  average  annual  corn 
production  of  8,456,000  short  tons.    Since  corn  will  not  be  burned  as  fuel 
to  any  great  extent  in  1946,  exports  should  be  nearer  normal  than  at  any 
time  since  the  early  war  years. 

The  1946  probable  exportable  surplus  of  oats  is  about  400,000  to 
500,000  short  tons;  barley,  600,000  to  700,000  short  tons;  and  rye, 
250,000  short  tons. 

Flaxseed  production  in  1946  will  be  about  33  percent  greater  than 
in  1945.    An  exportable  surplus  either  in  seed  or  seed  equivalent  of  about 
.1,050,000  short  tons,  a  quantity  about       percent  under  prewar  exports, 
is  expected,  provided  neither  transoortation  nor  speculation  hinder 
movement.     Linseed  cake  and  meal  exports  in  1946  may  total  400,000  short 
tons.     The  sunf lowerseed  crop  is  expected  to  yield avtonnage  equivalent 
to  that  of  1^44-45,  netting  an  exportable  surplus  of  20,000  and  80,000 
short  tons  of  seed  and  oil,  respectively. 

An  increase  is  expected  in  1946  (calendar  year)  beef  exports,  due 
in  part  to  the  tendency  to  market  at  heavier  weights  since  the  removal 
of  price  dif ferent ials  unfavorable  to  heavy  carcasses  in  June  1945.  The 
most  important  factors  which  will  influence  total  volume  of  cattle  sold 
in  1946  as  usual  will  be  weather  conditions  and  grain  prices.  The 
latter  will  determine  whether  grain  crops  will  be  harvested  or  used  as 
straight  pasturage. 

As  a  result  of  heavy  liquidation  of  hogs  following  the  short  1945 
corn  harvest  and  narrowing  hog- feed  ratios  after  mid-year  1945,  produc- 
tion in  1946  is  expected  to  decline  AO  to  50  percent.     In  1946,  pork 
exports  probably  will  not  exceed  110,000  short  tons,  carcass-equivalent 
basis,  and  lard  40,000  short  tons. 
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Lamb  and  mutton  production  probably  will  be  the  same  or  slightly 
less  than  in  1945,  with  the  exportable  supply  approximating  165,000  short 
tons,  carcass-weight  equivalent.     The  recent  improvement  in  the  wool 
export  situation  may  induce  a  slight  uptrend  in  breeding  for  lambing 
during  the  second  half  of  194-6,  but  such  increase  would  influence  market- 
ings chiefly  in  1947. 

Exports  of  butter  and  cheese  in  1946  probably  will  not  exceed  15,000 
and  11,000  short  tons,  respectively. 

Argentina.-  Production  and  trade  and  apparent  disappearance  of  food 

products  in  1936-40,  and  estimated  production  and  exports, 
1946. 


Apparent 

:    International  trade 

•    Estimated      :  domestic 
production  disappearance 

-  1936-40 

Prospective 
1946 

Commodity 

1Q36-40 : 

• 

1945- : 
Z.6  1  /• 

1936-40 

Net  exports 

Net  exports 

1,000  : 
1  short  : 
tons  '  : 

1,0U0: 
short : 
ton's  : 

1,000 
short  : 
tons 

1,000 

Oil  <JX  o 

tons 

1,000 
1  short 
tons 

Wheat 
Oats 
Barley- 
Rye 
Corn 

6,653 
802  ' 
542 
273 

8,456 

4,  500 
880 

1,100 
365 

5,500 

3,034 
462 
242 
142 

2,905 

2/  3,619 
340 
300 
131 
5,551 

2/  3,000 
400-500 
600-700 
250 
3,300 

Sugar 

514 

500 

496 

18 

8/ 

Beef  and  veal  3/ 
Lamb  and  mutton  3/ 
Pork  3/ 

4/  1,919 
4/  188 
5/  121 

1,600 
300 
n.a. 

1,270 
134 
100 

649 
54 
21 

500 

165 
110 

Flaxseed 
Sunflower  seed  ' 
Sunflower  seed  oil 
Lard 

1,667 
239 
50 
n.a. 

1,400 
1,100 

n.a. 

n.a. 

237 
229 
50 
n.a. 

6/  1,430 
10 

7/ 
8 

1,400 
20 

80 
40 

1/  Preliminary  estimates:    Crop  year  1945-46  for  crops,  but  calendar 

*  year  1946  for  livestock  products. 

2/  Including  exports  of  flour  in  wheat  equivalent. 

3/  Dressed  weight  (bone-in)  basis,  1934-38  average,  not  1936-40. 

4/  Including  farm  production. 

5/  Excluding  farm  slaughter. 

Zf  Exclusive  of  average  exports  of  1,538  short  tons  of  linseed  oil. 

if  No  sunflower  seed  oil  exported  before  1941. 

8/  Probable  net  imports. 

n.a.  =  Not  available.  •  . 
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Brazil 

Summary 

The  present  condition  of  Brazil's  crops  to  be  harvested  in  the  first 
six  months  of  19A6  is  extremely  favorable.    Moreover,  the  government  decree 
in  effect  providing  minimum  prices  for  rice,  beans,  corn,  peanuts,  soybeans, 
and  sunflower  seed,  together  with  the  relatively  high  prices  now  existing, 
have  caused  farmers  to  rake  a  substantial  increase  in  their  cereal  plantings 
for  harvest  in  194-6.     This  increase  has  been  achieved  partly  by  decreasing 
plantings  of  cotton.     The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  country  is  entering 
194-6  with  a  better  general  food  position  than  has  been  prevalent  in  several 
years. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Brazil  as  a  nation  is  practically  self-sufficient  in  foods  excepting 
for  wheat.     The  import  of  this  grain  together  with  wheat  flour  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  basic  elements  in  the  foreign- trade  picture  of  the  country. 
The  chief  agricultural  export. is  coffee,  and  Brazil  is  the  world's  largest 
supplier.     Other  exports,  whiGh  form  much  smaller  percentages  of  the  total, 
include  meat  and  products,  sugar,  fruits,  corn,  rice,  manioc,  beans,  cacao, 
and  cottonseed  oil.    From  1932  to  1939  Brazil  exported  relatively  little  meat. 
With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  however,  meat  and  byproducts 
assumed  third  place  in  the  country's  exports.    Following  the  peak  year  of 
194-2,  available  supplies  of  meat  for  export  again  declined,  at  first  because 
of  increased  domestic  consumption  and  later  because  of  the  1944.-45  drought. 
During  the  war  many  European  markets  were  cut  off,  but  most  available 
exportable  supplies  of  such  crops  as  beans,  rice,  and  other  foodstuffs  are 
now  being  purchased  by  UNRRA  and  Great  Britain.     Brazil's  internal  transpor- 
tation problems  make  it  difficult  to  distribute  products  to  consuming  centers 
or  to  ports  for  export. 

Imports  of  food  into  Brazil  are  sr<  all  with  the  exception  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour.    About  10  to  15  percent  of  its  annual  wheat  requirements  are 
produced  locally,  and  approximately  1,100,000  short  tons  are  imported.  The 
traditional  supplier  of  the  country's  imports  is  Argentina,  al "though  there 
recently  has  been  an  upward  trend  in  imports  of.  United  States  flour.  The 
Brazilian  Government  has  lately  become  active  in  trying  to  increase  domestic 
wheat  production  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  satisfactory,  long-range  solution 
to  the  local  wheat  problem. 

The  drought,  which  prevailed  in  central  and  southern  Brazil  during  194-4 
and  extended  into  194-5,  followed  at  times. by  near-flood  conditions,  reduced 
production  of  most  of  the  principal  foodstuffs  except  rice,  and  limited 
livestock  production.     There  was  little  evidence  of  a  shortage' of  food  in 
the  country,  but  with  transportation  difficulties  its  distribution  continued 
to  be  a  major  problem.    Exports  of  foodstuffs  were  made  under  close  supervision 

Present  Situation  and  Outlook 

The  present  outlook  for  Brazil's  crops  is  much  more  favorable  than  £t  •  - 
this  time  last  year  when  extensive  drought  conditions  prevailed.     The  acreages 
planted  to  cereals  also  have  been  expanded  probably,  at  least  in  part,  in 
response  to  the  favorable  price  situation  of  these  products. 
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Acreages  devoted  to  corn  are  greater  than  for  any  other  single,.; 
commodity.    Much  of  the  increase,  however,   is  in  areas  too  far  in  the  . 
interior  for  the  crop  to  move  to  market,   with  present  transportation 
facilities.    Normally  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  crop,  perhaps. 80  or.  90 
percent,  is  used  as  feed  for  livestock,  especially  hogs,  and  the 
remainder  is  used  for  human  consumption  and  exports. 

Brazil:     Production,  trade,  and  apparent  disappearance, 
of  important  food  products    .  in  1936-40,  and 
estimated  production  and  exports,  1946-46 


: Apparent  :       International  Trade"  \k( 


Commodity  ! 

: domestic  : 
:  disappear-: 
Estimated  production:     ance  : 
1936-40     :    •  1945-46:1936-40  : 

1936-40 
Net       i    Net  _/ 
Imports  :  Exports**' 

Prospective 
:  -1946 
:      Net  "■ 
:  Exports 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Wheat  ; 

140 

209 

1,233 

3/  1,095 

w 

Corn  ; 

6,015 

6,548 

"  5,961 

"'54 

55 

Rice,  milled 

972 

5/  1,360 

930 

42 

143 

Sugar 

3.1  1 , 155 

6/  1,323 

lt108 

47 

50 

Manioc 

'  6,860 

n.a. 

6,860 

1/ 

n.a. 

Beans  ; 

897. 

1,121 

895 

2 

101 

Oranges     *     ;  .  : 

1,357 

700 

1,202 

155 

52 

Bananas              . : 

.  1,183 

1,200 

1,015 

168 

150 

Cocoa  "beans 

7/  131 

112 

1/ 

131 

112 

Beef  &  veal  !§/ 

"10/  910 

11/  660 

808 

103 

11/  28 

Pork  i9/ 

ml  244 

11/  250 

240 

3- 

0 

Cottonseed  oil 

i    '  '  78 

11/  97 

51 

28 

15 

1/  Trade  figures  for  calendar  years. 

2/  In  some  instances  vrhere  imports  or  exports  are  minor,   the  figure  is  gross. 

3/  Includes  flour  in  terms  of  grain. 

4/  Net  imports  probable. 

5/  1944-45.  . 

6/  Crop  years  June  to 'May,  1935-36,  1939-40  and  1945-46. 

7/  Quantity  exported  has  been  taken  as  quantity  produced.  ,- .  . 

.  8/  Negligible. 

9/  Dressed-weight  "basis,  hone-in,   exclusive  of  farm  slaughter. 

10/  1934-1938  average.  *  " 

11/  For  1946,  calendar  year. 

12/  About  60  percent  stewed  steak  and  the  rest  corned  beef, 

13/  Calculated  production  -  1944. 
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Production  of  wheat  has  continued  at  a  reasonable  level,  but  con- 
sumption has  been  steadily  growing  over  a  period  of  jrears,  due  mainly 
to  the  developing  preference  for  wheat  bread,  removal  of  a  regulation 
requiring  the  mixing  of  manioc  flour  with  wheat  flour,  and  an  increase 
in  the  country's  population.    Present  supplies  of  wheat  in  Brazil  are 
very  short,  considerably  curtailing  local  flour  production.     To  relieve 
the  situation,  flour  and  wheat  are  being  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Surpluses  of  rice  for  export  usually  depend  upon  ability  of  central 
Brazil  to  fill  most  of  its  own  consumer  needs  without  drawing  upon  supplies, 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.    Present  indications  are  that  194-6  supplies 
in  central  Brazil  are  more  than. ample. 

.  During  the  year,  better  pasture  conditions  may  increase  the  slaughter 
weight  of  livestock,  but  total  slaughter  for  1946  is  expected  i;o  decrease. 
Inspected  cattle  slaughter  will  'not  exceed  3,750,000  head,  the  smallest 
number  since-.  1933'.    Exports  of  meat  in  1946  will  probably  be' -near  28,000 
short  tons.    General  indications  are  that  the-'  1945-46  sugar  crop  will  be 
approximately  the  same  as  for  the  previous  season,  or  about  1,300,000  short 
tons.    Exports  of  : sugar  nearing  50,000  short  tons  may  be  available  during 
the  year  1946.     There  now  are  plans  to  continue-  rationing  sugar 'and  meat 
for  awhile,  because  of  short  supplies. 

The  citrus  industry  is-  in  very  poor  condition  at  present,  partly 
because  of  disease  in  some  areas,  but  with  the  opening  of  European  markets, 
new  interest  is  being  shown- in  the  groves.    Government  export  restrictions 
during  the  war  increased  the  quantities  of  fruit  rejected  as  culls.  The 
freeing  of  the  export  markets  so  that  larger  quantitj.es  of  fruit  .may  be 
shipped  should  automatically  reduce  the  high  percentage  rejected  'as  culls 
and  proportionately  increase  that  boxed  for  foreign  shipment. 

Expectations  are  that  the  bean  crop  will  be  above  1,100,000  short 
tons  and  that  a  record  percentage  of  the  crop  will  be  moved  to  terminal 
markets  this  year.     Cacao  exports  are  expected  to  be  near  112,000  short 
tons . 

The  vegetable-oil  situation  is  less  favorable  than  last  year,  because 
of  the  short  cotton  crop  in  1944-45.     The  failure  of  last  season's  harvest 
and  anxiety  over  the  position  of  Brazil  in  the  international  cotton  market' 
is  discouraging  the  plantings  for  the  1945-46  crop.   •  The  carry-over  of  oil 
from  the  1944-45  crop  was  exceptionally  low,  and  domestic  consumption  is 
continuing  to  increase.     On  the  basis  of  prospects  for  the  coming  cotton 
crop,  however,  there  may  be  about  10,000  to  20,000  short  tons  of  oil  •_. 
available  for  export  in  1946.  •  '        \  ..  . 
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Venezuela 

Pood  produc t i on  is  always  ■ short  '<.&£> '•  consumption '±n  -Vene zuela ,-.  and 
in  1946  relatively  large  imports  are  needed  of  wheat;  .wheat  flour,  rice,, 
other  cereals,  potatoes,'  sugar,  -  lardk-  -vegetable  oils  -and  oilseeds,  dried, 
conserved,  and  fresh  fruits,  pork,  animal  feeds,  and  dairy  products 
including  "butter,  cheese,  condensed,  and  dried  milk.     There  has,  however, 
been  some  increase  in  Venezuelan  food  production  since  the  outbreak  of 
World  ifer  XI.  • 

The -1946  demand  for  practically  all  the  products  named,  withrth©  " 
possible  exception  of  rice  and  potatoes,  will  exceed  that  of  the  war.  years, 
during  which  time  war  shipping 'and  procurement  difficulties  kept  imports . 
to  a  minimum.    Very  large  increases  in  imports  of  some  items  may  be 
expected  if  Government  policy  succeeds  ifi  raising  purchasing  power  of  ; 
the  low-incone  group.    This'  does  not  reflect  decreased'Venezuelan  production 
but  rather  resumption  of  pre-war  imports.     There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  production  of  rice,  potato es^  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  vegetable  oils, 
but  domestic  production  of  these"' commodities  is  still  insufficient  to  make 
the  nation'  self-sustaining,  although  high  prices  prevail";  ' 

The  Venezuelan  Government  is  attempting  to  expand  corn  production 
in  1946  by  extending  assistance  to-7 growers l-:   With' normal- weather ,  this 
campaign  is  expected  to  increase-  corn  production  to':a  level  in  excess  of 
that  consumed  directly  as  human  food.  •  "       ■  v 

Natural  increase  in  population  since  1940  provides  at  least  a  10 
percent  increase  "ih; 'demand  for' food  in  1946,  and  an  anticipated  increase 
in  wage  rates  is  'expected  to  strengthen  market  demand  still  further.  • 

Venezuela 'required  approximately  11,000  short  tons  of  imported  sugar 
in  1945,  the  first  year  it  failed  to  produce  its  requirements.    Demand  will 
probably  be  as  great  in  1946. 

Exportable  surpluses  of  cattle  and  cacao  generally  are  produced,.  The 
Venezuelan  Government;'- however ,  is  attempting  to  prohibit  exportation  of 
beef  cattle  in  1946"      a  'means  of .  alleviating  ^hat  it  considers  a  domestic 
beef  shortage.  "  Generally,  about  20,000  head  of  cattle  are  exported  to 
the  Weat  Indies  and  ethers  to  Colombia.    Approximately  16,5'00  short  tons 
of  cacao  will  be  available  for  export. 

■  ■         Colombia  ■■:  '. 

Weather  conditions  and'rcsulting  crops  in  Colombia  have  been  generally 
satisfactory  in  1945,  and  at  present,  conditions  seem  favorable  for  1946. 
Dur  ing  the  war  years,  production  of  rice,  sugar,  and  beef  cattle  : 
increased  more  rapidly  than  population  of  the  country.    Higher  consumer 
income  led  to  stronger  demand  for  wheat,  sugar,  fats,  dairy  products,  and 
meats.    This  condition  can  be  expected  to  continue  into  1946. 
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The  food  production  andconsumption  in  Columbia  is  typical  of  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  tropical.  America.    Exact  amounts- of  production 
of  some  important  products. is  not  known.  -It  may  be- said,  however,  that 
there  is  little  dependence  on  imports.    Exports  .are  likewise-'  snail ,-  except 
for  a  few  crops,  such  as  coffee  and  bananas. 

Colombia  has  a  wide  range  of  crop  and  livestock  products  because  of 
the  varied  climatic  conditions  found  at  different  altitudes.    Most  important 
food  crops  in  the  low- lying  tropical  areas  are  corn,  plantains,  manioc 
or  yuca,  and  rice.     In  the  higher  areas  principal  crops  are  corn,  potatoes, 
and  wheat.    At  lower  and  intermediate  elevations  these  crops  are  supplemented 
in  'the  diet  by  various  vegetables  and  fruits,  especially  oranges  and 
papayas.    About  1.3  million  head  of  cattle,  are  slaughtered  each  year  for 
the  use  of  the  population  of  some  10  million. persons.     There  are  also 
some  pork,  dairy  products,  and  poultry  and  eggs. 

.  Since  prewar  years  there  have  apparently  been  increases  in  the  per ■ 
capita  production  of  rice,  corn,,  potatoes,  beef,  sugar,  and  milk,  while 
meat  and  cacao  production  have  lagged  behind  population  growth.  Trends 
in  the  important  manioc  and  plantain  crops  are  not"- .known. 

Production  of  wheat  for  1946,  assuming    normal  weather  conditions, 
should  amount  (to,' around  90,000  short  tons,  and,  rice  .production  is  expected 
to  be  nearly  as  great.     These  amounts  represent  a  decline  of  around  25 
percent  from  1935-39  for  wheat  and  an  increase  of  75  percent  for  rice. 
It  should. .be  kept  in  mind,  however,,  that  the  combined  tonnage  of  wheat  and 
rice, produced  in  Colombia  is  only  a  third  to  a  half  as  great  as  estimated 
tonnage  of  any  one  of  the  four,  chief  crops:     corn,  potatoes,  plantains, 
and  manioc.    With  normal  crop  conditions,  production  of  82,000  tons  of 
sugar  ,  is  expected  as  compared  to  46,000  tons  .in  the  -prewar  period. 
Production  of  cacao  is, about  equal  to  prewar  at  9,000  tons. 

Annual  imports  of  wheat  in  the  prewar  period  averaged  25,000  short 
tons*    But  with  increased  buying  power  at  present,  considerably  greater 
amounts  would  undoubtedly  be  imported  in  1946  if  available..   Rice  imports 
before  the  war  -  averaged  14,000  tons,  but  present  production  is  sufficient 
to  meet  domestic  requirements.    Prewar  imports  of  sugar  averaged  14,000 
tons,  but  vath  stronger  present  demand,  somewhat  more  would  be  .imported  • 
if  available  in  1946. 

Colombia  is  a  fat-deficient  country  and  in  1935-39  imported  an 
average  of  1,800  short  tons  of  hog  lard  plus  9,000  tons  of  copra  each 
year,  the  latter  being  for  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  lard.  Production 
of  cottonseed  and  of  sesame  has  been  stimulated  during  the  war,  but 
'demand  for  imports  of  fats  is  fully  as  great  as  in  prewar  years. 
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Ecuador  '  ■ 

In  1946,  Ecuador  wi  11  have  larger  than  usual  exports  of  rice, 
cacao,  and  "bananas.    As  usual,  imports  will  be  required  of  sugar,  fats 
and  oils,  and  grains. 

Prospects  f orTithe"'.3946  rice  harvest  are  favorable,  as  a  result  of 
increased  prices,  development  of  new  rice, lands,  and  increased  mechanization. 
Exports  of  51,000  short  tons  are  predicted  from' the  1946  harvests,  barring 
crop  failures  from  lack  of  rain  or  from  disease:    In  addition,  10,000 
short  tons  remain  on  hand  from  the  1945  crop,  exportation  of  which -may 
be  authorized  by  the  Ecuadoran  Government.  *': 

Exports  of  cacao  in  1946  are  expected,  to  approximate  the  average  of 
1,400  short  tons  monthly  in  1945..    With  the  resumption  of  more  adequate- 
refrigerated  steamship  service  early  in  1946,  Ecuadoran  exports  of  bananas 
can  be  increased  from  the  present  level  of  approximately  500,000  stems  to 
1,200,000  stems  annually,  half  of  which  will  move  north  and  half  south. 

The  Ecuadoran  Government  is  extending  loans  to  sugar  mills  so  that 
they  may  increase  plantings,  Install  additional  machinery,  expand 
"  irrigation-  faci-  i-wies,  and  acquire  additional  agricultural  Implements. 
The  1946  crop,:  <',s  a- result,  is  expected'to  be  greater  than  previous  crops, 
and  sugar  imparl    ^quirements  should  be  less  than  the  8,000  to  10,000- 
short-ton- requireniuiit  of  .recent  years. 

In  1946,  Ecuador  will  require  a  small  quantity  of  fats  and  oils--and 
considerable  wheat  to  maintain  the  current  level 'of  consumption. * 1  - 

ft— x. ........  -  PefS  -"A  }      J-        i -v.".- 

Peru  imports  relatively  large  quantities  of  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
meats,  fats,   oils,  fruits,  and  small  quantities  of  eggs  and'.dairy 
products.    Peru's  chief  export  food  is  sugar,  and  it  is  the  only  South 
American  country  that  produces    an.  appreciable  export  quantity.  The 
exportable  sugar  supply  in  1946  will  be  somewhat  below  normal,  however, 
Otherwise  the  prospects  are  for  about  average  production,   exports,  and 
requirements  *  . 

The  estimated  exportable  supply  of  sugar  in  1946  is  276,000  short  tons 
as  compared  to  333., 000  tons  annually  in  prewar  years.      Estimated  production 
in  1946  is  441,000  tons  as  compared  to  400s000  in  1945  and  443,000  tons 
annually  prevar,     Production  during  recent  years  has  been  reduced  by. a 
labor  shortage,  and,  .more  important;,'  .oj  a  continuing  scarcity  of  fertilizers, 
particularly  of  guano,  which  has  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  yields.  Unsold 
sugar  stocks  are  reported  to  be  negligible.    National  consumption  is  expected 
to  continue  upward  in  1946,  particularly  in  view  aTplans  to  establish 
beverage  bottling  plants. 

Under  its  program  of  guaranteed  purchase  of  beans,'  the  Peruvian 
Government  has  accumulated  a  stock  of  them,  about  half  of  which,  or  about 
5,500  short  tons,  will  be  available  for  export  in -1946. Peira  probably  will 
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be  self-sufficient  in  rice  production  in  1946.     Except  for  sporadic 
shortages  in  the  Lima-Callao  area,  it'  is  self-sufficient  in  meats.  To 
overcome  such  shortages,  up  to  10,000  tons  of  meat  generally  are  imported, 
mainly  from  Argentina*    Normally  Peru  imports  from  2,000  to  5,000  tons 
of  fruits,  chiefly  bananas :and  citrus,  largely  from  Ecuador  and  Chile, 
respectively. 

Because  of  recent  reductions  in  Peruvian  cotton  acreage  and  consequent 
reduction  in  output  of  cottonseed  oil',  unprecedented,  quantities  of  lard 
have  been  imported  almost  entirely  from  Argentina.    With  a  probable 
expansion  of  cotton  acreage,  and  the  relaxation  of  cottonseed  oil 
consumption  restrictions,  lard  import  requirements  should  be  less  in  1946 
than  in  1944  and  1945. 

Production  of  canned  fish,  which  is  available  largely  for  export,  will 
increase  sharply  in  1946,  and  offerings  have  been  made  on  about  50,000 
tons  of  salt  fish.  •  ■ 

Bolivia 

As  usual,  large  quantities  of  food  will  have  to  be  imported  by  this 
country    to  make  up  for  insufficient  domestic  production.     Unlike  most 
other  South  American  countries,  Bolivia  did  not  tend  to  become  more 
self-sufficient  during  World  War  II,  because  a  high  wartime  level  of  mining 
activity  increased  consumer  demand  and  drew  laborers  from  farms. 

During  the  latter  months  of  1945,  acute  shortages  of  wheat  and 'wheat 
flour  developed. in  the  Bolivian  market  as  a  result  of  insufficient 
shipments  from  Argentina,  attributed  by  the  Argentina  Government  to  a  lack 
of  railroad    cars.      The  situation  was  alleviated  by  the -shipment  of  11,000 
short  tons  of  wheat  from  the  United  States. 

A  shortage  of  meat  developed  in  Bolivia  in  1945  as  a  result  of  the 
same  factors  that  created  the  wheat  and  flour  shortage.     The  Bolivian 
Government  alleviated  this  shortage  by  flying  fresh  meat,  which  had  been 
slaughtered  in  the  tropical  cattle-raising  zones  of  eastern  Bolivia,  to 
La  Paz  on  the  Altiplano,  a  region  which  ordinarily  is  isolated  from  the 
production  region  because  of  the  absence  of  suitable  roads.     This  service 
probably  will  be  continued  in  1946. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  10  to  40  percent  less  acreage  than  normal 
is  being  cultivated  this  season  (1945-46)  because  of  difficulties 
encountered  with  farm  labor.    Fevertneless ,  prevailing  favorable  crop 
conditions  indicate  that  the  1945-45  yield  on  the  reduced  acreagd  may  be 
as  great  as  that  of  1944-45,  when  growing  conditions  were  less  favorable. 

rr->  "   i  H  .  " 

Normally,  however,  Bolivia  relies  heavily  upon  imports,  which  usually 
necessitates  the  importation  of  several  thousand  head  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs  and  the  following  quantities  of  commodities  in  terms  of  short 
tons,  most  of  vfaich  generally  cone  from  the  Argentine:    wheat  and  wheat 
fluur,  50,000  to  60,000;   sugar,  25,000;  rice,   8,000;  lard,  3,000; 
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powdered  and  canned  milk,  2,000;  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  2,000;  meat  and 
meat  products,  700;  edible  oil's,  700ip  and  butter,  400. 

Chile 

With  the  exception  of  sugar  and  beef,  Chile  is  largely  self-sufficient 
in  food  production.     Since  1939,  Chile  has  changed  from  an  importing 
position  to  a  heavy  surplus  producer  of  rice.      Vegetable-oil  production  ■ 
also  has  been  expanding.    However,  there  have  been  greater  imports  of  cattle 
and  sugar  and  these  will  need  to  be  maintained  in  1946. 

During  1937  and  1938,  Chile  exported  agri cultural  commodities  averaging 
32  million    dollars  in  value  annually,  while  annual  imports  were  valued 
at  slightly  more  than  half'  this  figure.    During\1942  and  1943,  however,,  thQ  value 
of  agricultural  exports  was  about  26  percent  less  than  that  of  agricultural 
imports. 

Sugar  and  cattle  are  the  principal  imports.     Since  1937,  Chilean  imports 
of  Argentine  cattle  for  slaughter  have  been  increasing  and  have  consitituted 
the  major  element  in  the  shift  in  tirade  balance.     Cattle  ■  imports  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1945  reached  an,  all-time  high  of  190,000  head  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  91,000  head  imported  during  the  corresponding  period 
in  1944,  and '66  percent ' above  January  through  September  importations  in  1943. 
Because  of  this  increase,  the  import  quota  was  reduced  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1945.    Chile  imports  large  quantities  of  sugar  from  Peru,  and  impor- 
tations of  this  commodity  have  been  increasing  likewise.    On  a 
quantitative  basis,  imports  of  raw  sugar  for  the  period  January  through 
September,  inclusive,  was  104,000  short  tons  in  1943;  107,000  tons  in  1944; 
and  117,000  tons  in  1945.    Wheat  is  imported  in  some  years  and  exported 
in  others,  but  there  are  generally  exportable  quantities  of    barley  and  oats. 

If  1945  consumption  levels  are  to  be  maintained,  Chile  will  need  to 
import  large  numbers  of  cattle  for  slaughter    in  1946  as  well  as 
appreciable  quantities  of  the  following  principal  commodities;  sugar, 
sunflower- seed,  animal  fats  and  oils,  bananas,  butter,  meats  and  meat 
products,  wheat,  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils, 

Chile's  anticipated  exportable  surplus  of  principal  foodstuffs  for  1946 
is  as  follows  in  terms  of  short  tons;     rice,  54,000;   dry  edible  Beans,  38,000; 
barley,  16,000;  oats,  14,000;  lamb  and  mutton,  13,000;  fruit,  11,000; 
peas,  9r000;  fish,  5,000;  honeydew  melons,  3,000;  and  chickpeas,  1,000. 

Paraguay 

The  domestic  food  situation  in  Paraguay  during  1946' is  expected  to  be 
much  improved  over  1945,  when  drought  reduced  production  of  many  foods.  The 
principal  deficit  item  is  wheat,  which  is  imported  from  Argentina.  Prewar 
imports  averaged  35,000  to  40,000  short  tons  annually.    Aside  from  small 
quantities  of  pineapples,  the  only  1946  export  product  will  toe  meat.  Total 
slaughter  for  the  country  is  estimated  at  500,000  head  of  cattle,  175,000 
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head  of  which  will  be' in  the  pecking  houses.    Exports  of  meat  products 
are  expected  to  "be  18, 000  short  tons,  or  one-third  more  than  in  the  last 
prewar  year,  1939.    With  increased  prices  and  continued  favorable  pastures, 
exports  could  be  doubled.    Mid-year  rains  continuing  into  October  broke 
the  aevere  drought,  increased  the  harvests  in  late  1945,  and  stimulated 
increased  plantings  for  harvest  in  early  1946.    Because  of .a  Hhort  sugar 
crop  in  1945,  groduction  supplied  only  half .of  domestic  requirements. 
Prospects  for  1946  are  for. a  record  crop  of  more  than  20,000' short  tons, 
but  imports  will  be  needed  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.    Production  of 
dorn  and  fats  and  0ils  are  expected  to  meet  requirements. 

Uruguay 

The  outlook  is  bright  for  increased  harvests  of  food  products  in  early 
1946.     The  drought,  which  reduced  crops. in  1945,  was  broken  in  August,  and 
increased  plantings  were  possible  in  late  1945.     The  only  food  export 
anticipated  for  the  year  1946,  however,  is  meat.     Total  estimated  exports 
of  under  110,000  short  tons  are  one-third  less  than  prewar.    On  a  carcass- 
vreifeht  basis,  they  will  probably  be  divided  as  follows:     89,300  short  tons 
of  beef  and  veal,  15,000  of  lamb  and  mutton,  2,400  of  pork,  and  1,900  of 
edible  offal.    Usually  Uruguay  has  a  small  exportable  surplus  of  wheat, 
but  during. 1946  imports  of  this  grain  as  well  as  other  grains  were  necessary. 
Shortages ■ also  occurred  in  sugar,  potatoes,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  eggs. 
Although  supplies  will  probably  continue  tight  luring    the  first  quarter 
of  the  new  year,  increased  production  should  provide  domestic  food 
requirements  during'.tho  balance  of  1946. 
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BRITISH  ISLES  —  SUMMARY 

The  crop  output,  in  this  area  in  19 A 5  was  generally  good, '  but,  because 
of  increased  dependency  upon  imports  that  are  in  short  'supply,  the  food 
situation  will  not  be  quite  as  good  as  in  recent  years.    Due  largely  to  the 
reduction  of  wheat  acreage,  the  total  food  output  in  the  United  Kingdom 
declined  in  1945 *  and  food  reserves  have  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent 
that  larger  imports  will  be  needed  for  the  year  1945-46  than  last  year. 
In  Eire,  where  the  1945  wheat  acreage  was  four  percent  above  1944  and 
crop  yields  especially  good,  the  domestic  supply  of  wheat  this  year  will ' 
come'  nearer  meeting  domestic  food  needs. 

Farmers  in  the  United  Kingdom  .last  year'  tended  to  place  more  emphasis 
upon  the  output  of  feed  grains  raid  livestock,  and  less  upon  that  of  food 
crops".    The  \?heat  acreage  ani.  production  in  1945  were  one-third  below  1944. 
In  view  of  short- world  grain  supplies,  all  grain  imports  are  still  being 
directed  to*vvard  use  for  food  rather  than  for  feed  purposes,  and  the  flour 
extraction  rate  has  again  to  be  raised  to  85  percent.    Restoration  of  the 
livestock  industry  is  at  present  being  retarded  considerably  by  the 
unexpectedly  severe  shortage  of  feed  grains  available  for  import. 
Gradually  increasing  numbers  of  store  (feeder)  cattle 'arc  being  produced 
in  Eire  which,  together  with  other  livestock  products,  are  being  made 
available  for  expert  tc  the  United  Kingdom.    Butter,  cheese  and  sugar 
rations  have  been  voluntarily  reduced  in  Eire  in  order  to  contribute 
towards  relief  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     There,  also,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  output  of  livestock  products  is  hampered  by  the  continuing 
difficulty  of  importing  feedstuffs. 


United  Kingdom 

Summary. 

Food  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom  promise  to  be  somewhat  more 
restricted  in  I946  than  for  several  years  past'.    The  country's  adults 
are  estimated  to  be  receiving  on  an  average  of  2,800  to  2,900  calories 
per  capita  daily.    Civilian  rationing  wall  be  retained,  stabilized,  at 
or  near  its  present  level,  with  but  minor  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the 
available  quantities  of  individual  items. 

From  an  agricultural  production  standpoint,  1945-46  is  characterised 
by  a  trend  toward  increased  production  of  livestock  products  and  feed 
crops,  and  away  from  such  food  crops  as  wheat.    The  decline  in  wheat 
acreage  is  being  largely  offset  by  an  expansion  in  the  acreage  of  feed 
groans.    While  such  adjustments  in  the  nation's  agricultural  production 
resulted  in  some  decrease  in  the  total  output  of  food  products  in  1945, 
the  expansion  in  livestock  numbers  can  be  expected  to  be  reflected  in 
increased  marketings  in  I946. 
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Because  of  the  decline  in  wheat  production  in  19 A- 5  and  a  reduction 
in  reserve  stocks  of  food  resulting  from  contributions  to  continental 
relief,  the  United  Kingdom  is  more  dependent  upon  imports  in  194-5-4-6 
than  in  194-4-45.    In  order  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  present 
restricted  diet  during  this  year,  it  needs  to  import  approximately  5 
million  short  tons  of  cereals, 'mostly  wheat;  1,750,000  tons  of  meat; 
1,500,000  tons  of  sugar;  1,000>000  tons  of  oils  and  fats,  including 
butter;  and  about  300,000  tons  of  other  dairy  products,  mostly  canned 
milk  .and  cheese. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation* —  Prewar,  the  United  Kingdom  was  the 
world's  leading  food-importing  nation.    Of  its  wheat  requirements,  80  per- 
cent originated  abroad,  as  did  60  percent  of  the  barley  used.    Oats  were 
almost  entirely  a  domestic  product.    All  corn  and  rice  needs  were  met  by 
imports.    Only  one-fifth  of  the  country's  sugar  requirements  were  refined 
from  domestic  beets,  with  sugar  imports  furnishing  the  remainder. 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were  domestically  produced.    Half  of  the 
decidious  and  all  of  the  citrus  fruits  used  were  brought  into  the  country. 

Somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  beef  and  veal,  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  mutton  and  lamb,  and  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  pork  needed' 
before  the  war  were  imported.    Also  in  the  prewar  period,  about  9,500,000 
short  tons  of  feedstuffs  were  imported.    Eire  was  the  source  of  some 
700,000  store  or  feeder  cattle  annually.    Poultry  and  fish  were  almost 
exclusively  domestic  products.    Nearly  all  of  the  United  Kingdom's  fresh- 
milk  supply  was  domestically  produced,  but  the  bulk  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  consumed  was  of  foreign  origin.     Imported  shell  eggs  amounted  to 
4-0  percent  of  the  total  supply. 

During  the  war,  wheat  shipments  were  well  maintained,  but  those  of' 
barley,  corn,  and  rice  practically  ceased.    Incoming  sugar  was  limited, 
while  all  fresh-fruit  imports' were  stopped.    Home  output  of  the  small 
grains,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  of  other  vegetables  was  greatly 
increased.    Beef  and  veal  shipments  were  reasonably  well  maintained; 
those'  of  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork  not  so  well*    The  poultry  and  fish  output 
was  drastically  reduced.    Imports  of  dairy  products  greatly  lessened, 
while  those  of  shell  eggs  almost  ceased, 

194-^-4-6  Situation. — Food  consumption  by  the  avera.ge  British  civilian 
in  1945-46  is  little  different  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past, 
and  rationing    will  be  continued.    At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment announced  that  until  such  time  as  the  country's  future  position 
with  regard  to  agricultural  imports  and  industrial  experts  could  be  more 
accurately  determined,  the  pattern  of  its  wartime  economy  would  continue 
to  be  ra.ther  closely  followed.     The  current  level  of  food  production,  ' 
including  adjustments  for  imported  foodstuffs  and  store  (feeder)  cattle, 
is  about  60  percent  above  the  immediately  prewar  average,  and  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  below  last  year. 

The  Government  has  just  announced  that,  due  to  an  unexpectedly 
critical  supply  and  import  position,'  the  wheat  extraction  rate  must  be 
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raised  again  to  at  least  85  percent.    The  butter,  Eiargarine 9  and  cooking 
fat  ration  is  to  bo  reduced  from  8.  to  7  ounces  per  person  per  week. 
Beginning  February  17,  the  per  capita  weekly  milk  ration  will  be 
seasonally  increased  from  2  to  2*V  pints.    A  little  more  canned  fruit  is 
expected  to  be  available  soon. 

The  accompanying  tables  -.illustrate  current  changes  from  the  prewar 
period  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  individual  food  items. 


TABLE  1 

UNITED  KINGDOM:    Production  and  trade  in  food 
mated  production  1945-46,  by- 


products, 1934-38  and  esti- 
mator commodity  groups. 


Commodity 


Wheat  j) 

Flour       -  jl 

Oats  I 

Oatmeal  and  flakes  H 

Barley  j; 

Pearl  barley  j! 

Potatoes  -j 

Sugar,  raw  domestic  beet  i! 

Beans  and  peas,  dried  \\ 

Other  vegetables  (fresh     •  j! 

(canned  jj 

(fresh 
Fruit  (dried 

(canned  (solid  juice) 

Beef  and  veal  :: 

Mutton  and  lamb  [j 

Pork,  bacon  and  ham  II 

Meat  offals  jj 

Canned  meat  H 
Milk, fluid, human  consumption  5,176 

Butter  ..  53 

Cheese  ii  50 

Poultry  i !  74 

Eggs,  shell  II  -343 

Fish,  (fresh  jj  1,H2 

(canned  Ii  8 

Corn  jj 

Rice  j I  _ 

l/  Preliminary. 
2/  1944-45. 


I  Estimated 
a     production  1/ 

j  1934-38  3-945-46 

\\  average 
I  1,000 
I;  short 
I  tens 

1  IW 


2,225 
862 

5,524 
505 
'  26 
4,301 
41 
493 

78 
701 
268 
425 
110 


564 
146 
257 


2/7,069 
2/  18 

ii  21 
2/  ""213 


1,000 

short 
tons 

2,380 

2,320 

10,933 

600 


1934-38 

ye rage 


Domestic 
production 
available 
for  food  1/ 
"~  1945-46 

"1,000 
short 
tons 

"(4)""' 

2,000 

225 
1^050 

7,928 

600 


1,000 
short 
tons 
(3) 
675 

129 

557 

'  8 

3,955 

505 
22 

4,301 
41 
485 

77 
701 
268 
422 
110 

5,176 

52 

49 
73 
343 
885 
3 


564 
146 
257 

2/7T069 
2/  18 

ii  21 

1/  207 


Net 
imports 


1934-38 

average 


1,000 

short 

tons 

"(5) 

6,067 

469 
129 

25 
994 
8 

•230 
2,192 
165 
487 
-167 
1,538 
191 
214 

673 
372 

495 
58 

71 

2 

532 
158 

24 
178 
118 

82 

351 

120 
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TAEIE  2. 

Estimated  supplies  moving  into  civilian  consumption 
in  United  Kingdom,  prewar  to  194-5. 


Pound  per  head  per  annum, 
retail' weight,  except  meat, 


Percentage 


w  V   y 

1936-39 

"  —  j   

1  1944 

1945 

J                 '  f  ' 

•  1944 

1945 

Milk  &  milk  products, 
Total  milk  solids  • 

38.3 

48.7 

49.8 

j  127 

130 

Meat.  ano.  eaioxe  on  ax 
(as  carcass  weight) 

131.7 

j  115.0 

103.4 

J  86 

79 

Poultry,  game,  &  fish 

(edible  weight)  j 

31.0. 

j  .  23.5 

27.1 

j  76 

87 

Eggs  &  egg  products 

(fresh  egg  equivalent) 

"  2^.4 

j  23.7 

24.9 

1  97 

102 

Oils  &  fats 
• (fat  content) 

45.5 

38.9 

■  35.6 

•  85 

78 

Sugars  &  syrups 
(sugar  content) 

!  IO9.O 

i  net. 

\  75.6 

;  71.2 

69 

65 

Potatoes  &  sweet  potatoes 

17o.O 

;  278.I 

loU 

158 

Pulses  &  nuts 

9.6 

7.5 

7.0 

78 

73 

Tomatoes  &  citrus  fruit 
(fresh  fruit  equivalent) 

46.3 

|  31*4 

32.fr' 

68 

70 

Other  fruit 

(fresh  fruit  equivalent) 

93.3 

I  70.5 

68.0 

II  76 

73 

Leafy  green  &  yellow  vegetables 

82. 1 

I  102.1 

99.2 

1  124 

121 

Other  vegetables 

47.2 

|  47.4 

47.9 

100 

101 

Grain  products 

\\  210.5 

\  251.I 

:  250,6 

I  u9 

119 

Beverages  (tea, coffee  &  cocoa) 

If'-  14.7. 

j  12.8 

13.6 

!|  •  87 

93 

As  compared  with  immediately  prewar  years',  meat  consumption  has  declined 
19  percent  and  that  of  fats,  including  butter,  by  16  percent.  However, 
the  use  of  other  dairy  products  is  26  percent  greater.    Grain  consumption 
has  increased  by  17  percent;  that  of  potatoes  61  percent.     Fruit  supply  is 
less  by  30  percent;  that  of  sugar  by  31" percent .     In  terms  of  calories,  the 
farm  output  of  food  crops  is  about  10  percent  loss  in  1945-46  than  last 
year.    The  caloric  production  of  livestock  products  may  be  about  5  percent 
greater. 
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Q0ITTIN5HTAL  EUROPE 
Summary 

Current  Food  Situation.-  A  serious  drought  in  large  parts  of  contin- 
ental Europe  during  1945  combined  with  damage  and  dislocations  due  to 
military  operations  and  occupation  has  resulted  in  a  much  smaller  food 
supply  from  domestic  production  than  was  available  in  any  of  the  war 
years.     Consequently,  the  food  situation  during  the  current  consumption 
year  1945-46  is  generally  far  from  satisfactory  and  even  critical  in 
certain  areas. 

Despite  low  production,  great  improvement  in  consumption  levels 
was  registered  in  the  last  half  of  1945  in  a  number  of  countries  includ- 
ing Belgium,  ITetherlands,  ITorway,  France,  and  Greece,  where  consumption 
rose  substantially  above  wartime  levels.     This  improvement  in  consider- 
able measure  was  due  to  the  large  shipments  of  foodstuffs  that  have 
moved  into  these  areas  since  their  liberation  from  enemy  control.  How- 
ever, the  increases  in  the  quantity  of  food  allowed  to  go  into  consump- 
tion during  the  last  half  of  1945  appear  to  have  been  based  upon  the 
expectation  of  a  total  level  of  food  imports  during  1945-46  that  cpjmot 
be  realized.     In  these  circumstances  it  is  likely  that  the  food  intake 
in  those  countries  will  average  lower  in  the  first  half  of  1946  than 
in  the  second  half  of  1945.     This  prospect  is  the  more  probable  since, 
in  the  first  flush  of  victory  and  liberation,  measures  tending  to  con- 
serve domestic  supplies  for  food  uses  had  been  relaxed  or  entirely 
eliminated  when  maintenance  or  even  tightening  of  domestic  controls 
would  seem  to  have  been  indicated.     In  some  countries  flour  extraction 
rates  were  lowered,  restrictions  on  the  feeding  of  cereals  other  than 
wheat  were  removed,  and  livestock  herds  hastily  increased;  in  France 
bread  was  temporarily  derationed.     The  impact  of  such  measures  was 
bound  to  strain  the  supply  situation  within  these  countries. 

While  in  these  areas,  where  improvement  at  least  in  the  last  half 
of  1945  v/as  substantial,  the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  is 
for  a  decline  in  food  consumption  from  the  elevated  levels  gained  after 
years  of  severe  wartime  restriction,  the  general  food  situation  has 
continued  unsatisfactory  or  become  even  dangerously  unfavorable  in  other 
areas,  mainly  the  cxenemy  countries.     Eood  consumption  by  the  urban 
population  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria  on  the  whole  remained  very 
low  -  too  low  to  sustain  health  and  working  capacity  for  any  length 
of  time.     With  the  shortage  in  world  supplies  even  of  wheat,  it  is 
improbable  that  conditions  can  be  relieved  in  the  near  future^     In  fact, 
the  extent  to  which  home  supplies  in  these  countries  have  been  drawn 
upon  so  far  this  season  makes  large  imports  for  the  rest  of  1945-46  a 
necessity  if  only  to  maintain,  let  alone  increase,  present  low  standards 
of  consumption.     These  standards  have  been  viewed  with  grave  concern  by 
Allied  nutrition  experts,- and  urgent  recommendations  for  their  early 
substantial  increase  have  been  made. 
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There  are  other  dark  spcts  in  the  continental  European  picture. 
Fragmentary  as  statistics  and  other  information  on  Eastern  Europe  are, 
it  appears  sufficiently  certain  that  conditions  in  many  urban  and  deficit 
rural  areas  of  that  part  of  the  continent  are  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
if  not  serious.     The  effects  of  v;ar,  occupation,  and  social  reforms  in 
these  countries  have  greatly  disturbed  production  and  reduced  livestock, 
capital  and  farm  equipment,   turning  areas  of  surplus  production  into 
deficit  regions  at  least  as  far  as  the  current  season  is  concerned. 
Destruction  and  removals  in  industry  and  transport  have  generally  added 
to  the  gravity  of  shortages  here  and  there,  which,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, could  "be  relieved  "by  shipments  from  nearby  surplus  areas.  In 
urban  and  deficit  rural  districts  of  Poland  -  fought  over  and  looted 
more  than  once  -  of  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania,  the  food  situation 
of  segments  of  the  population  is  grave.     In  Finland,   too,  the  situation 
continues  unfavorable. 

At  the  southwestern  tip  of  Europe,  Portugal  and  especially  Spain 
find  themselves  in  difficult  conditions.     Never  accustomed  to  a  more 
than  frugal  standard  of  nutrition,  these  countries  have  experienced 
even  further  declines  in  their  food  supply  from  reduced  wartime  levels, 
and  there  may  "be  another  reduction  in  consumption  during  the  coming  ■ 
months.     The  severe  drought  which  struck  the  Mediterranean  countries  in 
the  last  growing  season  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  added  difficulties. 

In  the  few  remaining  areas  on  the  Continent,  the  food  situation  is 
and  promises  to  remain  reasonably  satisfactory.     Denmark  and  Sweden 
continue  to  enjoy  a  high  food  consumption  level;  they  both  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  filling  the  needs  of  deficit  areas  - 
Denmark  through  sizable  exports  of  animal  products  from  surpluses  out 
of  current  production,  Sweden  through  substantial  shipments  from  stocks 
of  grain,  sugar,  and  fats  to  help  alleviate  the  shortages  in  Finland 
and  Norway  in  the  past  season. 

Switzerland,   though  with  less  food  at  its  disposal  than  up  to  the 
middle  of  1944,  maintained  a  passable  level  of  consumption  in  the  second 
half  of  1945,   considerabljr  above  the  low  point  reported  for  the  end  of 
1944.     Maintenance  of  the  improvement  is  dependent  upon  imports  from 
now  on  and  further  withdrawals  from  reserves.     Finally,  Czechoslovakia, 
which  emerged  from  this  war  with  its  resources  relatively  well  preserved, 
has  also  been  able  to  secure  for  its  nationals  a  tolerable  level  of 
living  in  the  current  season. 

On  the  basis  of  their  nonfarm  consumption  levels  toward  the  end 
of  1945,  the  continental  European  countries  may  be  classified  in  roughly 
three  groups,  as  follows: 
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1.  Areas  with  an  average  nonfarm  consumption  of  less  than  1,900 
calories  per  person  per  day: 

Spain;  Italy;  segments  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia; Germany;  Austria;  Finland;  Portugal. 

2.  Areas  with  an  average  nonfarm  consumption  of  from  2,100  to 
2,500  calories  ner  person  per  day; 

Greece;  France;  Czechoslovakia;  Switzerland;  Norway;  Nether- 
lands; Luxembourg;  Belgium.. 

3.  Areas  with  an  average  nonfarm  consumption  of  over  2,800  calories 
per  person  per  day; 

Sweden;  Denmark. 

Only  the  third  group,  of  areas  can  "be  said  to  have  an  adequate  energy 
intake'.     The  second  group,  at  the  end  of  1945,  was  tolerably  well  sup- 
plied -  "but  may  experience  a  decline  in  its  restricted  food  standard 
during  the  first  half  of  1946.     The  first  group  of  areas  is  sorely 
deficient  in  regard  to  total  energy  and  almost  every  nutrient.  The 
effects  of  malnutrition,  hunger,  and  even  starvation  in  this  group  are 
apparent  and  may  "become  aggravated  "before  the  new  harvest  is  in. 

Slump  in  Continental"  Production.-  The  unsatisfactory  food  situation 
in  the  current  season  is  due  to  the  great  decline  in  the  Continent's 
own  production.     With  output  at  1944-45  levels,  available  imports  would 
have  sufficed  to  remove  the  spectre- of  hunger  and  disease  even  from  the 
worst  areas.     Actually  total  farm  output  in  1945-46  was  probably  about 
15  percent  below  1944-45  or  25  percent  below  the  prewar  average.  The 
amount  of  food  available  from  this  output,  because  of  the  shifts  in  its 
utilization  compared  to  prewar,  may  still  be  estimated  at  about  20  percent 
below  the  prewar  average. 

The  decline  in  1945-46  production  was  due  to  a  number  of  factors, 
both  natural  and  man-made.    Excessive  rain  had  hampered  fall  and  winter 
sowing,  affecting  mainly  bread  grain,  in  much  of  Europe.     In  the  spring 
a  severe  drought  developed  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region  from 
Portugal  and  Spain  to  Greece.    Moisture  deficiency  later  in  the  year 
was  also  reported  in  many  areas  north  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  while 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  near  the  North  Sea  had  extended  rains  at 
grain-harvesting  time. 

Dislocation  of  farming  activities  was  especially  apparent  in 
Eastern  Europe,   including  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria,   as  well  as 
Poland  and  the  Danube  Basin.     This  region  has  felt  the  impact  not  only 
of  military  operations  but  also  of  occupation  and  extensive  social 
changes,  population  transfers,  land  reforms,  alteration  of  farm  controls, 
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and  heavy  losses  of  livestock,  farm  machinery,  and  transport  vehicles. 
Much  land  remained  unsown  and  an  additional  area  unharvested.  In 
Western  Europe  the  major  depressive  factors,  aside  from  the  weather, 
seem  to  have  "been  another  sharp  contraction  of  fertilizer  deliveries 
to  farmers,  an  acute  shortage  of  fuel,  disorganized  transport,  and  a 
further  deterioration  of  agricultural  and  food  controls. 

Production  Outlook  for  1946-47.-  General  considerations  as  well  as 
reports  from  the  field  giving  actual  sowings  and  weather  conditions  in 
a  number  of  countries,  make  it  appear  probable  that  continental  European, 
food  production  in  the  consumption  year  1946-47  will  he  larger  than  in 
1945-46,   though  still  considerably  "below  prewar. 

■  In  general,  acreages  sown  to  fall  crops,  mainly  bread  grains,  in 
Western  Europe  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  countries,  are  above  last 
year  -  in  France  considerably  above.    Weather  conditions  during  the 
fall  and  winter  in  those  areas  have  also  been  favorable,  and  it  appears 
most  unlikely  that  the  disastrous  drought  which  in  1945  reduced  pro- 
duction so  much  in  the  Mediterranean  countries  will  recur  this  year. 
Compared  to  the  probable  weight  of  these  favorable  factors  likely  to 
operate  in  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  the  adverse  influence  of  other 
factors  will  not  change  this  outlook  in  significant  degree.     There  is 
a  shortage  of  draft  power  in  Italy  and  of  manpower  in  countries  like 
Belgium  and  Switzerland  and  probably  France  despite  a  recent  increase 
in  the  labor  supply.     There  are  also  shortages  in  fertilizers  in  the 
area^as  a  whole,  but  some  improvement  compared  to  last  year  is  evident 
even  in  that  respect.     The  production  outlook  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  is  for  little  change  compared  to  1945,  and  reasonably  favor- 
able in  Czechoslovakia  and  Switzerland. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  prospects  for  1946-47  production  are  much 
less  encouraging.    While  it  is  probable  that  crop  production  even  in 
those  countries,  will  be  above  the  very  low  levels  of  1945,  the  possible 
increase  will  be  limited  by  such  important  factors  as  shortages  of 
draft  power  and  equipment,  land  reforms,  which,  in  important  producing 
regions,  have  lowered  at  least  for  the  time  being  producing  efficiency, 
and  in  some  areas  also  by  manpower  shortage. .    Some  of  these  influences, 
have  already  shown  up  in  the  results  of  the  fall-sowing  campaign,  which 
generally  in  Eastern  Europe,  including  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  has  been  disappointing.     Some  land  has  remained  uncultivated, 
and  the  outlook  is  definitely  for  acreages  and  production  much  smaller 
than  prewar. 

Finally,  the  outlook  for  agricultural  production  in  Germany  and 
is  not  promising  anywhere.     The  United  States,  3ritish,  and  French 
occupation  zones  appear  to  have  enough  draft  and  manpower  but  little 
commercial  fertilizer,'  and  there  also  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  spare 
parts  and  new  machinery.     In  the  Russian  zone  of  occupation,  draft 
power  is  seriously  short  and  may  be  the  decisive  shortage  in  the  out- 
look for  next  year's  production. 
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Eood  Outlook  for  1946-47.-  The  food  outlook  for  the  coming  consump- 
tion year  1946-47  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  for  continuance  of  large 
import  needs.     Wheat  and  fats  will  remain  in  urgent  demand,  and  there 
will  he  considerable  interest  in  imports  of  feedstuffs  to  make  possible 
expansion  in  livestock  numbers  or  maintenance  of  the  increases  reported 
to  date.     Import  requirements  for  animal  products,  in  terms  of .physical 
need,  will  also  be'large,  but  effective  demand  will  doubtless  be  greatly 
restricted  by  general  economic  conditions  and  the  necessity  in  all 
countries  of  conserving  international  buying  power. 

The  continuance  of  large; continental  import  requirements  in  1946-47 
seems  probable  even  with  good  recovery  in  domestic  production.  While 
the  Continent  in  1946-47  will  produce  more  grain  and  sugar,  there  is 
little  prospect  for  more  than  a  modest  increase  in  fats  and  livestock 
products.     And  as  over-all  production  increases,  there  will  be  a  ten- 
dency toward  increases  in  consumption  as  well.    For,  it  should  be  noted, 
current  rates  of  energy  intake,  even  with  present  imports,  are  still 
below  prewar  in  most  countries,  and  the  composition  of  the  diets  is 
far  below  prewar  standards,  with  milling  extractions  still  unduly  high 
and  supplies  of  fat  and  animal  products  unduly  low.     Improvements  in 
both  amount  and  composition  of  food  will  require  total  food  and  feed 
supplies  considerably  larger  than  those  available  in  1945-46. 

Explanatory  Note.-  In  the  following  discussion  of  continental 
countries,  reference  is  made  to  food  consumption  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Supplies  or  consumption  per  caput  of  the  total  population  -  a  rough 
measure  of  comparison  as  among  comparable  countries  or  between  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time  -  include  the  farm  population  which  in  most 
countries  is  much  better  supplied  than  the  urban  group.     In  order  to 
narrow  comparisons  down  to  those  segments  of  the  populace  where  the 
food  shortage  actually  begins,  the  concept  of  consumption  per  caput 
of  the  nonfarm  population  is  introduced.     Furthermore,   since  one  of 
the  crucial  shortcomings  of  emergency  food  standards  is  the  inequality 
of  distribution,  additional  estimates  are  given  for  the  average 
nonfarm  ration  (legally  distributed  and  mostly  available  to  all)  and 
average  supplies  outside  the  ration  -  that  is,  either  unrationed 
foodstuffs  or  supplies  obtained  in  the  black  market  (distribution  of 
which  is  largely  inequitable.).     Finally,  further  to  characterize 
inequalities  of  distribution  and  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
hunger  and  need,  even  where  average  consumption  figures  appear  toler- 
able, a  few  data  are  presented  as  to  the  ration  of  the  so-called 
"normal  consumer"  -  the  basic  adult-  urban  group  that  does  not  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  additional  rations  such  as  those  given  to  heavy 
workers.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  "normal  consumer"  group  in  many 
countries  includes  fully  40  or  50  percent  of  the  total  nonfarm 
population. 
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France 

Summary 

In  the  last  half  of  1945  food  consumption  appears  to  have  been 
arounrl  2,400  calories  per  person  per  day  (excluding  alcoholic  bever- 
ages).    This  represents  a  considerable  increase  over  wartime  levels, 
though  remaining  well  below  the  prewar  average  of  2,800  calories. 
While  maintenance  of  an  average  cf  2,400  calories  daily  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  consumption  year  may  not  be  possible  despite 
the  fact  that  imports  will  be  larger  than  in  the  first  part  cf  the  sea- 
son, food  supplies  in  1945-46  as  a  whole  are  expected  to  show  an 
increase  compared  to  the  war  years. 

With  present  prospects  indicating  some  recovery  of  production  in 
the  coming  year,  food  supplies  are  likely  to  show  a  further  increase 
in  1946-47  unless  imports  are'  cut  materially  below  the  level  antici- 
pated for  1945-46. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Before  the  war  Trance,  with  a.  comparatively  high  standard  of 
nutrition,  produced  some  five-sixths  of  its  food  supplies.     The  country 
was  virtually  self-sufficient  in  whea.t.     It  imported  one-seventh  of  its 
sugar  consumption.     Host  of  the  meat  and  dairy  products  were  furnished 
by  the  domestic  livestock  industry,  but  the  latter  was  partly  dependent 
upon  imported  feed.     The  deficit  in  oils  and  fats  for  food  was  heavy, 
running  over  40  percent. 

During  the  war,  farm  output  was  restricted  by  shortages  of  labor, 
draft  power, 'fertilizer,   and  feed,  by  poor  weather  conditions  in  some 
years,  and  by  unfavorable  economic  conditions.    A  shift  in  the  use  of 
crops  from  feed  to  food  prevented  the  drop  in  gross  farm  output  from 
being  fully  reflected  in  the  production  of  food  for  human  consumption. 
The  most  important  factor  in  this  shift  was  the  increase  in  flour 
extraction.     Such  gains  were  more  or  less  offset,  however,  by  the 
delivery  of  substantial  amounts  of  food  to  Germany  and  the  sharp 
decline  in  imports,  which  were  almost  completely  cut  off  after  the 
Allied  landing  in  llorth  Africa  in  November  1942.     French  food  supplies 
in  the  last  year  of  occupation  (1943-44)  provided  an  average  of  2,150 
calories  per  person  per  da:",  or  three-fourths  as  much  as  in  prewar 
times.     The  average  increased  somewhat  in  1944-45,  when,  though 
production  showed  a  decline,   German  requisitions  ceased  and  imports 
began  to  come  in  from  overseas. 

Inequitable  distribution  of  the  small  wartime  supplies  aggra- 
vated the  food  situation.     The  farm  population  as  a  ^hole  continued  to 
live  well.     Other  consumers  with  money  to  Pay  high  black-market  prices 
or  with  relatives  and  friends  in  the  country  consumed  more  than  their 
share  of  the  nonfarm  supplies.    A  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
however,  could  supplement  by  little  the  official  rations.     The  latter, 
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as  a  result  of  diversions  ;of  food  fron  official  channels  of  distribution 
and  continuing  transportation  difficulties,'  had  to  be  adjusted  not  to  total 
supplies  but  to  the  quantity  that  could  be  collected  and  shipped.  Food- 
stuffs officially  distributed  in  Paris  provided,  a  daily  per  capita  average 
of  1,194  calories  in  1941,  1,239'  in  194?.,  and  1,173  in  1943.     This  average 
dropped  below  900  calories  in  the  first  half  of  1944,  and  then  recovered, 
but  not  before  the  spring  of  1945  did  it  rise,  above  1,400  calories." 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

In  19-15  Trance  had  an  unusually  poor  harvest,  largely  as  a  result  of 
excessive  rain  and  cold  during  the  planting  season  for  winter  grain  and 
dry  weather  during  the  late-  spring  and  summer.     Recent  information  indi- 
cates that  hone-grown  food  supplies  in  1945-46  will  be  still  smaller  than 
was  forecast  earlier  and  below  the  record  wartime  low  in  1940-41,  amounting, 
in  terms  of  energy  value,  to  1,700  -  1,800  calories  per  person  per  day,  as 
against  an  average  of  over  2,300  before  the  war  when  the  population  was 
slightly  larger  than  at  present. 


PP.ATCS :     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,  and  estimated 
production  1945-46,  by  na.;or  commodity  groups  1/ 


Estimated  total: Domestic 
production      :  available 

product  ion 
for  food 

let 
import  s  i. 

Set 
exports 

Commodity 

1933-37 
average 

1945-46 ; 
prelim. . 

1933-37 
average 

u 

:  1945-46 
.  prelim. 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

-  1,000 

short  tons 

Grains 

Grains  for  food,  ■ 
in  terms  of  flour 

17,104 

10 , 430 

8,050 
5,820 

5 , 020 
4,255 

3/  457 
(for  food) 

408 

Sugar,  refined 

915 

440 

915 

'  440 

149 

Potatoes 

16,959 

11,025 

5,4^:0 

4,400 

72 

Meats  (carcass 
weight)  4/ 

2,080 

1,575 

2,080 

1,575 

5/  55 

Pats  for  food  (as 
products) 

431 

276 

431 

.  276 

■  358 

Whole  milk  for 
fluid  consumption 
6/          -  . 

3,945 

2 ,  620 

..35 

\J  Some  allowance  has  been  made  for  underestimation  of  1945-46  output  by 

official  production  figures. 
2j  For  complete  prewar  food  balance,   giving  also  per  capita  consumption, 

see  Appendix. 
3/  Includes  rice  in  terms  of  milled. 
4/  Includes  poultry  and  rabbit  neat. 
5/  Includes  live  animals  in  terns  of  meat 
6/   Includes  processed  milk  in  terms  of  fresh. 
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The  downward  revision  of  earlier  1945-46  food  production  estimates 
reflects  mainly  a  downward  revision  of  the  estimate  for  wheat.  Even 
allowing  for  considerable  understatement  by  official  f igures,   the  1945 
wheat  crop  appears  to  have  been  the  shortest  in  25  years.     Production  of 
other  grains  also  fell  short  of  prewar  harvests.    Potatoes  in  1945  were 
reported  to  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  the  drought.     On  the:  other 
hand,   autumn  rains  came  in  the  north  in  time  to  benefit  sugar  beets,  and 
with-  good  prospects  of  sufficient  coal  to  process  the  crop,  sugar  produc- 
tion is  likely  to  show  a  marked  increase  compared  with  last  year,  though 
it  will  probably  not  reach  half  the  prewar  average.     Output  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  cannot  be  expected  to  approach  prewar  levels  until  feed 
sup-lies  recover  and  livestock  numbers  are  reconstituted.     However,  great 
progress  toward  such  reconst itution  appears  to  have  been  made,  with 
cattle,  sheep,  hog,  and  horse  numbers  recently  reported  to  be  considerably 
above  1944.. 

Consumption  appears  to  have  been  running  at  the  rate  of  2,400  or 
more  calories  per  person  per  day  in  the  last  half  of  1945.     An  average  of 
2,400  calories  for  the  total  population' means  an  average  of  about  2,200 
for  the  nonfarm  population,   allowance  being  made  for  higher  consumption 
on  farms.     Rations,  both  nation-wide  and  local,  reportedly  have  had  an 
energy  value  of  around  1,500  calories  since  earl;/  summer,  the  amount 
varying  from  place  to  place;   in  October,  food  officially  distributed  pro- 
vided a  daily  average  of  over  i/550  calories  per  person  in  Lyon  and 
Marseilles,  and  over  1,650  in  Paris  and  Montpellier.     In  addition,  city 
consumers  are  said  to  obtain  a  daily  average  of  500  -  800  calories  from 
unrationed  and  black-marketed  food. 

A  further  increase  in  consumption  took  place  in  November  and 
December,  when  bread  was  derationed.     The  move  was  premature,  however. 
Wheat  collections  from  farmers  proved  disappointing,,  and  it  seems  that 
total  supplies  of  wheat  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  consumption  year 
will  not  be  large  enough  to  keep  bread  off  the  ration.     In  January  1946 
bread  was  again  rationed  at  300  grams  per  day  for  the  "normal  consumer," 
as  compared  with  350  grams  from  October  1944  to  November  1945,   300  grams 
from  November  1943  to  October  1944,   and  275  grams  from  April  1941  to 
November  1943.     The  fat  ration  of  "normal  consumers"  Was  raised  to  its 
present  level  of  750  grams  per  month  in  October,   the  meat  ration  to 
250  grams  per  week  in  November;  the  sugar  ration  remained  at  500  grams 
per  month. 

Outlook1  "  • 

Present  prospects  for  a  recovery  in  crop  output  in  1946  are  good. 
Weather  conditions  this  fall,   in  contrast  to  last,  favored  field  work; 
wheat  plantings  to  January  1,   1946,  were  over  1  million  hectares 
(2.5  million  acres)  larger  than  cn  January  1,   1945.     Plantings  of  other 
cereals  are  also  reported  considerably  above  a  year  ago.     Returned  French 
war  prisoners  and  deportees,  together  with  some  German  war  prisoners 
(about  180,000  in  agriculture  as  of  the  end  of  November),  have  increa.sed 
the  labor  supply.     Draft  power  and  machinery  supplies  are  fairly  adequate. 
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Supplies  of  manure  and  phosphate  fertilizers  are  still  short,  hut  expected 
deliveries  of  nitrogen  and  potash  fertilizers  are  up  to  prewar  consumption. 
Since  weather  'conditions  in  the  coming  spring  and  summer  are  unlikely  to 
be  as  unfavorable  as  in  1945,  yields  may  well  show  substantial  improve- 
ment . 


Belgium 

Summary 

Estimates  of  food  consumption  in  Belgium  during  the  last  half  of 
1945  indicated  an  average  per  capita  intake  of  2,550  calories,  repre- 
senting a  substantial  improvement  over  the  2, 000- calorie  level  of  the 
war  years  but  falling  about  17  percent  below  the  prewar  consumption 
level.  To  what  extent  this  consumption  can  be  maintained  through  the 
first  half  of  1946  will  depend  on  the  size  of  imports. 

Domestic  output  for  consumption  in  1946-47  should  be  substantially 
higher  than  in  the  current  year,  when  natural  and  economic  factors  pre- 
vented the  full  use  of  the  country's  agricultural  reeources  so  that  a 
total  of  only  1,200  calories  can  be  provided  from  home  production. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Before  the  war  3elgium  was  only  50  percent  self-sufficient  in  food- 
stuffs.    Its  heaviest  deficit  was  in  bread  grains,  of  which  it  imported 
about  four-fifths  of  total  requirements.     In  sugar  it  was  almost  90 
percent  self-sufficient.     Meat  production,   excluding  meat  produced  from 
imported  feedstuffs,  provided  55  percent  of  total  consumption,  and  fat 
production  on  the  same  basis  approximately  20  percent. 

When  feed  imports  were  cut  off  during  the  war  and  when  production 
and  crop  utilization  were  diverted  from  feed  to  food,   the  output  of  live- 
stock products  declined  sharply.     These  diversions,  however,  increased 
the  output  of  ultimate  food  energy  to  such  an  extent  that  total  food 
supplies  of  domestic  origin  rose  about  40  percent  above  prewar  levels. 
Wartime  imports  \\rere  limited  to  bread  grain  in  quantities  providing 
about  five  percent  of  the  total  consumption  of  all  foodstuffs.    By  1943-44 
the  average  calorie  intake  was  estimated  at  about  2,100  calories  per 
person  per  day,  declining  to  around  1,900  in  the  first  part  of  the  1944-45 
season,  but  rising  again  as  Allied  imports  began  to  come  in  in  significant 
volume. 

Assuming  that  the  farm  population  maintained  approximately  its  prewar 
level  of  consumption  during  the  war  period,  the  food  intake  of  the  nonfarm 
population  was  probably  at  no  time  above  2,000  calories,  and  for  extended 
periods  considerably  below  this  level.     The  general  development  in  the 
food  situation  can  be  traced  in  the  following  figures; 
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1  c  cti. 

:  Domestic  : 
s      f  o  o  d  j 
foroduct  ion : 

i     Average     :     Average  ; 

Food       ,       ■f^+„n        •     vi  nr\  -f  ^  t»!~i 
;       to  t/ ax       ;     n  on  i  arn 

imports  ,  QQ^g^j^-Q^  ion ;  consumption 

Average 
normal,  conouj.icr 
rat  ions 

(in  calories  per  capita  per  da; 

r) 

1934-38 

1,400 

1,500         2,800  2,900 

1943-44 

2,000 

100         2,100  1,875 

1,  500 

1944-45 

1,800 

1/  400         2,200  2,000 

1,  650 

1/    Estimate  of  amounts  of  Allied  imports  consumed  vrithin  the  year  in 
question. 


Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

Domestically-produced  food  supplies  will  provide  an  average  of  about 
1,200  calories  per  capita  per  day  to  the  Belgian  population  during 
1945-46,  compared,  to  1,400  before  the  war  'and  from  1,800  to  2,000  in  the 
war  years.     This  represents  a  lower  production  than  earlier  official  and 
unofficial  estimates  indicated.     The  present  estimate  allows  for  some 
underestimation  of  the  grain  crop. 

Bread-grain  production  will  adequately  supply  the  farm  population, 
while  commercialization,   representing  the  amount  available  for  nonfarm 
consumption,  will  probably  be  less  than  one-fourth  the  volume  of  the  last 
two  war  years.     Reports  are  that  deliveries  of  wheat  were  meager  after 
the  harvest  and  that  the  use  of  rye  (as  well  as  barley)  for  feed,  which 
has  been  officially  sanctioned,  will  probably  leave  very  little  of  the 
crop  for  use  as  food. 

Estimates  of  sugar  production  now  place  it  at  less  than  half  the 
prewar  average,   due  to  the  low  acreage  planted,  which  can  be  attributed 
to  dissatisfaction  v/ith  prices,  to  the  labor  shortage,  and  to  greatly 
reduced  yield.     Potato  production  declined  greatly,   and  although  the 
tentative  official  estimate?  seem  low,   it  is  likely  that  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Production  level  of  the  war  years  or  one-half  of 
prewar  production  has  been  reached. 

The  output  of  livestock  products,  around  which  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  is  centered,  has  increased  very  little,  but  livestock 
capital,  as  reflected  in  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  and  pigs  in 
May  1945,  had  already  increased  to  levels  approaching  those  of  1939. 
The  1945  census  for  pigs  shows  a  rise  of  over  40  percent  from  the 
preceding  year. 
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BELGIUM:     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,   and  estimated 
production  1945-46,  "by  major  commodity  groups 


:     Estimated  total 
:  production 

: Domest  ic 
: available 

production 
for  food 

let 
imports 

Commodity 

j  1934-38 
.  average 

:  1945-46 
.  prelim. 

:  1334-38 
:  average 

:  U 

:  1945-46 
:  prelim. 

average 
1934-35 
to  1938-39 

  1,000  short 

tons  -  -  - 

- 

Grains 

Grains  for  food, 
in  terms  of  flour 

■  1,830 

223 

419 
331 

1,229 
(.for  food; 

'  933 

Sugar,  refined 

235 

135 

225 

135 

31 

.f  o  t  at  o  e  s 

3,540 

1,  764 

1,390 

y<cb 

Pleats  (carcass 
;.  weight)  2/ 

397 

198 

397 

198 

23 

fats  for  food  (as 
products) 

111 

66 

111 

66 

71 

Whole  milk  for  fluid  , 
consumption 

705 

550 

22 

1/  Eor  complete  prewar  food  balance,  giving  also  per  capita  consumption, 

see  Appendix. 
2/  Includes  poultry  and  rabbit  meat. 


The  number  of  cows  was  only  1  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and 
at  806,000  head  Was  only  80,000  below  the  May  1939  figure.     Young  cattle 
numbers  (under  2  years)  increased  by  more  than  20  percent  from  a  year 
^earlier,   the  young  heifers  (l  to  2  years)  having  increased  by  nearly 
50  percent.     The  rebuilding  of  the  cattle  herd  thus  appears  to  be  well 
under  way,  though  its  ultimate  pace  will  depend  on  the  availability  of 
feed  supplies. 

At  average  levels  from  August  to  December  1945  per  capita  consump- 
tion in  Belgium  stood  at  about  2,550  calories  per  day.     Assuming  the 
intake  by  the  farm  population  at  2,900  calories,  a  nonfarm  consumption 
of  about  2,500  calories  was  indicated.     Of  this  nonfarm  supply,  about 
2,100  calories  were  derived  from  official  rations,  the  rest  coming  from 
unrationed  or  illegal  consumption.*   Considering  the  low  level  of 
domestic  production  and  having  regard  to  imports  through  December  1945, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  present  intake  of  food  can  be  maintained  only  if 
imports  to  the  end  of  the  consumption  year  continue  substantial. 

*)     Tiie  "normal  consumer"  ration  was  about  1,950  calories  per  day. 
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Outlook 

There  should  "be  marked  improvement  in  agricultural  output  for  the 
1946-4-7  consumption  year,  both  for  crops  and  for  livestock  products. 
Fine  weather  characterized  the  fall  planting  season,   and  in  early  January 
small  grains  were  reported  in  good  condition.     Good  progress  was  also 
reported  in  preparing  the  fields  for  early  sowing  of  sugar  beets  and 
spring  grains.     Although  a  great  shortage  of  farm  labor  still  persists, 
draft  power  and  machinery  are  said  to  be  adequate,  and  although  potash 
will  be  short  of  requirements,   sufficient  supplies  of  nitrogenous  and 
phosphatic  fertilizers  are  available.     The  great  increase  in  pig  numbers 
should  result  in  a  rise  in  pork  and  lard  production  in  the  coming  year, 
and  increasing  cattle  and  chicken  numbers  warrant  expectation  of  somewhat 
higher  levels  of  milk  and  egg  output,  provided*,  sufficient  feed  supplies 
can  be  obtained. 


Luxembourg 

In  the  G-ra;nd  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,   consumption  levels  in  December  1945 
probably  averaged  about  2,500  to  2,600  calories  per  capita  per  day 
(2,400  for  the  nonfarm  population).     Daring  the  war,  consumption  levels 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  were  probably  about  the  same  as  they  are  now, 
but  the  urban  population  now  is  definitely  better  off.' 

While  no  exact  figures  on  the  prewar  food  position  are  available, 
due  to  the  absence  of  separate  trade  data  for  Luxembourg,  which  partici- 
pates in  a  customs  union  with  Belgium,   it  is  probable  that  Luxembourg 
enjoyed  a  high  level  of  consumption,  at  least  one  comparable  with  that  of 
Belgium,  and  perhaps  higher,  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  the  farm 
population.     If  an  average  of  3,000  calories  is  assumed  for  the  prewar 
period,   the  general  average  of  current  consumption  is  around  15  percent 
below  prewar  levels. 

While  food  production  in  1945-46  suffered  seriously  from  the 
fighting  which  took  place  over  a.  large  part  of  the  country  in  the  early 
part  of  1945,  prospects  for  1946-47  production  are  good.     If  seed  and 
fertilizer  requirements  can  be  met,  a  considerable  degree  of  recovery  is 
to  be  expected. 

Domestic  production  of  foodstuffs  in  1945-46  will  be  sufficient. .to 
supply  approximately  a  daily  average  of  1,400  calories  per  capita  of  the 
total  population.     This  is  roughly  40  percent  below  the  levels  of  prewar 
years,  based  on  estimated  production  for  the  years  1935-37,  and  about  as 
much  below  food  output  during  the  war  period,  when  high  levels  of  pro- 
duction were  maintained.     Heavy  declines  in  the  output  of  grains  and 
potatoes  in  the  current  year  and  a.  lesser  decline  in  livestock  products 
are  reported.     If  the  farm  population  obtains  foodstuffs  providing  around 
2,800  calories  per  day  from  domestic  resources  (imported  sugar  adds  con- 
siderably to  this  figure),  the  nonfarm  population  may  expect  to  obtain 
about  850  calories  from  domestic  production. 
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Rations  (2,300  calories)  and  estimates  of  the  average  consumption 
of  the  few  unrationed  foods  (100  calories)  indicated  a  per  capita  intake 
of  2,400  calories  for  the  urban  population  at  the  end  of  1945.  Because 
of  the  small  amount  of  food  available  to  urban  consumers  from  domestic 
production  the  maintenance  of  that  level  is  clearly  dependent  on  imports 
to  a  very  large  extent. 

Netherlands 

Summary 

After  6  months  of  greatly  curtailed  food  intake  for  half  the  urban 
population  of  the  Netherlands,  the  ration  levels  showed  a  considerable 
increase  beginning  in  June  1945.     In  the  second  half  of  1945  total  food 
intake  for  the  population  as  a  whole  averaged  2,600  calories  per  person 
per  day  (2,500  for  the  nonfarm  population).     This  compares  with  an 
estimated  per  capita,  consumption  during  the  war  of  only  about  2,100 
calories.    Prewar  consumption  was  2,800  calories  per  day. 

Domestic  production  of  food  in  1946-47  is  expected  to  increase,  due 
in  part  to  larger  acreages  but  mainly  to  improved  yields. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 


Before  the  war  the  Netherlands  imported  about  one — fifth  of  its 
requirements  in  foodstuffs  and  almost,  an  equal  amount  was  produced  within 
the  count ry  from  imported  feeds.     In  food  grains  the  country  was  only 
40  percent  self-sufficient,  while  large  amounts  of  the  grain  grown 
domestically  were  used  for  feed.    About  80  percent  of  the  sugar  consumed 
came  from  domestic  production.     After  making  adjustments  to  exclude 
production  based  on  imported  feedstuff s,  the- country  is  estimated  to 
have  been  55  percent  self-sufficient  in  meats  and  35  percent  in  fats 
before  the  war. 

When  the  war  stop-oed  all  imports  and  the  country's  entire  food  and 
feed  supply  depended  on  domestic  production,  emphasis  was  placed  on  pro- 
ducing more  bread  grain  and  potatoes  for  food,  and  more  oilseeds,  while 
livestock  numbers  were  drastically  reduced,  and  large  areas  of  pasture- 
land  were  planted  to  food  crops. 

On  this  basis  and  with  almost  no  imports  of  foodstuffs,  the  average 
calorie  intake  in  the  war  years  was  reduced  to  2,100  calories.     On  the 
assumption  that  the  farm  population  maintained  itself  at  a  3, 000-calorie 
level,  the  nonfarm  population  obtained  an  average  of  only  about  1,900 
calories  per  day. 

In  1944-45  the  entire  food-supply  system  was  disrupted  by  the  events 
of  the  war.     The  heavily  populated^  urban  center  in  the  west  was  cut  off 
entirely  from  the  agricultural  regions  around  it.     The  average  ration  in 
this  section  provided  660  calories  per  day  betx»reen  October  1  and 
April  28,  1944-45,  but  in  the  last  3  months  of  the  period  was  considerably 
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"below  this  level.     In  the  south,  which  was  liberated  early  in  the  con- 
sumption year,  the  urban  ration  provided  about  1,750  calories,  which 
probably  was  about  equal . to  urban  ration  levels  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country  (excepting  the  west-).     The  farm  population,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  those  living  in  the  areas  where  fighting  and  flooding 
occurred,  presumably  maintained  their  usual  consumption  level,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  breakdown  of  transportation,  which  hindered  the 
movement  of  crops  to  urban  areas. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  .Year 

Domestic  food  production  in  1945-46  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  an 
average  of  about  1,350  calories  per  capita  per  day.     This  compares  with 
an  average  of  2,250  calories  before  the  war  (including  food  produced  from 
imported  feed),  and  2,100  calories  in  1943-44.     If  the  farm  population  is 
mainly  provided  for  out  of  domestic  supplies,  the  nonfarm  population  in 
the  current  year  will. have  around  1,000  calories  per  cCay  from  dome'sti--'  '• 
cally  produced  foodstuffs.     Domestic  production  is  compared  with  prewar 
in  the  following  table: 


NETHERLANDS ;     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,  and 
estimated  production  1945-46,  by  major  commodity  groups 


Commodity 

Estimated  total 
product  ion 

Domestic 
available 

production 
for  food 

Net 
imports 

ITet 
ex-ports 

1933-37 
average 

1945-46 
prelim. 

1933-37 
average 
1/ 

:  1945-46 
:  prelim. 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

-  -  1,000 

short  tons  -  -  -  - 

Grains 

1,460 

1,065 

545. 

445 

735 

(for  food) 

Grains  for  food, 

in  terms  of  flour 

390 

355 

560 

Sugar,  refined 

.  250 

63 

250 

63 

70 

Potatoes 

3,380 

2,  570 

1,535 

1,  655 

320 

Meats  (carcass 

weight)  2/ 

430 

170 

430 

170 

170 

Fats  for  food  (?s 

products ) 

173 

93 

173 

93 

49 

TAhole  milk  for 

fluid  consumption 

1,160 

755 

A 

1/  tor  complete  Prewar  food  balance,  giving  also  per  capita  consumption, 


see  Appendix. 
2]  Includes  poultry  and  rabbit  meat. 


Flooding  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1945  reduced  the  total  crop 
acreage  by  about  9  percent  from  the  levels  of  1943-44,  while  further  reduc- 
tions were  caused  by  fighting  and  the  laying  of  nine  fields.    The  total 
crop  acreage,  however,  was  still  somewhat  higher  than  in  prewar  years. 
Pastures  were  also  reduced  in  area  by  the  above-mentioned  causes,  and  since 
they  had  already  been  cut  'down  during  the  war,  were  almost  20  percent  belo,w 
1939  levels. 

The  yields  per  hectare  of  all  crops  in  1945-46  were  substantially 
below  those  of  the  war  years.     Very  limited  amounts  of  fertilizer  were 
available,  as  in  all  of  the  war  years;  labor  was  short,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  almost  nonexistent. 

Under  all  of  these  circumstances,  production  of  foodstuffs  in  1945-46 
fell  far'  below  the  wartime  and  prewar  levels.     The  output  of  grains,  even 
after  allowing  for  some  underestimation  of  the  crop,   is  still  more  than 
one-fourth  under  the  prewar  average,  but  due  to  the  use  of  a  larger  than 
normal  share  for  food,  and  to  a  higher  extraction  rate,  the  domestic 
bread-grain  supply,   in  terms  of  flour,   is  only  10  percent  below  prewar. 
Sugar  production  is  only  one-third  of  the  prewar  average,  and  only  by 
using  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  potato  crop  for  food  than  is  usual 
can  potato  consumption  be  kept  at  prewar  levels.    Without  imports  of  feed, 
meat  production  will  probably  be  only  40  percent  of  prewar  levels,  and 
fat  production  about  55  percent.     Total  milk  production  is  still  not  much 
over  60  percent  of  prewar,  with  the  amount  going  into  fluid  consumption 
at  about  the  same  proportionate  level. 

Livestock  numbers  in  the  summer  of  1945  show  a  30-percent  increase 
in  young  female  cattle  over  1943  numbers,  and  even  a  slight  increase  over 
the  number  in  1939.     Milk  cow  numbers,  on  the  other  hand,   are  etill  at 
only  three-fourths  of  1939  levels.    Pig  numbers  appear  to  be  about  one- 
third  below  prewar. 

Pood  consumption  in  the  second  half  of  1945  ran  at  a  rate  of  about 
2,600  calories  per  head  of  the  total  population,  or  about  2,500  calories 
per  head  of  the  nonfarm  population  -  a  great  improvement  over  the  situa- 
tion in  the  war  years,  especially  1944-45.     Of  average  nonfarm  consumption, 
about  2,300  calories  were  derived  from  rations,  200  calories  from  unrationed 
foodstuffs  and  through  illegal  channels.     The  "normal  consumer"  ration 
(excluding  unrationed  and  illegal  supplies)  was  raised  to  2,000  calories 
in  June  1945  and  averaged  2,100  calories  in  the  last  half  of  1945.  The 
relatively  favorable  consumption  level  in  late  1945  could  be  maintained 
only  if  imports  continue  large. 

Outlook 

There  should  be  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  all  branches  of 
agriculture  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1946-47.     Winter  plantings  of 
small  grains  have  proceeded  favorably.     Present  estimates  are  that  the 
grain  crop  in  1946  will  be  at  about  prewar  levels.    Livestock  numbers  are 
increasing,  but  the  increase  will  be  limited  by  the  limited  availability 
of  feed. 
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Norway 

Sunmarg 

.Pood  consumt ion  in  December  19-1-5  was  estimated  at  2,500  calories 
per  person  per  day  (2,400  nonfarn),   on  improvement  over  the  level  of 
consumption  prevailing  during  the  var  years  by  about  12  -  15  percent  but 
still  about  15  percent  below  the  prewar  level  of  2,900  calories.  If 
allowance  is  made  for  the  use  within  Norway  of  some  of  the  fish  and 
whale  oil  from  Norway's  catch,  domestic  production  in  1945-46  will  be 
sufficient  to  furnish  about  1,500  calories  per  person  per  day.  The 
maintenance  of  December  consumption  levels  is  therefore  dependent  on 
substantial  imports  and  withdrawals  from  stocks.     Despite  an  antici- 
pated improvement  in  the  domestic  output  of  livestock  products,  there  is 
no  prospect  for  materially  higher  food  consumption  levels  in  1946-47 
unless  imports  can  be  increased  over  those  provided  in  the  current 
season. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Natural  conditions  make  it  impossible  for  Norway  to  be  self- 
sufficient  in  foodstuffs.    Before  the  war  (1933-37)  only  about  43  percent 
of  the  food  consumed  in  Norway  was  domestically  produced.     At  the  same 
time  there  were,  however,  very  large  exports  of  fish  and  fish  products. 
The  greatest  deficiencies  vere  in  grain  and  sugar.     Not  much  over 
10  percent  of  the  grain  used  for  flour  in  Norway  wa.s  of  domestic  origin, 
and  there  was  no  domestic  sugar  production.     There  was  an  apparent  self- 
sufficiency  in  respect  to  livestock  products,  but  imported  feed  con- 
tributed to  a  considerable  extent  to  this  production.     To  a  total 
domestic  fat  consumption  of  79,000  short  tons,   imported  vegetable  oils 
contributed  36,000  tons.     At  the  came  time  the  Norwegian  whaling  fleet 
produced  some  220,000  tons  of  oil  annually,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
exported. 

After  the'  German  occupation,  a.  shift  in  production  from  animal  to 
vegetal  foodstuffs  was  encouraged.     The  acreage  in  the  rotation  increased 
by  over  10  percent,  mainly  due  to  a  60-"oercent  increase  in  the  potato 
acreage.     Vegetable  production  was  greatly  exoanded.     Hovrever,  yields 
were  not  up  to  normal.     The  grain  crop  was  below  the  1933-37  average  of 
400,000  short  tons  throughout  the  van.     In  1944  it  came  to  only  260,000 
tons..    Furthermore,   imports  of  bread  grains  decreased  50  percent.  Potato 
production  was  on  the  whole  one- third  larger  during  the  war  than  before, 
although  that  crop,  too,   failed  in  1944.     German  requisitions  of  potatoes, 
meat,   and  fish  were  heavy  in  relation  to  total  supplies.    While  there  was 
an  increase  in  average  fish  consumption,   the  supply,  particularly  of 
fresh  fish,  was  very  erratic.     Meat  practically  disappeared  from  the  diet. 
Some  fats  were  imported,   and  the  utilization  of  herring  oil  for  food 
purposes  commenced.    Yet  the  total  annual  fat  supply  was  well  below 
50  percent  of  its  prewar  magnitude. 

In  1943-44  the  average  daily  food  intake  was  about  2,200  calories  per 
person,  which  appeared  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  preceding  year.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  farm  population  in  1943-44  consumed  about 
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2,500  calories  per  person  per  day,  while  the  corresponding  figure  for  the 
nonfarn  population  was  2,000  calories.     Practically  all  foodstuffs  were 
rationed,  nationally  or  locally.    During  the  winter  of  1944-45  the  food 
supply  reached  its  lowest  level,  though  shipments  from  Sweden  for  school 
children,  etc.,   Drought  a  measure  of  relief. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

Norway's  domestic  food  sup-plies  are  estimated  to  he  sufficient  to 
provide  a  daily  per  capita  average  of  helow  1,300  calories  in  1945-46. 
This  estimate,  however,  does  not  include  whale-oil  production  hy  the 
Norwegian  whaling  fleet.     It  is  well  possible  that  whale  oil  for  food  use 
in  Norway  will  contribute  an  additional  200  to  300  calories  per  person  per 
day.     In  audition,  Norway  in  1945-46  will  provide  substantial  quantities 
of  whale  oil  and  fish  for  other  countries  -  a  production  that  is  not 
included  in  the  above  estimate  of  total  supplies  of  domestically-produced 
foods.     The  higher  figure  of  1,800  calories  per  person  per  day  from 
domestic  sources  as  estimated  last  fall  did  include  whale-oil  output  for 
food  use  in  Norway  and  was  furthermore  ha.sed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
wartime  pattern  of  grain  utilization  would  he  adhered  to  -  involving  the 
use  of  large  amounts  of  domestic  oats  and  barley  for  food.     Tor  the 
present  computation  this  assumption  has  been  dropped,  and  oats  and  barley 
were  included  in  the  domestic  supply  of  grain  for  food  at  more  normal 
(prewar)  proportions.     The  domestic  production  of  different  types  0f  food 
in  1945-46  is  compared  with  prewar  in  the  accompanying  table  . 


FOR1.'1  AY:  Production 
production 

and  trade 
1945-46,  b 

in  food 
y  major 

products  1933-37,  and 
commodity  groups 

estimated 

:     Estimated  total 
•production 

rDomestic 
: available 

production' 
for  food  ; 

Net 
imports 

Commodity 

i  1933-37  ! 
average  . 

1945-4 
prelim. 

j  1933-37 

:  average 
:  17 

'-.  1945-46  ; 
:  prelim.  ; 

1933-37 
average 

1,000  short 

tons  -  -  - 

Grains 

Grains  for  food, 
in  terms  of  flour 

:  400 

380 

46 
31 

110 

83 

405 
(for  food) 

294 

Sugar,  refined 

'  106 

Potatoes 

990 

1,180 

375 

610 

reats  (carcass 
weight)  2/ 

119 

64 

119 

64 

2 

Pats  for  food  (as 
product  s) 

3/  42 

24 

42 

24 

4/  36 

Whole  milk  for  fluid 
consumption 

560 

610 

1/  -Por  complete  prewar  food  balance,  giving  also  per  capita  consumption, 

see  Appendix.  3/  Includes  12,000  short  tons  of  whale  oil. 

2/  Includes  poultry.  4/  Ex-ports  of  whale  oil  and  herring  oil,  possibly 

used  for  food,   not  included. 
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The  Norwegian'. grain  and  potato  crops  were' fairly  pood  in- 1.945. 
However,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  grain-  is  brepd  grain.     The  vegetable 
crop  has  "been  reported  very  good,  "but  the  fruit  crop  a  failure.  The 
output  of  livestock  products  is  very  low.    Meat  production  cones  to 
scarcely  more  than  50  percent,  and  total  milk  production  to  about  70 
percent  of  prewar  output.     Cheese  and  eggs  are  at  a  still  lower  level. 
The  fat-production  estimate  of  24,000  tons  includes  herring  oil,  now  used 
in  the  margarine  industry.     Available  data  indicate  a.  14-percent  reduc- 
tion in  cow  numbers  "between  1939  and  1945,   and  a  somewhat  larger  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  other  full-grown  cattle.     The  reduction  in  hog 
numbers  is  close  to  50  nercent,   chickens  70  percent,  while  sheep  and 
horses  have  increased  somewhat.    Norwegian  sources  estimate  that  it  will 
take  a  couple  of  years  to  bring  livestock  production  back  to  its  prewar 
magnitude,  provided  sufficient  feed  can  be  obtained. 

Considerable  imports,  especially  of  bread  grains  and  fats,  are  needed 
to  maintain  average  food  consumption  at  the  December  1945  level  of  2,500 
calories  per  person  per  day  (2,400  for  the  nonfarm  population).  Grain 
products,  sugar',  fats,  milk,  and  cheese  continue  to  be  rationed.  Present 
rations  of  the  nonfarm  population  average  1,800  calories  daily.*  In 
addition,   some  600  calories  are  obtained  from  unrationed  foods.  The 
black  market  in  food  is  assumed  to  provide  only  negligible  quantities  to 
the  average  consumer. 

Outlook 

No  information  is  as  yet  available  which  would  indicate  the  1946-47 
trend  in  food  production  so  far  as  field  cro_os  are  -  concerned.     A  slow 
improvement  in  the  livestock  output  is  to  be  anticipated.     Variations  in 
food  imports  may  well  cause  greater  variations  in  the  Norwegian  food 
consumption  in  1946-47  as  corn-oared  with  1945-46  than  changes  in  domestic 
food  output. 


Denmark 

Summary 

The  general  level  of  food  consumption  in  Denmark  in  1945-46  is  very 
good.     It  has  been  estimated  at  close  to  3,000  calories  per  person  per 
day,   after  making  allowance  for  estimated  exports  'of  livestock  products 
and  sugar.     Present  consumption  represents  a  small  reduction  as  compared 
with  the  prewar  level  of  perhaps  3,200  calories  and  is  not  greatly 
different  from  the  average  consumption  during  the  .'war  years.     No  marked 
shifts  in  production  are  in  prospect  in  the  1946-47  crop  year  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  at  the  present  time  that  there  will  be  any  great 
change  in  the  level  of  consumption. 


*)    The  "normal  consumer"  ration  is  1,600  calories  per  day. 
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Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Before  the  war,  Denmark  was  a  large  exporter  of  livestock  products. 
Since,  however,  a  considerable  part  of  these  exports  were  -produced  fror. 
imported  feed,   and  since,  furthermore,  "butter  exports  in  part  "were 
replaced  by  imports  of  raw  materials  for  margarine  production,   the  total 
food  self-sufficiency  for  Denmark  was  only  slightly  above  100  percent. 
In  'respect  to  individual  food  products,   there  were  great  divergencies. 
Of  a  total  domestic  grain  disappearance  of 'some  4,300,000  short  tons, 
3,300,000  tons 'were  domestically  :produced,  with  a.  sizable  quantity 
imported  for  both  food • and  feed  uses.     In  regard  to  sugar,  production 
over  a 'period  of  years  about  equaled  consumption;  neither  imports  nor 
exports  in  individual  years  were  significant.     Of  a  pork  production  of 
385,000  short  tons,  some  250,000  tons  were  exported,  whereas  total  meat 
exports  came  to  50  percent  of  total  meat  production.     Finally,  80  percent 
of  the  butter  produced  was  exported,  but  imports  of  other  fats  were 
considerable;  net  fat  exports  came  to  slightly  more  than  50  percent  of 
domestic  production  of  edible  fats. 

During  the  war  there  were  no  great  changes  in  the  total  production 
of  vegetal  foodstuffs,  although  potato  production  increased  and  wheat 
output  fluctuated  considerably.     The  complete  elimination  of  feed  imports, 
however,   caused  sizable  reductions  in  livestock  numbers  as  well  as  in 
milk  yields  per  cow.     For  the  year  1942  the  combined  index  for  the  out- 
put of  all  livestock  products  declined  to  55  percent  of  1935,  but 
improved  somewhat  during  the  following  war  years.     There  were  some 
exports  of  butter,  bacon,  and  beef  even  then,   and  exports  increased  when 
production  again  increased  but  throughout  the  war  remained  much  below 
prewar  exports. 

In  no  year  did  average  per  capita  domestic  consumption  fall  more 
than  some  10  percent  below  the  prewar  level.     Since  supplies  were 
relatively  good,   there  were  no  serious  diffiqulties  involved  in  assuring 
the  food  supply  of  the  nonfarm  population,  and  therefore  no  important 
discrepancies  between  the  consumption  levels  of  farm  and  nonfarm  popula- 
tions developed.     The  black  market  in  food  presented  no  problem  in 
Denmark. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

Average  daily  per  capita  food  consumption  in  Denmark  in  1945-46  has 
been  estimated  at  close  to  3,000  calories,   derived  entirely  from  home- 
grown food  supplies.     The  .difference  between  the  average  daily  food  con- 
sumption by  farm  and  nonfarm  population  is  not  great,  perhaps  some 
300  calories,  with  the  farm  population  consuming  about  3,200  and  the 
nonfarm  population  2,900  calories  daily  per  capita.     Grain  products, 
sugar,  and  butter  are  the  only  foodstuffs  rationed,  although  there  is  an 
informal  rationing  of  meat.     There  are  differential  rations  only  for 
bread.     Rations  are  fully  adequate,   the  "normal  consumer"  getting 
380  grams  of  bread,  45  grams  of  groats,  49  grams  of  sugar,   and  36  grams 
of  butter  per  day,  although  the  fat  and  sugar  rations  represent  sizable 
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cuts  when  compared  with  prewar  consumption.'  ;  1  Rationed  and  unrationed 
foods  contribute  about  equal  amounts  of  the  average  daily  calorie  intake. 

DSHKARK:     Production- and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,  and  estimated 
production  1945-46,-  by  major  commodity  groups 


Estimated  total :Domestic  production 
production      : available  for  food 


Net 


Net 


Prospective 
exports  l/ 


Commodity 

1933-37 
ave  rage 

■  1945-46 j 
prelim. ; 

1933-37 
average 

:' 1945-46 
•  "orel  in. 

; 1933- 37; 1933-37; 
lave rage \ average  \ 

1945-46 

-  .1, 

000  short 

tons  -  -  -  - 

Grains  .  ■ 

Grains  for 
food,  in 
terms  of 
flour 

3,700 

3,945 

3/  65 
47 

604 
507 

"  424 
(for  food) 

350 

Sugar, 

' refined 

200 

185 

200 

185 

■  .  3 

54 

Potatoes 

1,440 

1,785 

400 

650 

Meats  (car- 
cass weight) 
4/ 

610 

367 

588 

367 

,   .   310  ■ 

136 

Fats  for 
food  (as- 
products) 

.  i-226 

165- 

226 

165 

119 

84 

Whole  milk 
for  fluid 
consumption 

715 

840 

l/  Disregarding  possible  additional  exports  if  contemplated  imports  of 

feedstuffs  materialize. 
2/  For  complete  prewar  food  balance,   giving  also  per  capita  consumption, 

see  Appendix. 

3/  If  most  of  tota.1  net  production  of  wheat  and  rye  had  been  used  for 
human  consumption,   this  figure  would  be  475,000  short  tons.  Actually, 
however,  -most  domestic  wheat  and  rye  was  fed  and  replaced  by  imports 
for  milling  purposes. 

4/  Includes  poultry. 
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"he  1945  crop  output  was  quite  good,  for  grain  as  well  as  roots.  Kot 
only  is  the  grain,  potato,   and  sugar  supply  of  the 'populat ion  assured  hut 
also  the  feed  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  a  livestock  industry  of  present 
proportions,  providing  sizable  export  surpluses  of  "butter  and  meats.  Any 
appreciable  increase  in  the  milk  yield  per  cow,  which  still  is  almost 
20  percent  lower  than  before  the  war,  will,  however,  not  be  possible  until 
imported  oilcake  is  again  available.     Present  sugar  rations  also  permit 
exports  of  this  product. 

The  July  1945  cattle  figure  of  3,200,000  head  is  larger  than  the 
1933-37  average  and  second  only  to  the  1939  figure  of  3,300,000  head.  Cow 
numbers  are  also  very  close  to  their  prewar  level,  while  hogs  in  the  fall 
of  1945  came  to  little  more  than  one-half  of  their  prewar  numbers. 
Chicken  numbers  are  at  a  correspondingly  low  level,  whereas  horses  show  a 
slight  increase. 

Outlook 

There  is  as  yet  nothing  that  would  indicate  great  deviations  in  1946 
from  the  1945  crop  production  pattern  or  the  level  of  crop  output,  nor 
are  any  great  changes  in  cattle  numbers  or  in  beef  production  to  be  antici- 
pated.    A  possible  increase  in  "butter  production  and  exports  would  depend 
on  two  factors:     the  possibility  of  irrrporting  oilcake  and  the  relation 
between  the  price  of  this  oilcake  and  the  price  to  he  obtained  for  the 
additiona.1  "butter  exports.     Similarly,  hog  numbers,  bacon  production,  and 
bacon  exports  may  increase  if  export  prices  are  favorable  and  if  corn  can 
be  imported.     So  far,  the  outlook  for  such  increases  is  not  favorable. 
The  Danes  have  had  to  accept  price  cuts  for  their  export  products  and  as 
a  consequence  have  had  to  resort  to  export  subsidies  for  bacon  and  butter. 
Questions  relating  to  export  markets,  as  well  a.s  import  possibilities  for 
feed,  are  therefore  likely  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the  possible 
variations  in  the  level  of  output  of  livestock  -products  in  Denmark  in 
1946-47  as  compared  with  output  during  the  current  year. 

Swe den 

Summary 

Average  food  consumption  in  Sweden  in  December  1945  stood  at  the 
very  satisfactory  level  of  about  2,800  calories  per  person  per  day.  This 
intake  is  somewhat  higher  than  food  consurrrotion  at  the  lowest  wartime 
level  (1942)  and  less  than  10  percent  below  the  prewar  level  of  about 
3,000  calories.     Little  change  is  likely  for  1946-47. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

The  degree  of  food  self-sufficiency  in  Sweden  before  the  war  was 
roughly  90  percent,  considering  feed  imports  in  terms  of  their  food  equiva- 
lent.    With  respect  to  "oread  grains  Sweden  was  largely  self-sufficient, 
but  there  were  sizable  corn  imports  for  feed.     The  Swedish  self-sufficiency 
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in  regard  to  sugar  was  close  to  100  percent.    While  some  23,000  short  tons 
of  "butter  were  exported  annually,  the  use  of  imported  oils  for  margarine 
production  was  twice  as  large,  and  the  total  production  of  edible  fats 
came  only  to  about  77  percent  of  total  fat  consumption.     Of  meat  there  was 
a  small  export  surplus.     This,  however,   is  changed  into  a  small  deficit  if 
allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  some  meat  is  produced  from  imported 
feed. 

While  Sweden  was  able  to  maintain  some  imports  of  food  and  feed  during 
the  war,   the  amounts  involved  were  not  large,   and  two  exceedingly  poor 
crop  years  (1940  and  1941)  necessitated  very  careful  planning  of  the 
utilization  of  available  food  and  feed.     According  to  Swedish  estimates, 
the  food  consumption  level  in  1942  was  13  percent  below  that  of  1939. 
Some  improvement  took  place  during  the  following  years,  when  crops  were 
better  and  livestock  numbers  again  increasing.     In  the  early  summer  of 
1945  Swedish  bread,  fat,  and  meat  rations  were  again  reduced,  since 
exports  during  1944-45  of  some  270,000  short  tons  of  grain,  35,000  tons 
of  sugar,  18,000  tons  of  fats,  and  small  amounts  of  other  foodstuffs, 
mainly  to  Finland  and  Norway,  reduced  available  stocks  to  very  low 
levels. 

Throughout  the  war  such  important  foodstuffs  as  milk,  potatoes,  and 
vegetables  remained  unrationed,  and  consumption  of  these  products 
increased.     Fish  was  also  largely  unrationed.     The  rationing  system  was 
highly  differentiated,  with  a  large  number  of  consumer  groups  and 
frequent  changes  or  substitutions  in  the  rations.     There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  an?/  difficulty  in  assuring  the  nonfarm  population  its  share 
of  food  supply,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  Swedish  authorities  that  at  no 
time  did  the  amount  of  food  that  went  into  the  black  market  exceed 
5  percent  of  the  products  in  question. 

Be v iew^o f  ^1945-&6J  Con  sunpt  Von  Year 

On  the  basis  of  domestically  produced  supplies  the  food-consumption 
level  during  the  current  consumption  year  (Sept ember /August  1945-46)  may 
be  calculated  at  about  2,800  calories  per  person  per  day.     This  represents 
a  small  increase  in  food  output  when  compared  with  the  average  for 
1933-37,  when  per  capita  consumption  came  to  3,000  calories  daily,  of 
which  2,700  calories  were  derived  from  hone-grown  supplies.     The  pre- 
liminary estimate  for  1945-46,  made  in  the  fall  of  1945,  gave  3,000 
calories  as  the  possible  level  of  consumption  from  domestic  supplies. 
The  reduction  of  this  figure  to  2,800  calories  is  mainly  due  to.  a 
100, 000-short-ton  reduction  in  the  amount  of  grain  available  for  food 
because  of  very  unfavorable  weather  during  the  harvesting  season.  Also, 
the  population  figure  used  in  the  earlier  computation  was  smaller  by 
100,000.     Imports  in  1945-46  will  make  only  a  negligible  contribution 
to  total  food  supplies. 
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SW5D3F ;    F reduction  and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,  and  estimated 
production  1945-46,  by  major  commodity  groups 


lEstimated  total; 
production  : 

Domestic 
available 

production: 
for  food  : 

ITet     •  : 
imports  : 

Fet 
exports 

Commodity 

1933-37 , 1945-46 : 
( average. prelim. : 

1933-37 
average 
1/ 

:  1945-46 

T""\  "V*-  A  1    1  Tfl 

*  prciiint  • 

1933-37  ! 

a»  vi  c^o  • 

1933-37 

.  -  1  000 

c-iViOT'h   ton  q 

Gra  ins 

Grains  for  food, 
in  terns  of  f  1  out* 

-  3,364 
- 

2,  632 
- 

826 

\j  \J 

656 

801 
600 

45 

(for  food) 
32 

Sugar,  refined 

282 

325 

282 

325 

14 

Potatoes 

2,076 

2,098 

950 

1,000 

Heats  (carcass  : 
weight)    2/  ; 

321 

291 

321 

291 

20 

Pats  for  food  (as 
products)  ! 

96 

143 

96 

143 

29 

Whole  milk  for 
fluid  consumption 

1,641 

1,846 

1/  For  complete  prewar  food  "balance,  giving  also  per  capita  consumption, 

see  Ap;oendix. 
2/  Includes  poult ry. 


The  1945  Swedish  grain  crop,  like  the  cro^s  of  the  2  preceding  years, 
was  some  20  percent  "below  the  average  for  1933-37,     This  is  true  of  "both 
feed  and  bread  grains.     Yet  this  is  a  distinct  improvement  over  the  crops 
of  the  early  war  years,  which  were  disastrously  small.     Sugar  production, 
on  the  other  hand,   is  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  prewar  period,  and 
potato  production  roughly  the  same,   in  spite  of  a  10-percent  increase  in 
acreage.    Heat  production  for  1945-46  is  estimated  to  be  about  10  percent 
below  1933-37  production,  mainly  due  to  a  lower  pork  output.  The 
striking  increase  in  the  production  of  edible  fats  is  partly  due  to  an 
increase  in  butter  (to  some  extent  gained  by  a  reduction  in  the  fat  con- 
tent of  the  milk  consumed  as  fluid  milk),  and  to  a  smaller  extent  to  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  vegetable  oils,  which  before  the  war  was 
negligible.     There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fresh 
milk  in  Sweden  during  the  war,  and  this  higher  level  is  expected  to 
persist. 
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It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  Swedish  output  of  livestock  products 
in  1945-4-6  is  very  close  to  prewar  levels.     Not  only  are  livestock 
numbers,  with  the  exception  of  hogs,  very  close  to  the  1937  figures,  hut 
milk  yields  per  cow  are  also  close  to  prewar  yields.     Total  cattle,  which 
in  1937  numbered  2,986,000,  were. placed  at  2,921,000  in  September  1945. 
(It  is  estimated  by  Swedish  authorities  that  they  will  reach  2,943,000 
in  September  1946.)    Milk  cows,  numbering  1,921,000  in  1937,  which  now 
stand  at  1,869,000,  are  expected  to  reach  1,889,000  later  in  1946.  Hogs, 
however,  at  1,093,000  in  September  1945  are  still  more  than  300,000  below 
their  1937  figure,  but  are  also  expected  to  increase  somewhat.  The 
number  of  sheep,  which  increased  during  the  war,  appears  to  be  on  the 
decline. 

While  black-market  operations  with  respect  to  meat  were  estimated  to 
involve  some  10,000  short  tons  in  1944-45,  such  illegal  food  distribution 
is  on  the  whole  not  significant  in  Sweden.    Rations  are  actually  available 
and  have  been  so  during  the  war  with  a  few  minor  exceptions.     At  present, 
grain  products,  sugar,  meat,  fats,  cheese,  and  eggs  are  rationed.  Though 
there  have  been  demands  for  the  removal  of  meat  from  the  list  of  rationed 
products,   it  appears  likely  that  these  products,  with  the  exception  of 
eggs,  will  remain  rationed  through  the  current  crop  year.     Rationed  foods 
provide  about  two-thirds  of  the  calorie  content  of  total  Swedish  food 
consumption. 

Outlook 

Fall  sowings  in  1945  took  place  under  favorable  conditions,   and  the 
acreage  seeded  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.     There  is 
no  reason  to  expect  a  crop  in  1946  greatly  deviating  from  normal.  Con- 
sidering the  expected  slightly  upward  trend  in  livestock  numbers,  some 
further  improvement  ir.  the  output  of  livestock  products  may  also  be 
expected  in  1946-47  in  comparison  with  the  current  year. 

» 

Finland 

Summary 

Finland's  food  situation  in  1945-46  has  been  little  relieved  by  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.     The  cumulative  decline  in  agricultural 
production  and  imports,   initiated  by  the  war,  has  continued.     As  compared 
with  the  prewar  years  1933-37,  production  of  milk  in  1945  decreased  by 
about  20  percent,  meat  and  fats  by  30  percent,   and  grain  and  potatoes  by 
40  percent.     The  decline  in  production  of  grains  and  potatoes,  however, 
will  not  produce  an  equivalent  drop  in  domestic  food  supplies,  because  a 
greater  proportion  of  these  commodities  will  be  devoted  to  human  needs 
than  was  the  case  before  the  war. 

Steadily  declining  food  consumption  levels  marked  the  war  years,  and 
they  are  remaining  low  because  war -born  shortages  still  prevail. 
Estimated  average  nonfarm  consumption  in  ITovember  1945,  based  on  official 
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rations  and  additional  supplies  available  from  black-mr.rket  and  unrationed 
foods,  provided  approximately  1,800  eaTlories  per  person  per  day.  Con- 
sumption by  the  fern  population,  which  constitutes  almost-  60  percent  of 
the  total  population,  is  considerably  higher.     No  significant  change  in 
the  Finnish  food  position  is  anticipated  in  1946-47  without  increased 
imports  of  bread  grains  and  fertilizers. 

prewar  and  parting  Situation 

•  Finnish  agricultural  production  prior  to  the  v/ar  covered  about 
80  percent  of  the  country's  food  requirements .    Finland  imported  about 
25  percent  of  its  bread  grains  and  'almost  all  of  its  sugar,  and  exported 
substantial  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  and  small  quantities  of  meat. 
The  exports  of  butter,  however,  were  balanced  by  the  importation  of 
vegetable  oils,  which  were  primarily  used  for  the  production  of  margarine. 
The  importation  of  concentrated  foodstuffs  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  dairy  industry,  and  imported  coinmercial  fertilizer 
contributed  to  the  steady  increase  of  crop  yields. 

During  the  war  years,  agricultural  production  suffered  a  sharp  de- 
cline.    Abnormal  weather  conditions,  smaller  application  of  artificial 
fertilizers  becaus;  of  import  difficulties,  and  of  manure  because  of  the 
reduction  in  livestock  numbers,  as  well  as  shortages  of  labor  and  draft 
power,  caused  a  decline  in  acreage  and  yields.     The  livestock  industry  was 
adversely  affected  not  only  by  losses  directly  due  to  the  war,  but  even 
more  seriously  by  the  decrease  of  feed-grain  and  hay  production,  ana  by  the 
inability  to  import  concentrates.     The  decline  of  the  feed-grain  crop  re- 
sulted not  only  from  a  decrease  in  yields  but  also  from  decreased  acreage 
because  of  the  shift  to  bread  grains.    The  fat  situation  greatly  deteriora- 
ted with  the  decline  in  cattle  numbers  and  decreased  forage  crops,  which 
resulted  in  lower  milk  yields  per  cow. 

Imports  decreased  greatly  during  the  war,  but  Germany  and  the 
satellite  countries  supplied  some  grains,  sugar,  and  fats  ,  which  covered 
a  portion  of  Finland's  food  needs.     In  1944-45,  these  smaller  wartime 
imports,  previously  provided  by  the  Axis  countries,  were  replaced  to  some 
extent  through  food  shipments  from  Sweden  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  decline  in  food  production  and  imports  brought  in  its  wake  lower 
consumption  levels,     3y  1943-44  average  consumption  levels  had  dropped 
about  25  percent,  from  about  3,100  calories  per  day  in  the  prewar  period 
to  2,300  calories.    The  situation  was  worse  in  1944-45,  when  Finland  lost 
over  10  percent  of  her  crop  area  in  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Soviot 
Union  while  retaining  her  entire  population. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  did  not  reverse  the  downward*  trend  of 
agricultural  production.     The  production  of  grains  for  the  1945  harvest 
was  40  percent  below  prewar.     Part  of  this  decrease  was  due  to  reduced 
acreage,  especially  of  feed  grains,  but  the  decline  of  yields  was 'the 
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chief  factor.     Shortages  of  fertilizer  had  a  very  noticeable  effect 'on 
yields.     The  1945  potato  crop  showed  some  improvement  over  the  pre\rious 
year,  "but  is  still  about  40  percent  below  the  1933-37  average. 


FIELAED:     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,  and  estimated 
production  1945-46,  by  major  commodity  groups 


Estimated  total 
production 

Domestic 
available 

oroduction 
for  food 

Net  ; 
imoorts 

Net 
exports 

Commodity 

1933-37 
average 

:  1945-46 
: prelim. 

1933-37 
!  average 
1/ 

!  1945-46 
:  prelim. 

average 
1933-34 
to  1957-33 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

- 

-  -  1,000 

short  tons  -  -  -  - 

Grains 

Grains  for  food, 
in  terms  of  flour 

1,531 

895 

496 
428 

405 
344 

192  2j 
(for  food) 

159 

Sugar,  refined 

ft&  11 

5 

11 

5 

101 

Potatoes 

1,435 

.831 

713 

611 

3 

Meats  (carcass 
weight)  3/ 

131 

90' 

131  . 

90  ■ 

4 

Fats  for  food 
(fat-content) 

\":  .45. 

31 

45 

31 

1 

Whole  milk  for 
fluid  consumption 

1,091 

349 

1/  For  prewar  food  balance,  .giving  also  per  capita  consumption,  see 


Appendix. 
2/  Includes  rice. 
Zj  Includes  poultry. 

While  the  production  of  grains  and  potatoes  has  decreased  substan- 
tially, the  domestic  supplies  available  for  food  consumption  will  not  be 
as  seriously  affected.  •  In  order  to  provide  greater  supplies  for  human 
needs,   the  bread-grain  acreage  was  expanded,  and  the  feeding  of  bread 
grains  and  potatoes  to  livestock  was  prohibited.     As  a  consequence,  the 
domestic  supply  of  grain  for  human  consumption  in  1945-46  was  about  one- 
fifth  below  prewar  domestic  food  supplies,  and  potatoes  about  15  percent 
below. 

Sugar  production  has  declined  by  55  percent,  but  as  domestic-grown 
sugar  before  the  war  amounted  to  only  about  6  percent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption,  this  decline  is  not  as  important  as  the  reduction  of  imports. 
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With  the  exception  of  horses  and  sheer),  livestock  numbers  are  below 
prewar.     As  of  February  1945,  all  cattle  had  declined  by  7  percent  and 
dairy  cows  by  13  percent  as  compared  with  the  1933-37  average.  By 
August  1945,  hogs  had  dropped  to  about  80  percent  of  prewar.    Milk  pro- 
duction is  estimated  to  be  lower  than  in  any  year  during  the  war  and  has 
dropped  by  more  than  20  percent  below  the  1933-37  average.     The  principal 
reason  for  this  decline  is  the  reduction  of  milk  yields  brought  about  by 
shortages  of  fodder  and  feed  concentrates.     The  hay  crop  was  poor  this 
year,  and  was.  20  percent  below  1944  and  35  percent  below  the  1933-37 
average.     Meat  and  fat  production  is  less  than  70  percent  of  prewar,. 

Rationing  of  food  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of 
Supply,   and  food  is  sold  on  ration  cards.     The  rationed  population  is 
broken  down  into  categories,  and  the  amount  of  food  received  depends  on 
the  type  of  work  performed  and,   in  the  case  of  the  farm  population,  on 
self- supplying  capacity.     Bread,   fats,  meat,  milk,  and  sugar  constitute 
the  rationed  commodities.   .Rations  may  vary  from  month  to  month, 
depending  on  the  quotas  delivered  by  producers  and  the  imports  received. 

Estimated  average  nonfarm  consumption,  based'  on  official  rations  in 
November  1945,  was  about  1,300  calories  -per  person  per  day.     With  this 
meager  diet,  practically  all  of  the  nonfarm  population  has  to  supplement 
its  ration  by  patronizing  the  black  market.     The  black  market  in  Finland 
is  extensive  and  does  a  thriving  business  at  extremely  high  prices. 
Unrationed  foods,  such  as  potatoes,  vegetables,  fdSH^  etCv£ ^provide  .. 
another  source  of  food  supply.     These  foods,  as  well  as  rationed  foods, 
are  subject  to  price  regulations.     It  was  roughly  estimated  that  the 
nonfarm  population  received  on  the  average  an  additional  500  calories 
daily  from  unrationed  and  black-market  foods,  which  would  bring  the 
average  nonfarm  consumption  to  1,800  calories  per  person  per  day.  Con- 
sumption by  the  farm  population,  which  constitutes  almost  60  percent  of 
the  total  population,   is  considerably  higher. 

Outlook 

During  1946-47,  no  substantial  improvement  in  the  Finnish  food 
situation  can  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  domestic  production  alone. 
Latest  reports  from  Finland  indicate  .that  fall  sowings  for  the  1946 
harvest  were  below  normal  due  to  a  wet. fall.     A  short  supply  of  oat 
seeds,  and  a  critical  fertilizer  situation  are  also  stressed.  Imports 
of  bread  grains  and  sugar  will  be  needed  to  maintain  the  present  ration. 
Likewise,  bread  grains,  fertilizers,  and  concentrated  feedstuffs  will 
have  to  be  imported  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  revert  to  the  prewar  agri- 
cultural pattern,  when  the  natural  potentialities  of  the  country  were 
utilized  by  concentration  on  production  of  feed  grains  and  livestock 
products. 
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Switzerland 

Summary 

Domestic  supplies  for  food  in  1945-45  should  provide  a  total  of  about 
1,850  calories  per  day  per  capita  of  the  total  population.     Consumption  in 
December  1945  may  "be  estimated  at  about  2,500  calories  per  day  (2,300  for 
the  nonfarm  population).     This  compares  with  an  intake  of  3,150  calories 
in  the  prewar  period,  1933-37,  and  is  also  below  the  consumption  level 
maintained  up  to  the  middle  of  1944,  when  imports  from  overseas,  as  well 
as  from  central  and  northern  European  countries  were  substantial.'  Yet, 
compared  to  the  low  point  reached  at  the  end  of  1944,  current  consumption 
levels  are  fairly  satisfactory.    Prospects  for  an  increase  in  consumption 
in  the  coming  year  depend  mainly  on  imports. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Before  the  war,  Switzerland  was  roughly  50  percent  self-sufficient 
in  foodstuffs.     While  producing  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  "bread 
grain,  not  over  5  percent  of  the  sugar,  and  half  the  fats  consumed,  it 
was  virtually  self-sufficient  in  meat  and  a  net  exporter  of  cheese  and 
other  milk  products. 

During  the  war  years  a  notable  effort  to  increase  food  production 
resulted  in  a  rise  of  50  percent  in  bread-grain  production  over  the  average 
for  1933-37,  which,  accompanied  "by  a  higher  extraction  rate  in  milling, 
increased  "by  85  percent  the  amount  of  flour  available  from  domestic  re- 
sources.   Potato  production  increased  by  almost  150  percent  and  the 
production  of  refined  sugar  from  domestic  beets  rose  from  9,000    to  26,000 
short  tons.    On  the  other  hand,  fat  production  dropped  by  one-third,  the 
production  of  meat  by  one-half,  and  the  output  of  milk  by  about  15  percent. 

Imports  on  the  whole  provided  around  30  percent  of  total  consumption. 
But  in  the  summer  of  1943,  with  the  surrender  of  Italy,  Swiss  trade  routes 
and  supply  sources  began  to  disappear.     Imports  of  food  declined  from 
roughly  550,000  short  tons  in  1943  to  275,000  in  1944  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1945  were  virtually  eliminated.     The  average  per  capita  food 
intake  stood  at  about  2,600  calories  per  day  in  1943,  but  by  the  end  of 
1944  was  probably  little  more  than  2,100  to  2,200  calories,  of  which 
imports  supplied  at  most  10  percent. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

Although  production  of  grain  and  potatoes  in  1945-46  fell  below  the 
level  of  the  preceding  years,   output  was  still  vie  11  above  prewar  averages, 
due  to  greatly  expanded  acreages.     Sugar  production  was  three  times 
higher  than  before  the  war.     There  has  not  been  as  drastic  a  cut  in  live- 
stock in  Switzerland  as  in  some  other  countries  which  specialize  in  meat 
and  milk  products  and  where  there  was  a  very  heavy  dependence  on  imported 
feeds  before  the  war.     In  the  spring  of  1945  cattle  numbers  were 
1,461,000,   compared  with  1,628,000  in  the  period  1933-37.     The  dairy  cow 
population  was  reduced  roughly  10  percent  from  900,000  to  800,000.  Young 
stock  numbers  in  1945  show  no  increase  over  earlier  war  years  so  that  the 
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rebuilding  of  herds  to  prewar  levels  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  begun. 
Pig  numbers  increased  by  about  15  percent,  but  are  still  30  percent  below 
prewar  levels. 

In  spite  of  reduced  -production  in  1945-46,  which  was  due  mainly  to 
adverse  weather  conditions,  domestic  resources  will  supply  an  average  of 
1,350  calories  per  capita  per  day  to  the  entire  population  and  approxi- 
mately 1,450  calories  to  the  urban  population.     In  1943-44  domestic  pro- 
duction supplied,  roughly,  2,100  calories  daily  to  the  total  population 
and  1,800  to  the  nonfa.rm  group.    3efore  the  war  the  average  for  the  entire 
population  was  about  1,600  calories  per  day  from  domestic  resources,  with 
only  some  1,100  for  the  urban  population,  assuming  3,200  calories  for  the 
farm  group. 


SWITZERLAND:     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,   and  estimated 
production  1945-46,  by  major  commodity  groups 


^Estimated  total '.Domestic  production 
:    production      : available  for  food 

Fet 
imports 

Fet 
export  s 

Commodity 

i 1933-37 j 1945-46; 
. average .prelim. : 

1  933  37 
average 

17 

'.  1945-46 
»  prelim. 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

-  1,000 

short  tons 

G-rains 

G-rains  for  food,' 
in  terms  of  flour 

290  " 
150 

474 
281 

213 
150 

325 
281 

529 
(for  food) 

380 

Sugar,  refined 

9 

26 

9 

26 

165 

Potatoes 

809 

1,  797 

409 

1,031 

Heats  (carcass 
weight)  2/ 

217 

■  121 

217 

121 

12 

Pats  for  food  (as 
products)  ■; 

43 

34'; 

•  43 

34 

kM  34 

Whole  milk  for 
fluid  consumption; 

1,141 

1,075 

11 

l/  Por  complete  prewar  food  balance,  giving  also  per  capita  consumption, 

see  Appendix. 
2/  Including  poultry  and  rabbit  meat. 


Pood  consumption  in  December  194-5  probably  stood  at  2,500  calories  per 
person  per  day  on  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  the  urban 
population  receiving  some  2,300  calories.     The  maintenance  of  this  consump- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  current  season  will  largely  depend  on  the  size  of 
imports. 
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Outlook 

Given  at  least  average  weather  in  the  coning  season,  production  should 
improve  in  1946-47.     The  planned  acreage  is  still  at  the  high  wartime 
levels,  and  adequate  supplies  of  fertilizer  and  agricultural  machinery  are 
at  hand.     The  only  shortage  appears  to  be  in  labor,  which  is  reported  to 
be  hard  to  secure  at  planting  and  harvesttine. 

Czechoslovakia 

Summary 

With  domestic  production  between  2,100  and  2,300  calories  per  person 
per  day,   Czechoslovakia  in  1945-46  appears  to  be  better  supplied  with  food 
than  any  of  its  neighbors.    Average  per  capita  consumption  in  December 
1945  was  about  2,500  calories  per  day  compared  to  2,700  in  prewar  years  - 
a  decline  by  less  -than  10  percent.     The  nonfarm  consumer,  however, 
received  only  about  2,200  calories  as  .against  2,450  before  the  war,  or 
10  percent  less.     Depending  upon  imports  from  now  on,  'this  relatively 
favorable  level  of  consumption  may  or  may  not  be  maintained  to  the  end  of 
the  current  season. 

Czechoslovakia  emerged  from  this  war  with  its  resources  relatively 
well  preserved  and  an  excellent  chance  for  speedy  recovery.     All  indications 
^re  in  favor  of  an  increased  food  supply  from  domestic  resources  in  1946-47 
for  a  population  smaller  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Prior  to  the  war,   Czechoslovakia  was  95  percent  self-sufficient  in 
food.    Production  was  sufficient  to  support  the  population  on  a  relatively 
high  standard  of  consumption,  except  in  fats  and  rice;  there  was  also  a 
deficit  in  feed  grains.     The  country  exported  considerable  quantities  of 
sugar,   some  wheat,  and  brev/ing  barley. 

Upon  German  occupation,   Czechoslovakia  was  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
areas  variously  administered.     In  the  so-called  Protectorate  and  the 
Sudetenland,  areas  both  agriculturally  of  greatest  importance  and  under 
the  most  immediate  German  rule,  agricultural  production  was  pushed  with 
great  intensity.     Every  plot  of  ground  had  to  be  worked,  and  German}' 
shipped  in  agricultural  machinery  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  move- 
ment of  labor  into  the  war  industries.     It  also  sent  increased  quantities 
of  pota.sh.     High  prices  and  an  unlimited  demand  for  all  farm  produce, 
coupled  with  distance  from  actual  warfare  till  the  final  days  of  the  war, 
kept  production  at  a  relatively  high  level.     Diversion  of  feed  to  food 
uses,   the  lack  of  some  fertilizers  and  requisitions,  however,  reduced 
livestock  numbers  to  some  extent.    By  1943-44,  hogs  had  declined  19  percent 
and  hens  30  percent,  with  cattle  numbers  well  maintained.     Goats  and  sheep 
had  gained  in  number.     Though  exports  to  Germany  were  considerably  stepped 
up  and  food  imports  practically  eliminated,  the  average  inhabitant  could 
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still  eat  at  a  rate  of  2,400  calories  per  day.     Toward  the  end  of  1944  and 
during  the  first  half  of  194-5  actual  fighting  affected  food  supplies  in 
eastern  Slovakia  severely,  while  the  Protectorate  suffered  little. 
Already  in  August,  rations  could  "be  stepped  up  in  Bohenia.  and  Moravia,  and 
a  further  increase  later  was  foreseen. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

Food  production  in  1945  "benefited  fron  favorable  weather  in  the  west, 
so  that  despite  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  liberation,  and  even 
though  crop  conditions  in  Slovakia  were  poor,  food  availability  from 
domestic  production  for  the  average  of  the  population  should  still  "be 
"between  2,050  and  2,300  calories  per  day,  compared  with  2,570  before  the 
war  and  2,400  in  1943-44.     This  corresponds  to  reductions  of  15  and  9 
percent,  respectively. 

Total  domestic  production  in  1945-46  shows  an  estimated  reduction 
compared  with  prewar  by  25  percent  for  grains,  sugar,  and  fats,  20  percent 
for  potatoes,  32  percent  for  whole  milk  for  fluid  consumption,  and  42 
percent  for  meats.    Higher  milling  extraction  and  diversion  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  production  to  food  uses  at  home  have  kept  the  flour  supply 
at  91  percent  of  prewar  and  raised  the  supply  of  sugar  and  potatoes  for 
domestic  consumption  by  22  and  10  percent,  respectively,  above  prewar 
consumption  levels. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,  and 

estimated  production  1945-46,  by  major  commodity  groups 


Estimated  total 
:  production 

: Domestic  production1 
: available  for  food 

ITet 
imports 

ITet 
exports 

Commodity 

.'1933-37  j  1945-46 
average .prelim. 

;  1933-37 
:  average 

u 

!  1945-46 
',  prelim.  , 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

-  -  1,000 

short  tons 

Grains 

Grains  for  food, 
in  terns  of  flour 

6,400 

4,853 

2,981 
2,183 

2,152 
1,980 

20 

(for  food) 

14 

Sugar,  refined 

625 

474 

2/  353 

2/  430 

223 

Potatoes 

10, 692 

8,488 

2,425 

2,  680 

Meats  (carcass 
weight)  3/ 

545 

370 

545 

370 

•  17 

Fats  for  food  (as 
products) 

169 

132 

169 

132 

103 

Whole  milk  for  j 
fluid  consumption 

2,425 

1,  650 

1/  For  complete  prewar  food  balance,   giving  also  per  capita  consumption, 


see  Appendix. 
2/  Minus  exports  and  movements  of  stocks. 
3/  Including  poultry  and  rabbit  meat. 
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Thus  starchy  foods  are  in  good  supply,   and  some  of  the  sugar  (over 
40,000  short  tons)  and  potatoes  are  said  to  "be  available  for  export.  In 
contrast,   all  animal  products  have  experienced  considerable  declines  in 
line  with  the  decline  of  livestock  populations,  which  are  now  estimated  to 
have  been  reduced  to  75  percent  of  prewar  in  the  case  of  cattle,  60  percent 
for  pigs,  and  50  percent  for  poultry.     Still,  roughly  one-fourth  of  the 
average  Czechoslovak  diet  at  present  consists  of  animal  products  (one-third 
in  prewar  days) . 

Since  December  10,  1945,  when  rationing  was  introduced  in  Slovakia, 
the  whole  of  Czechoslovakia  has  been  on  a  roughly  uniform  basis  of  urban 
rationing.     "Formal  consumers"  receive  about  1,550  calories  per  day,  very 
heavy  workers  2,560  calories,  and  miners  about  300  calories  more  than  the 
latter.     The  average  nonfarm  ration  for  the  Czechoslovak  population  is 
1,900  calories,  while  the  German  part  of  the  population  -  unless  their 
loyalty  to  Czechoslovakia  is  proved  -  receive  only  1,250  calories  per 
"normal  consumer."    Unrationed  foods,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  some 
fish  and  game,  and  food  illegally  acquired,  are  reported  to  account  for 
300  -  500  additional  calories  per  person.     Therefore,  total  nonfarm  con- 
sumption for  the  Czech  population  (excluding  the  Germans)  in  December  1945 
amounted  to  about  2,200  calories.     Transportation  difficulties,  which 
hampered  an  equitable  distribution  of  foodstuffs  throughout  the  country, 
are  being  rapidly  eliminated.     Trucks  have  been  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Army  and  UN  ERA. 

Outlook 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  crop  is  rather  bright.     Though  the 
acreage  planted  will  be  below  prewar  or  wartime  peaks  (because  of  lack  in 
manpower,  resettlement  of  the  former  Sudetenland,  and  shortage  of  draft 
power  in  certain  areas),  all  vegetal  foods  should  be  plentiful  for  a 
population  only  about  four-fifths  of  its  prewar  size.*    The  output  of 
livestock  products  will  lag  somewhat  during  the  1946-47  consumption  year 
while  the  animal  populations  are  being  reconstituted. 

Poland 

Summary 

Latest  information  indicates  that  domestic  production  of  food  in 
1945-46  in  the  territory  at  present  under  Polish  administration  may  be 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  prewar  output  in  the  territory  of  prewar 
Poland.     Domestic  supplies  left  for  local  consumption  are  short,  even 
though  the  1945-46  territory  has  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  prewar  Poland.     Estimates  available  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently 


*)     The  indicated  reduction  is  mainly  due  to  expulsion,  of  the  resident 

German  population,  notably  of  the  Sudeten  areas,  and  of  the  Hungarian 
population  in  Slovakia.     A  smaller  number  of  Slovaks  will  be 
repatriated  from  Hungary. 
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reliable  for  a  quantitative  evaluation  of  production,  and  takings  by  the 
army  of  occupation  are  unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that,  while  the  farm 
population  is  not  too  abundantly  supplied,  the  population  in  many  urban 
and  rural  deficit  areas  is  actually  very  short  of  food.     Consumption  by 
this  population  group  in  the  first  half  of  1946  will  in  part  depend  on 
supplies  to  be  furnished  by  U1TRRA. 

Due  to  a  number  of  factors,  the  outlook  for  the  coming  crop  is  not 
encouraging.    Even  for  minimum  dietary  standards,  Poland  will  probably, 
remain  dependent  on  food  imports  in  1946-47. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Prewar  Poland  was  one  of  the  important  agricultural  surplus-pro- 
ducing countries  in  Europe.     It  exported  about  900,000  short  tons  of 
grain  and  considerable  quantities  of  sugar,  potatoes,  and  dry  legumes, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  animal  produce.    Net  exports  amounted  to  a  food 
equivalent  of  about  200  calories  per  person  per  day. 

The  war  brought  in  its  early  days  destruction  and  partition.  Polish' 
farmers  were  driven  from  the  western  areas  to  make  room  for  German 
settlers.     Also  the  Germans  were  more  intent  on  obtaining  forced  deliveries 
of  food  through  extortion,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  Polish  popula- 
tion, than  through  maximization  of  production.    Again  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  battles  raged  over  most  of  the  Polish  territory,  with  occupying 
forces  taking  livestock  and  other  supplies,  leaving  the  country  as 
thoroughly  damaged  as  any  in  Europe. 

Situation  in  1945-46 

The  territory  now  under  Polish  administration  excludes  the  relatively 
low-producing  eastern  area,s  of  prewar  Poland  but  includes  the  somewhat 
smaller  but  better  developed  area  to  the  east  of  Germany's  Oder-He isse 
line.    Having  lost  one-third  of  its  population,  the  present  Polish  territory 
has  more  and  better  cultivable  land  per  inhabitant  than  prewar  Poland  had. 
But  much  of  the  area  between  the  Oder  and  Poland's  prewar  western  frontier 
is  reported  to  be  so  devastated  and  so  stripped  of  all  movable  equipment 
and  supplies  that  the  1^-2  million  Poles  now  in  that  region  must  depend 
at  least  in  part  on  supplies  from  the  remaining  area  of  the  former  Poland. 
In  the  latter  part,  production  is  estimated  at  less  than  one -half  of 
prewar  in  all  crops  and  even  less  in  animal  produce.     Milk  cows  are  said 
to  be  down  to  44  xoercent,  horses  to  30  percent,  pigs  to  26  percent,  and 
sheep  to  10  percent  of  prewar  numbers. 

A  paralyzed  transport  system,  economic  insecurity,  and  the  burden  of 
an  army  of  occupation  make  it  appear  probable  that  domestic  supplies  of 
food  actually  .available  in  urban  and  deficit  rural  areas  are  very  short. 
Moreover,   about  seven-eights  of  domestic  food  supplies  are  starchy  foods, 
with  very  little  fat  and  animal  products  available.     The  Government  has 
a  system  of  pooling  a  part  of  the  farm  crop,  for  which  the  producer  is 
paid  a  low  price.     To  compensate  him,  the  farmer  is  permitted  to  sell  the 
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remaining  surplus  from  his  production  on  the  free  market  at  inflated  prices. 
Collections,  though,  are  not  satisfactory.     There  is  no  general  rationing 
system,  but  Government  workers  and  special  groups,  such  as  miners,  are 
provided  with  food.    Under  present  conditions,  only  the  rich  or  otherwise 
privileged  can  afford  an  adequate  diet.    UNRPA  supplies,  though,  are 
expected  to  alleviate  the  situation  somewhat  in  the  near  future. 

Outlook 

Crop  prospects  for  the  coming  harvest  are  poor,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  a  speedy  recovery  in  livestock  production.'    Fall  planting 
has  been  disappointing,  according  to  statements  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  shortage  of  draft  power  and  equipment  will  not  permit 
compensation  in  spring  planting.    Manpower  is  also  short  in  the  German 
area,  from  which  the  resident  population  is  being  expelled.     The  drastic 
changes  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  made  in  areas  where  large  estates 
prevailed,  reducing  farms  to  sizes  too  small  for  efficient  operation,  will 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  production,  even  though  cooperative  farming  of 
larger  tracts  of  land  may  alleviate  some  of  the  worst  economic  effects 
of  these  measures. 

Poland  will  probably  remain  dependent  on  some  imports  of  food  to 
maintain  even  a  minimum  dietary  standard  in  1946-47. 


Austria 

Summary 

December  1945  levels  of  consumption  in  Austria  were  probably  below 
2,000  calories  per  head  of  the  total  population  (below  1,800  for  the 
nonfarm  population)  -  a  decline  by  almost  one-third  against  prewar  con- 
sumption of  2,850  calories,  and  about  20  percent  compared  to  1943-44. 
The  burden  of  the  decline  falls  heaviest  on  the  nonfarm  consumer.  The 
prospect  of  agricultural  production  for  Austria  in  the  coming  season 
(1946-47)  is  not  bright,   and  output  may  not  show  much  improvement  over 
that  of  the  past  year,  which  was  the  worst  since  the  -founding  of  the 
Austrian  republic. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

■    Through  strenuous  efforts,  Austria,   in  the  middle  thirties,  had 
attained  what  was  for  that  country  a  high  degree  of  food  self-sufficiency, 
with  75  percent  of  total  consumption  covered  by  domestic  production.  The 
country  produced  70  percent  of  its  food  grains,   100  percent  of  its  sugar, 
82  percent  of  its  meat,  and  75  percent  of  its  fat  requirements.     To  some 
extent,  however,  meat  and  fat  output  was  based  upon  imported  feed 
supplies. 

After  the  annexation  of  Austria,   the  German  agricultural  program 
called  for  maximum  production.     High  yielding  crops,   such  as  potatoes, 
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sugar  beets,  feed  beets,   and  especially  oilseeds  (chiefly  rape),  were 
fostered  at  the  expense  of  feed  grains.     Although  expansion  in  acreage 
of  these  crops  \^a.s  moderately  successful,  yields  of  all  crops  declined, 
partly  "because  of  unfavorable  weather,  but  even  more  owing  to  the  pro- 
gressive scarcity  of  factors  of  production.     In  1943  and  1944  the  output 
of  potatoes,   sugar  beets,  and  grains  was  considerably  (about  20  percent) 
below  the  prewar  average  (1933-37).     Acreages  of  both  feed  grains  and 
bread  grains  had  been  significantly  reduced.     Vegetable  production  was  up, 
but  the  increa.se  was  more  than  offset  by  a  drastic  decline  in  fruit 
output.     The  grea.tly  curtailed  import  of  feedstuff s  and  the  diversion  of 
grain  from  feed  to  food  use  forced  a  reduction  in  livestock  numbers, 
particularly  hogs  and  poultry.     By  1943-44  meat  and  egg  output  had 
declined  by  25  percent  (pork  alone  by  about  40  percent)  and  slaughter  fat 
by  over  50  percent  compared  to  the  1933-37  average. :   Milk  production  was 
down  by  12  percent. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  diet  of  the  Austrian  population,  which  had 
gained  about  a  million  in  number  through  the  influx  of  foreign  labor  and 
German  evacuees,  Germany  diverted  to  Austria  substantial  quantities  of 
grains,  fats,  sugar,  and  potatoes.     As  a-  result,  food  consumption  up  to 
the  last  year  of  the  war  remained  at  a  relatively  satisf acto^  level.  Per 
capita  food  intake  stood  at  about  2,450  calories  per  day  in  1943-44, 
against  2,850  in  prewar  days.     A  drastic  reduction  was  decreed  in  the 
early  spring  of  1945,  when  total  food  allowances  were  about  1,900  calories 
per  head  of  the  nonfarm  population  (including  unrationed  and  illegal 
consumption)  reaching  almost  the  lowest  levels  of  World  V/ar  I. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

Domestic  food  production  in  1945-46  ha.s  been  reduced  to  between 
1,100  and  1,300  calories  per  head  of  the  total  population.     This  compares 
with  a  prewar  production  of  2,150  calories  per  capita  for  a  population 
somewhat  smaller  than  it  is  now.     The  decline  in  total  output  of  food, 
compared  to  prewar,  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  about  40  percent. 

Present  estimates  show  that  gross  production  of  the  major  food  groups 
declined  by  about  50  percent  compared  to  prewar.     This  sharp  decline  is 
due  to  the  effects  of  open  warfare  and  occupation  and  unfavorable  weather 
in  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
cumulative  effects  of  wartime  shortages.     Bread  grains  in  terms  of  flour 
are  down  by  only  one- third  (total  grains  one-half)  due  to  diversions  from 
feed  to  food  and  higher  milling  rates.    A  similar  diversion  has  kept 
potato  consumption  at  prewar  levels,  despite  a  decline  in  total  produc- 
tion by  almost  50  percent.     Sugar  production,   though,  has  declined 
90  percent.     Supplies  of  vegetables  are  slightly  above,   of  fruits  consid- 
erably below  the  prewar  quantities.     Output  of  all  livestock  products  is 
estimated  at  about  50  percent  of  prewar',  although  latest  livestock 
estimates  allow  a  more  o-ptimistic  view.     In  case  food  imports  are  insuf- 
ficient this  winter,  a  further  reduction  in  livestock  numbers  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  meat  production  must  be  expected. 
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AUSTRIA:     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,  and  estimated 
production  1945-46,  by  major  connodity  groups 


Estimated  total 
production 

•Domestic 
available 

production 
for  food 

Net 
imports 

Net 
exports 

Commodity 

:i933-37 
average 

1 1945-46 
prelim. 

1933-37 
average 
1/ 

1 11945-46 
\  prelim. 

average 
1933-34 
:to  1937-38 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

-  -  1,000 

short  tons 

_  _  _  _ 

Grains 

Grains  for  food, 
in  terns  of  flour 

2,100 

1,075 

_ 

665 

_ 
439 

379 
(for  food) 

•  292 

Sugar,  refined 

176 

18. 

176 

18 

2 

Potatoes 

2,972 

1,523 

646 

628 

15 

Meats  (carcass 
weight)  2/ 

344 

161 

344 

161 

77 

Fats  for  food- (as 
products) 

86 

47 

86 

47 

29 

Whole  nilk  for  .  . , 
fluid  consumption 

1 , 543 

732 

33 

l/  For  complete  prewar  food  balance,   giving  per  capita  consumption,  see 


Appendix. 

2/  Includes  poultry  and  rabbit  meat. 


The  zonal- partition  of  Austria  makes  food  distribution  difficult  and 
unequal  among  zones.     The  breakdovm  of  transport  facilities  and  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  displaced  persons  and  large  numbers  of 
refugees,  notably  German  nationals  from  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
Yugoslavia,  add  to  the  difficulties.     Requisitions  by  the  Russian  ?\nd,  to 
a  lesser  extent,  the  French  armies  also  constituted  an  important  drain  on 
local  supplies.     Approximately  uniform  food  distribution,   at  least  of 
total  calories,  has  been  achieved  only  in  Vienna. 

Beginning  with  March  1,  UFRRA  will  assume  full  responsibility  for 
Austrian  food  relief  and  is  expected  to  eliminate  inequalities  among 
zones.     How  great  the  inequality  is  can  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of 
normal  consumers'  rations,   received  by  40  to  50  percent  of  the  nonfarm 
population,   in  the  four  zones  in  terms  of  calories  per  day  (October  1945): 
Russian  zone  800,  United  States  1,490,  British  1,425,  French  1,445,  and 
Vienna  1,550.     Heavy  workers  obtain  1,165  calories  per  day  in  the  Russian, 
2,725  in  the  United  States,  2,410  in  the  British,  2,190  in  the  French  zone, 
and  3,000  in  Vienna, 
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In  these  circumstances  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  present 
average  food  consumption  for  the  country  as  a  whole.     Rations  are  not  always 
fully  available.     In  December  1945  Consumers  in  Vienna  may  have  averaged  ' 
1,700  calories  from  rations  plus  100  calories  from  unrationed  and  "black- 
market  foodstuffs.    Nonfarm  consumers  in  the  United  States,  British,  and 
French  zones  may  have  averaged  1,600  calories  from  rations,  plus  100  to  200 
calories  from  unrationed  and  illegal  supplies.     In  the  Russian  zone,  on 
the  other  hand,  total  nonfarm  supplies  may  not  have  exceeded  1,000  calories 
from  rations,  plus  perhaps  from  400  to  500  calories  outside  the  ration. 
Thus  the  situation  in  the  Russian  zone  seems  particularly  critical.  Food 
riots  have  already  "been  reported  from  some  industrial  centers  such  as 
Wiener  Eeustadt. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  a  total  present  food  intake  not  exceeding 
1,800  calories  for  the  nonfarm  population  or  about  60  percent  of  the  prewar 
level  seems  to  be  indicated.     Even  this  low  level  cannot  be  sustained 
unless  substantial  imports  are  made  in  the  coming  months. 

Outlook 

The  cumulative  decline  in  soil  fertility,   lack  of  fertilizer,  and 
the  great  loss  of  horses  and  therefore  draft  power,   as  well  as  equipment, 
in  the  Russian  zone  make  it  unlikely  that  domestic  production  in  Austria 
will  show  much  improvement  in  1946-47.     A  measurable  proportion  of  the 
land  in  Lower  Austria  and  Burgenland,   the  richest  districts,  was  not  sown 
last  fall,   and  it  is  unlikely  that  spring  sowings  will  make  up  for  the 
loss.     Some  categories  of  livestock  may  experience  further  declines. 


Germany 

Summary 

In  the  occupation  zones  of  the  Western  Allies  supplies  of  food  from 
domestic  sources  in  the  consumption  year  1945-46  should  average  1,500 
calories  per  person  per  day  (1.100  for  the  nonfarm  population). 
December  1945  consumption  levels  in  these  zones  were  probably  not  above 
1,750  calories  for  the  average  of  the  nonfarm  population.     This  level 
cannot  be  maintained  for  the  remainder  of  the  consumption  year  unless 
imports  prove  much  larger  than  now  envisioned.     Before  the  war  the  non- 
farm  population  of  the  area  consumed  about  2,700  calories  per  person  per 
day.     The  outlook  for  domestic  production  in  the  1946-47  consumption  year 
is  for  little,   if  any,  increase. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

While  all  of  Germany  within  its  1937  frontiers  before  the  war  produced 
about  83  percent  of  its  total  food  needs,   the  area  west  of  the  Oder-lTeisse 
line  now  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom,   the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  and  the  United  States  had  an  output  of  less  than  75  percent  of 
total  requirements.     This  area  had  a  deficit  of  somewhat  over  1,000,000 
short  tons  each  of  bread  grains,  feed  grains,  and  potatoes,  200,000  tons 
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of  sugar,  800,000  tons  of  edible  fats  and  oils,   350,000  tons  of  neat, 
150,000  tons  of  eggs,  and  1,500,000  tons  of  oilseeds.     The  feed  grains  and 
the  cake  equivalent  of  the  oilseeds  brought  into  the  area  nay  be  estimated 
as  having  produced  200,000  tons  of  neat,   50,000  tons  of  slaughter  fats, 
and  2,500,000-  tons  of  milk.     The  area's  production,  therefore,  covered 
only  fron  80  to  85  percent  of  its  total  bread  needs,  90  percent  of  food- 
potato  requirenents ,  and  80  to  85  percent  of  its  sugar  requirements;  its 
apparent  self-sufficiency  in  neat  was  90  percent,  but  only  80  percent  if 
feed  imports  are  considered.     Similarly,  fat  production  was  50  (40)  percent 
of  requirements. 

During  the  war  years,  domestic  food  output  showed  a  gradual  decline, 
but  substantial  imports  into  the  area  of  grain,  fats,  meat,  and  sugar 
maintained  consunption  at  a  reasonably  satisfactory  level.     In  19-1-3-44 
total  civil ian  consumption  still  stood  at  2,450  calories  per  person  per 
day.     The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  military  situation  in  1944-45,  which 
entailed  a  great  reduction  in  German  takings  from  other  countries, 
resulted  in  a  substantial  decline  in  the  food  intake,  especially  from 
March  194-5  onward. 

Until  early  in  1945,   farm  controls  continued  to  function  well,  and 
distribution  of  available  supplies  was  reasonably  equitable  as  among  the 
various  urban  population  groups.     The  black  market  remained  unimportant. 
Nonfarm  consumption  in  1943-44  was  estinated  at  an  average  of  2,250 
calories,   farn  consunption  at  3,300,  with  the  average  at  2,450  calories, 
as  indicated.     The  "normal  consumer"  intake  at  that  time  was  over  2,000 
calories  "per  day.     By  March  1945  average  consumption  by  the  nonfarm 
,  -population  was  reduced  to  1,900  calories  and  that  of  the  "normal  consumer" 
to  1,600  calories  per  day. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

Domestic  output  of  food  in  the  occupation  zones  of  the  Western  Allies 
during  the  present  consumption  year  nay  at  best  be  estimated  at  1,500 
calories  per  person  per  day,   or  about  1,100  calories  for  the  average  of 
the  nonfarm  population.     This  is  a  production  of  ultimate  food  energy  only 
5  to  10  percent  below  that  of  prewar  years  in  this  area..     The  decline  is 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  elimination  of  that  part  of  food  production 
which  in  prewar  years  was  based  on  imported  feed  supplies  not  now 
available.     With  total  agricultural  production  in  the  zones  of  the 
Western  Allies  in  1945-46  around  one-fourth  below  the  prewar  level,  the 
maintenance  of  the  output  of  ultimate  food  energy  at  from  90  to  95  percent 
of  prewar  is  explained  by  the  large-scale  shift  in  the  utilization  of 
total  supplies  from  feed  to  direct  food  uses,  especially  through  higher 
flour  extraction  and  the  admixture  of  barley  flour  in  bread-making. 

Total  crop  production  in  the  Soviet  occupation  zone  in  1945  may  be 
estimated  at  less  than  70  percent  of  the  prewar  average.     Compared  to 
1944,   total  crop  output  in  all  four  zones  taken  together  may  have 
declined  little  more  than  10  percent,  with  reductions  smallest  in  the 
American  zone  and  largest  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  zone  that  lies  east 
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of  the  Elbe  river.     In  this  latter  area  there  was  a  moderate  decline  only 
in  the  case  of  the  "bread-grain  crop,  most  of  which  was  sown  in  the  fall  of 
1944;  all  spring-sown  crops,   including  sugar  beets,  oilseeds,  and  the 
all- import ant  potatoes,   suffered  great  losses  in  both  acreages  and  yields, , 

Ho  final  figures  on  present  -livestock  numbers  are  yet  available  for 
the  four  occupation  zones.     Indications  are,  however,   that  cow  numbers  are 
down  by.  perhaps  20  percent,  hogs  by  about  60  percent,   compared  to  prewar. 
Losses  have  been  greatest  in  the  Soviet  and  French  zones,   and  smallest  in 
the  American  zone,  where  the  decline  in  cow  numbers  was  only  slight,,  in 
all  cattle  about  5  percent,  and  in  hogs  about  50  percent.     The  loss  of 
horses  in  the  Soviet  zone  east  of  the  Elbe  is  reported  to  have  been  about 
two-thirds  of  prewar  numbers.     There  was  also  a  considerable  decline  in 
the  French  zone,  while  the  declines  in  the  British  and  American  zones  were 
much  smaller. 

As  a.  result  of  these  developments,  the  output  of  livestock  products 
in  the  four  zones  in  1945-4-6  runs  much  below  prewar.     Meat  production  may 
be  only  40  percent  of  the  prewar  average,  milk  production  perhaps  60 
percent.    Milk  yields  per  cow  have  further  declined. 

Imports  now  under  consideration  are  likely  to  fall  far  short  of 
minimum  requirements  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  serious  disease  and  unrest. 
Even  though  farm  controls  have  not  deteriorated  nearly  as  much  as  had  been 
expected,  domestic  supplies  left  for  the  nonfarm  population  are  sorely 
inadequate.     The  food  situation  and  outlook  in  the  zones  of  the  Western 
Allies  have  been  viewed  with  grave  concern  by  a.  Combined  nutrition  Committee, 
composed  of  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  French  experts,  .who  ma.de 
repeated  surveys  of  conditions.     The  Committee  as  far  back  as  August  1945 
indicated  that  an  immediate  increase  in  the  urban  "normal  consumer"  ration 
to  1,550  calories  is  of  paramount  importance,  not  only  because  of  nutritional 
considerations,  but  also  in  view  of  the, serious  shortage  of  fuel  and  inade- 
quate shelter.     It  was  further  recommended  that  this  ration  be  raised  to 
1,700  calories  in  the  worst  areas  not  later  than  January  1,  1946. 

Until  November  1945,  normal  consumer  rations  in  all  four  zones 
remained  below  the  1,550  calories  believed  by  the  Committee  insufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  health  for  more  than  a  few  months.     The  rations 
were  highest  in  the  British  zone,  followed  by  those  in  the  American  zone, 
but  were  considerably  smaller  in  the  French  and  Russian  zones  (800  to  1,200 
calories).     These  rations,  moreover,  were  not  always  honored,  especially 
in  the  French  and  Soviet  zones.     In  no  zone  was  it  possible  to  attain 
equitable  distribution,   and  rations  by  products  varied  greatly  as  among 
perieds  and  localities  due  to  transport  and  storage  difficulties. 

Beginning  with  November,  urban  rations  in  the  British  zone  almost 
reached  the  target  of  1,550  calories  for  the  "normal  consumer;"  in  the 
American  zone  the  normal  consumer  ration  was  1,500  calories,  but  still 
ranged  only  from  750  to  1,200  calories  in  the  Soviet  zone.  The  normal 
consumer  ration  in  the  French  zone  still  seemed  to  stand  at  around 
1,200  calories.     Depending  upon  the  weight  distribution  of  other  consumer 
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-categories,   the  average  urban  ration  for  all  consumers  in  December  1945 
,  has  been  estimated  at  1,200  calories  in  the  Russian  zone  and  1,600  calories 
in  the  American  zone. .  Unrationed  and  black-market  foodstuffs  are  said  to 
add  greatly  varying  amounts  of  energy  to  the  rationed  intake,   ranging  from 
zero  for  many  to  1,000  calories  for  a  few  people,   and  averaging  perhaps 
300  to  400  calories  in  the  Russian  and  200  in  the  American  zone. 

It  should  he  noted  that,   on  the  basis  of  available  statistics,  it 
would  appear  unlikely  that  rations'',  for  the  remainder  of  the  consumption 
year  could  be  maintained  at  December  1945  levels  unless  imports  were  to 
be  much  larger  than  now  envisioned.     If  rations  must  be  reduced  even  from 
the  present  low  levels,  the  situation  in  Germany,  already  characterized  by 
a  conspicuous  rise  in  death  rates,  especially  infant  mortality,  and  in  the 
incidence  of  epidemics,  may  abruptly  take  an  alarming  turn. 

Outlook 

Prospects  for  1946  crop  production  vary  but  are  not  very  promising 
anywhere.     The  American  zone  is  satisfactorily  provided  with  both  draft 
and  animal  power,  but  supplies  of  commercial  fertilizer,  spare  parts,  and 
new  machinery  are  quite  inadequate.     There  is  also  a  scarcity  of  several 
types  of  seed,   including  seed  potatoes.     An  exchange  of  food  potatoes  for 
seed  potatoes  with  the  British  zone  is  being  arranged. 

In  the  British  and  French  zones  as  well,   commercial  nitrogen  and 
phosphates  will  be  practically  unavailable  and  the  supply  of  spare  parts 
and  new  machinery  very  short.     The  British  zone,   as  the  American,  is 
sufficiently  provided  with  both  man  and  draft  power. 

.The  Russian  zone  may  be  reasonably  well  supplied  with  commercial 
nitrogen  (about  60  percent  of  the  1938-39  level)  and,   in  areas  adjacent 
to  the'  mines,  with  all  the  potash  needed  by  the  producers.     However,  there 
will  be  practically  no  phosphates.     The  large  estates,  which  were  sub- 
divided into  small  plots  -  plots  indeed  too  small  for  efficient  operation  - 
for  the  time  being  may  continue,  to  be  run  as  large  farms  on  a  cooperative 
basis.     In  such  circumstances  the  principal  effect  of  the  land  reform  may 
be  a  large  decline  in  market  deliveries,   although  the  standard  of  produc- 
tion also  will  -deteriorate.     If  draft  power  in  the  Russian  zone  is  not 
much  above  25  percent,   as  has  been  reported,   such  shortage  will  be  the 
decisive  production  factor  in  that  zone'  in  the'  near  future. 


Italy 

Summary 

Italy  is  now  faced  with  the  worst  food  situation  of  her  recent 
history.     During  the  consunrotion  year  1945-46  the  per  capita  calorie  intake 
appears  considerably  below  the  2,200  to  2,300  calories  consumed  in  the  war 
years  up  to  1943  and  a  peacetime  (1933-37)  average  of  2,550.     December  1945 
levels  of  total  food  consumption  by  the  nonfarm  population  do  not  seem  to 
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have  exceeded-  an  average  of  1,550  calories  per  person  per  day.    Even  this 
low  intake  will  have  to  "be  reduced  unless  substantial  imports  are  made. 

On  the  "basis  of  official  estimates  checked  and  accepted  "by -the  Allied 
Commission,  domestic  food  production  for  the  consumption  year  1945-46  is 
less  than  60  percent  of  the  prewar  average.     Even  if  this  figure  v/ere  to 
overstate  the  decline  in  food  output,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  decline 
in  production  was  exceptionally  large,  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  worst 
droughts  of  the  past  century  and  of  the  effects  of  war  damage  to  the 
production  plant. 

Since  considerable  recovery  in  the  domestic  food  output  for  1946-47 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  and  with  food  imports  remaining  at  current 
levels,  the  average  per  capita  calorie  supply  in  the,  next  consumption  year 
will  be  larger. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

The  program  of  increasing  food  self-sufficiency  which  was  in  effect 
prior  to  the  war  had  reduced  Italy's  net  imports  of  foods  to  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  calorie  intake.    Net  imports  of  grains  represented 
but  5  percent  of  the  total  supply,  while  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency 
for  meats  and  edible  fats  was  90  and  85  percent,  respectively.  Sugar 
imports  were  negligible. 

During  the  war  years  1940  and  1941,  domestic  food  production  was 
maintained  at  about  the  prewar  average.     The. first  signs  of  war  weariness 
became  evident  in  1942,  when 'both  production  and  consumption  of  food  took 
a  decided  turn  for  the  worse.     It  is  estimated  that  in  1943,   as  a  result 
of  military  operations  and  of  a  severe  drought  in  the  southern  regions, 
the  average  calorie  intake  fell  to  about  2,000  calories  per  day.  During 
the  consumption  year  1944-45,  virtually  the  entire  country  suffered  from 
war-caused  dislocations,  food  consumption  falling  to  an  average  of 
1,900  calories  per  day. 

The  lack  of  fully  effective  distribution  controls  have  long  repre- 
sented Italy's  major  food-management  problem.     The  system  of  compulsory 
pooling  of  staple  foodstuffs  -  first  adopted  in  1936  as  a  price-sustaining 
measure  for  wheat  and  gradually  extended  to  all  grains,  pulses,  and  edible 
fats  -  allowed  some  12  million  self-suppliers  to  retain  food  sufficient 
to  insure  that  portion  of  the  population  normal  levels  of  food  consumption, 
notwithstanding  any  decline  in  food  output.     Thus,   short  crops  involved 
greater  percentage  reductions  in  the  supplies-1  available  to  the  ration-card 
holders.     For  instance,  a  6-percent  decline  in  grain  production  from  1941 
to  1942  was  attended  by  a  13-percent  decline  in  collections  by  Government 
pools.     Moreover,  a  system  of  nation-wide  rations  existed  only  for  grain 
products,  edible  fats,   and  sugar,  while  legumes,  most  animal  products,  and 
potatoes  were  rationed  locally  on  the  basis  of  available  supplies.  Local 
rations  varied  widely  from  section  to  sect  ion  and  from  time  to  time.  At 
no  time  did  the  Fascist  Government  attempt  to : integrate  local  and  nation- 
wide rations  in  a  system  that  would  equalize  food  supplies  throughout  the 
country. 


As  a  result  of  the  indicated  difficulties  and  distribution  inequalities, 
consumption  "by  ration-card  holders  in  1943-44  and  1944-45  was  probably  no 
more  than  1,750  and  1,700  calories,  respectively,  with  nation-wide  rations 
for  "normal  consumers"  of  less  than  900  calories  per  day.     Thus  the' 
importance  to  the  nonproducing  population  of  supplies  obtained  from  the 
black  market  and  of  unra.tioned  foodstuffs  was  considerable.'    In  1943-44  and 
1944-45  such  supplies  may  have  amounted  to  an  average  of  around  800  calorics 
per  day. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

Revised  estimates  of  1945-46  production  for  food,   including  allowances 
for  newly  issued  data  on  grain  and  sugar  production,  place  the  daily  per 
capita  supply  from  domestic  sources  at  less  than  1,300  calories,   as  compared 
with  2,350  calories  in  1933-37. 

Reduced  acreage,   adverse  weather,  and  fertilizer  shortages  curtailed 
grain  production  for  food  to  53  percent  of  the  prewar  average.     With  an 
80-percent  decline  in  acreage  and  much  of  the  beet  crop  unsuitable  for 
processing,   the  sugar  output  is  reported  to  have  fallen  to  some  6  percent 
of  prewar.     The  potato  crop  is  less  than  60  percent  of  prewar.     Olive  oil 
output,  now  placed  a.t  100,000  short  tons,   is  the  lowest  in  many  years. 
Livestock  numbers,  which  had  increased  steadily  up  to  1942,  by  now  have 
been  sharply  curtailed  from  prewar  levels,   cattle  and  equine  animals  by 
25  percent,   sheep  and  goats  by  20  percent,  hogs  by  15  percent. 


ITALY;     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1933-37,   and  estimated 
production  1945-46,  by  major  commodity  groups 


Estimated  total 
product  ion 

Domest  ic 
available 

production: 
for  food 

Net 
imports 

Set 
exports 

Commodity 

1933-37; 1945-46 
aver  ag  e  [  p  r'e  1  i  m . 

1933-37 
:  average 

V 

1  .1945-46  [ 
prelim.  ] 

average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

.  average 
1933-34 
to  1937-38 

-  -  1,000 

short  tons 

Grains 

Grains  for  food, 
in  terns  of  flour 

12,971  7,320 

9,  608 
'7,768 

5,070 
4,370 

2/  292 
(for  food) 

267 

Sugar,  refined 

326  18 

326 

18 

Potatoes 

3,074  1,764 

1,811 

882 

47 

Heats  (carcass 
weight)  3/ 

,       888  592 

888 

■  592 

■  68 

Fats  for  food  (as 
products) 

477  217 

477 

217 

.  51.-  ! ' 

Whole  milk  for 
fluid  consumption 

1,714 

1,213 

1/  For  complete  prewar  food  balance,   giving  also  per  capita  consumption, 

see  Appendix", 
2/  Includes  rice. 

3/  Includes  -poultry  and  rabbit  meat. 
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Food  import  requirements  are  very  large,  due  to  the  decline  in  pro- 
duction and  inadequate  distribution  controls.     Of  the  4,200,000  tons  of 
wheat  needed  to  maintain  the  ration  throughout  the  consumption  year,  the 
equivalent  of  only  1,300,000  tons  of  wheat  we're  available  through  govern- 
ment pools,  while  about  1,000,000  tons  of  grains  may  have  entered  illegal 
channels.    .Controlled  supplies  of  fats  in  the  1945-46  consumption  year 
are ' expected  to  yield  but  46,000  tons  against  a  total  ration  requirement 
of  over  115,000  tons. 

"Formal  consumer"  rations  in  December  1945  furnished  only  820  calories 
per  ;ierson  per  day,  the  weighted ' average  .ration  940  calories.     Food  sup- 
plies outside  the  ration  are  not  likely  to  contribute  as  much  as  600 
calories  per  day,   so  that  present  average  nonfarm  consumption  does  not 
seem  to  exceed  1,550  calories.     Even  this  low  level  could  not  be  main- 
tained- for  the  remainder  of  the  consumption  year  unless  imports  are  sub- 
stantial. 

The  plight  of  the  urban  consumer  is  further  illustrated  by  consider- 
ing the  position  of  Rome  with  regard  to  certain  animal  products.     In  this 
city,  where  the  food  supply  is  of  special  concern  to  the  Italian  and  Allied 
authorities,  meat  consumption  in  1945  was  but  one-seventh  of  normal.  Over 
the  same  period  controlled  milk  supplies  were  only  20  percent  of  normal 
and  were  even  smaller  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1944,  when  the 
effect  of  milk  shortages,   the  steadily  increasing  rate  of  infant  mortality, 
created  much  concern  to  the  Allied  authorities-. 

Outlook 


Food  production  in  1946-47  should  be ■ considerably  above  the  levels 
reached  in  1945-46.  This  expectation  is  based:  on  (a)  reports  of  favor- 
able weather  during  the  fall  planting  season  and  a  larger  wheat  acreage 
sown  as  well  as  the  assumption  that  the  disastrous  'drought  conditions  of 
1945  will  not  recur  in  1946;  (b)  increased  'supplies  of  both  nitrogenous 
and  phosphatic  fertilizer;  ( c)  distribution  to  farmers  of  both  domestic 
and  imported  tractors. 

Among  the  elements  that  -  militate  against  much  higher  food  production 
are  the  growing  unrest  in  rural  areas  due  to  rising  living  costs  and  the 
deepening  of  the  food  crisis.  ■•■Despite'  the  imports  of  tractors,  a  shortage 
of  draft  power  will  continue. 


Definite  improvements  are  expected  in  the  suoply  of  both  sugar  and 
of  olive  oil,   as  well  as  in  the  yield  of  grains.     Shortages  of  concentrates 
will  continue  to  interfere  with  the  rehabilitation  of  herds  and  flocks. 
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Spain 

« 

Summary 

The  food  situation  in  Spain  deteriorated  in  the  last  half  of  1945  and 
will,  probably  "become  still  more  difficult  in  the- first  half  of  1946. 
Domestic  food  supplies  are  unusually  short,  and  imports  during  the  current 
consumption  year  may  not  raise  total  supplies  in  1945-46  to  as  much  as 
1,900  calories  per  person  per  day.     This  level  is  considerably  lower  than 
that  prevailing  in  the  past  2  years  and  less  than  three-fourths  of  the 
pre- Civil  War  average  of  2,650  calories.     Since  a  drought  as  severe  as 
that  of  1945  is  unlikely  to  recur  in  the  coming  spring  and  summer,  crop 
production  in  1946  will  probably  show  a  substantial  recovery,  with  a 
consequent  easing  of  the  food  situation,  provided  that  imports  are  main- 
tained at  the  level  of  recent  years. 

Pre-Spanish  Civil  War  and  Wartime  Situation 

Before  the  Civil  War,  Spain  was  about  self-sufficient  on  a  diet  which 
compared  unfavorably  with  those  of  most  Western  European  countries. 
Domestic  output  satisfied  requirements  of  wheat  in  years  of  good  crops,  of 
sugar,  and  livestock  products,  which  were  produced  almost  wholly  with 
domestic  feed.     There  was  a  deficit  in  legumes,  eggs,  and  fish.     At  the 
same  time,  Spain  had  an  export  surplus  of  olive  oil,  fruits,  vegetables, 
nuts,  wine,  rice,  and  potatoes. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  sown  area  showed  a  marked  decrease,  and 
recent  years  have  apparently  brought  little  recovery.     According  to 
official  sources,  acreages  under  the  four  main  small  grains  and  corn 
amounted  to  6,900,000  hectares  (17,000,000  acres)  in  1943,  as  compared 
with  6,300,000  (15,600,000)  in  1940  and  6,200,000  (2C, 300,000)  on  the 
average  in  1931-35.     At  the  same  time,  sheep  and  goats,  the  chief 
competitors  of  grain  for  use  of  the  land,   seem  to  have  multiplied 
strongly. 

Hot  only  crop  acreages,   out  also  yields  have  been  reported  at  levels 
well  below  the  pre- Civil  War  average.     While  part  of  the  reported  decrease 
is  no  doubt  statistical  in  nature,   there  is  little  question  but  that  food 
production  was  much  smaller  than  before  the  war.     Spain  became  heavily 
dependent  on  outside  sources  for  food.     Considerable  amounts  of  wheat  and 
some  other  foodstuffs  were  imported,  while  exports  were  largely  confined 
to  oranges  and  wine.     Total  supplies,  however,  probably  provided  no  more 
than  2,300  calories  per  person  per  day  even  in  a  good  year  such  as 
1944-45. 

The  burden  of  the  reduction  in  food  supplies  was  very  unequally 
distributed.     In  Spain,  as  in  a  number  of  countries,   ineffective  controls 
and  transportation  difficulties  prevented  efficient  collection  and 
equitable  distribution  of  food.     Producers  were  reluctant  to  restrict 
their  utilization  of  home-grown  produce  and  deliver  the  surplus  to  the 
authorities  at  prices  far  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  black  market. 


Leaks  in  the  official  channels  of  distribution  occurred  all  along  the  line 
from  producers  to  "consumers,  further  reducing  supplies  for  distribution 
against  ration  cards.     Stated  rations,  which  were  not  always  fully  available, 
provided  something  under  1,200  calories  daily  on  the  average  for  the  various 
urban  consumer  categories  in  1944-45.     Unrationed  foods,  which  by  that  time 
included  livestock  products  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  plus  food 
obtained  illegally  probably  raised  urban  consumption  to  some  2,000  calories 
per  person  per  day. 

Review  of  the  1945-46  Consum-ption  Year 


Spain  suffered  severely  from  drought  during  the  last  growing  season. 
While  a  fair  amount  of  rain  was  received  in  the  autumn  of  1944,  the  total 
for  the  following  winter,  spring,  and  summer  in  Madrid  was  below  6  inches, 
or  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  for  decades.     As  a 
result,   crop  output  fell  to  low  levels.     Even  allowing  for  some  under- 
estimation by  official  figures,   food  production  in  1945-46  is  estimated 
at  less  than  70  percent  of  the  average  for  1931-35,  providing  around 
1,600  calories  per  person  per  day  for  a  population  which  is  over  10  percent 
larger  than  before  the  Civil  ¥ar, 

SPAIN  (excluding  Canary  Islands);     Production  and  trade  .in  food 
products  1931-35,  and  estimated  production  1945-46, 
by  major  commodity  groups  l/ 
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4,895 
3,770 

2,  700 
4/  2,430 

3/20 
(for  food) 

15 

Sugar,  refined 

330 

140 

330 

140 
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Potatoes    6/  - 

5,363 

4,080 

2,575 

1,  985 

■  i  94 

Heats  (carcass 
weight)  7/ 

680 

555 

680 

555 

5/ 

Fats  for  food  (as  • 
products)  : 

'  460 

290 

460 

290 

,  :  66t 

ft/hole  milk  for  : 
fluid  consumption" 

1,  625 

1,050 

1 

17  Some  allowance  has  been  made  for  underestimation  of  1945-46  output  by 

official  figures.     2/  For  complete  prewar  food  balance,   giving  also  per 
capita  consumption,   see t Appendix.      3/  Includes  rice  in  terms  of  milled. 
4/  Assuming  a  flour  extraction  rate  of  95  percent  for  wheat  and  rye. 
5/  Less  than  500  short  tons.     6/  Includes  sweet  potatoes.     7j  Includes 
poultry,     8/  Includes  processed  milk  in  terms  of  fresh. 


Recent  reports  have  necessitated  a  downward  revision  of  the  October 
estimates  of  1945-46  food  production.     Compared  to  the  pre-Civil  War 
average,  wheat  production  appears  to  he  down  by  more  than  one-half  and 
barley  and  oats  production  by  more  than  three-fifths^    Rice  and, 
according  to  unofficial  Spanish  estimates,   rye  and  corn  made  a  much 
better  showing.     Sugar  production  remains  abnormally  low.     Output  of 
potatoes  and  especially  legumes  is  smaller  than  last  year  and  well'  below 
the  average  for  1931-35.     Olive  oil  from  the  1945  olive  crop  is  now 
expected  to  fall  short  even  of  the  low  194^-45  level.     Shortage  of  feed- 
stuffs  and  prematurely  dried-up  -pastures  have  brought  the  expected  decline 
in  livestock  numbers.     As  of  October  1945,   sheep  and  goat  numbers  were 
apparently  still  above  pre-Civil  War  levels,  but  cattle  and  hog  numbers 
were  reported  at  90  and  91  percent,   respectively,   of  the  yea'r-ehd 
estima.te  for  1934. 

In  view  of  the  prospective  short  grain  supplies,  bread  rations  were 
reduced  in  the  summer,  low- income  consumers  being  entitled  to  150  grams 
of  bread  per  day  as  against  230  grams  earlier  in  the  year,  and  barley, 
corn,  and  manioc  are  at  present  being  admixed  with  bread  flour.  Legal 
weighted  average  rations  for  the  urban  population  in  Tovember  1945 
probably  provided  little  if  any  more-  than  900  calories  per  day.  Since 
supplies  of  unrationed  and  black-marketed  food  no  doubt  have  also  been 
reduced,   as  compared  with  1944-45,'  the  total  intake  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion at  present  may  be  estimated  at  a  daily  average  of  around  1,500 
calories  per  capita,     This  level  cannot  be  maintained  unless  substantial 
imports  are  forthcoming  in  the  first  half  of  1946. 

Outlook  '  : 

The  long  drought  in  Spain  was  broken  in  the  autumn  of  1945,  which 
brought  abundant  rains.     Fall-sown  grains  are  reported  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition.    Provided  that  weather  conditions  are  not  .unfavorable  during  the 
remainder  of  the  growing  and  harvesting  season,  1946  crop  production 
should  show  a  substantial  increase  over  that  of  1945,   though,  unless 
acreage  is  larger,   there  is  little  likelihood  tha.t  output  will  approach 
pre-Civil  War  levels. 


Portugal 

Summary 

With  domestic  production  sharoly  curtailed  by  adverse  weather  and 
imports  falling  short  of  requirements,  Portugal's  food  consumption  in 
1945-45  will  probably  be  somewhat  lower  than  during  the  war.     December  19 
consumption  Was  probably  below  90  percent  of  the  prewar  levels.  Unless 
rainfall  is  as  deficient  in  the  spring  of  1946  as  last  year,  maintenance 
of  imports  at  current  levels  would  make  it  possible  to  improve  food  con- 
sumption in  1946-47. 
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Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

In  1929,  under  a  newly  established'  corporate  regime,  Portugal  began 
to  expand  domestic  food  production  and  to  reduce  fopd  imports.  However, 
the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  domestic  wheat  crop,  as  affected  by  weather 
conditions,  and,  the  cyclical  variations  in  the  olive-oil  output,  together 
with  inadequate  provisions  for  storage  of  surplus  crops,  greatly  limited 
the  effectiveness. of  Government  planning.     Over  the  period  1933-37,  food 
imports  represented  about  8  percent  of  the  estimated  consumption.  The 
degree  of  self-sufficiency  was  about  90  percent  for  grains  and  100  percent 
for  food  fats.     The  country  was  self-sufficient  with  regard  to  meat  and 
wholly  dependent  upon  imports  for  sugar. 

During  the  war  years,  domestic  food  -production '  and  imports  remained 
at  or  above  prewar  levels  up  to  1942.     Since  1943  a  series  of  drought 
years  has  played  havoc  with  the  output  of  small  grains  and  pulses,  though 
total  food  supplies  in  1943-44  were  estimated  at  95 'per cent  of  prewar, 
owing  to  increased  imports.     There  is  no  evidence  of  significant  declines 
from  this  level  for  1944-45. 

Inadequate  distribution  controls  made  the  ration-card  holders  bear 
the  full  impact  of  the  declines  in  total  supplies.     Of  the  domestically 
produced  grains,   only  wheat  and  rice,  plus  negligible  amounts  of  corn  and 
rye,   are  taken  into  account  in  appraising  urban  food  supplies.     Of  the 
wheat  crop,  which  is  mostly  produced  south  of  the  Tagus  River  and  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  a  fixed  amount  (namely  193,000  short  tons)  is 
left  to  the  "producers.     Thus  domestic  sup-plies  of  wheat  available  to  meet 
rations  have  ranged  from  386,000  short  tons  (viz.,  80  percent  of  total 
requirements)  in  1942-43  to  132,000  short  tons  in  1943-44.  . 

Review  of  194-5-46  Consumption  Year 

Domestic  production  of  fodd  in  1945-46  is  estimated  to  yield  83  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  average  which,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  beca.use  of  the 
increa.se  in  population,   is  1,400  calories  per  day  or  about  71  percent  of 
prewar.     A  severe  drought,   lasting  throughout  the  spring  and  summer, 
curtailed  the  yield  of  rain-grown  crops;   shortage  of  irrigation  water 
reduced  the  output  of  corn,  vegetables,  and  rice.     Wheat  production  is 
now  reported  at  314,000  short  tons  as  corn-oared  with  520,000  in  1933-37, 
259,000  tons  in  the  disastrous  year  1936,   and  a  wartime  peak  of  578,000 
tons  in  1942,     Domestic  supplies  of  grains  for  food  are  estimated  at  only 
74  percent  of  the  prewar  average.     Only  in  the  case  of  potatoes  is  pro- 
duction somewhat  larger  than  in  prewar  years,  because  the  acreage  ha,s 
been  more  than  doubled.     After  3  years  of  short  feed  supply,   the  live- 
stock population  has  "been  reduced  below  prewar  levels. 

Again,  with  producers'  permitted  retentions  unchanged,  only  ration- 
card  holders  were  affected  by  the  decline  in  production.     Thus,  out  of  a 
domestic  output  for  food  of  647,000  short  tons  of  all  grains  (excluding 
rice)  only  120,000  tons  were  available  to  the  official  distribution 
agencies  to  cover  rations,  which  require  a  total  of  452,000  tons  of  wheat 
equivalent.  , 
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COlTTIi-El'TAL  PORTUGAL:     Production  and  trade  in  food,  products  1935-37, 
and  estimated  production  1945-46,  by  major  commodity  groups 
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1/  For  complete  prewar  food  balance,  giving  also  per  capita  consunption, 


see  Appendix. 
2]  Includes  poultry  and  rabbit  neat. 

In  November  1945  the  Lisbon  consumer  received  some  1,280  calories 
per  day  from  rationed  foodstuffs.     As  compared  to  prewar  concumpt ion 
levels,  the  main  reduction  wrs  in  grain  products,  while  consunption  of 
sugar  and  edible  fats  wr.s  approximately  at  prewar  levels.     Free  and 
black-market  supplies  may  contribute  from  600  to  700  calories  per  day. 

Outlook 

Weather  conditions  in  the  spring  are  the  strategic  factor  in 
Portugal's  food  production.     Since  as  severe  a  drought  as  that  which 
occurred  in  1945  is  unlikely,  food  production  for  the  1946-47  con- 
sum-  t ion  year  nay  be  larger  than  that  of  1945-46. 
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THE  DAIiUBE  BASIN 
Hungary,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria 

Summary 

The  1945-46  agricultural  and  food  situation  in  all  these  countries 
is  less  favorable  than  during  the  war  years,  having  deteriorated  greatly 
in  Hungary,   considerably  in  Rumania,  and  somewhat  in  Bulgaria,  Levels 
of  consumption  in  Hungary,  especially  for  nonagri cultural  consumers,  are 
considerably  below  the  prewar  average  caloric  intake  of  about  2,600 
calories;  urban  consumption  in  Rumania  is  also  appreciably  below  the 
average  prewar  level  of  about  2,750  calories,  and  in  Bulgaria  somewhat 
below  the  2,700  calories  consumed  in  prewar  years.     These  countries 
suffered  greatly  during  1944-45  from  a  combination  of  devastation  during 
military  operations,  interruption  of  production  and  transportation  facil* :i 
ities,  and  particularly  from  the  most  severe  drought  in  modern  history 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1945.    Unstable  political  conditions  in 
all  three  countries  and  rapid  and  unsystematic  land  reform  in  Hungary, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Rumania,  also  contributed  to  the  existing  con- 
ditions, as  did  the  presence  of  large  Allied  armies  and  heavy  reparations 
included  in  the  armistice  conditions. 

Average  weather  conditions  during  1946  and  continuation  of  the 
existing  production,  transportation,  and  distribution  situation  should 
.result  in  a  somewhat  more  favorable  supply  situation  for  1946-47. 

Background 


These  three  countrie s  were  important  exporters  of  agricultural 
commodities  during  prewar  years,  Hungary  being  21  percent  self- 
sufficient,  the  highest  percentage  in  continental  Europe,  while  Rumania, 
with  110  percent  and  Bulgaria,  with  109  percent,  were  next  in  line.  As 
a  group,  their  prewar  (1933-37)  average  exports  in  thousands  of  short 
tons  were:    wheat,  1,077;  corn  655;  barley  505;  rye  161;  dry  legumes 
144;   sugar  26;  vegetable  oils  46;  lard  21,  and  eggs  39.     Large  quan- 
tities of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  wine,   oil  seeds  for  crushing,  and 
livestock  and  poultry  for  slaughter  were  also  exported.    Although  the 
diet  was  poorly  balanced,  the  average  caloric  intake  per  capita  in  all 
three  countries  was  relatively  high,  as  stated  above. 

During  wartime  years,  production  in  general  was  well  maintained, 
chiefly  because  of  the  primitive  nature  of  the  farming  system  of  the 
region,  apart  from  some  large  estates  in  Hungary  and  Rumania,  and  the 
fact  that  a  good  share  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  women  and  children 
even  during  normal  years. 

Acreages  planted  to  grain  were  well  maintained  throughout  the  war 
years,  and  decreased  yields  in  some  years  were  chiefly  due  to  unfavorable 
weather  rather  than  to  shortages  of  manpower,  draft  power,   or  production 
equipment  and  facilities.     The  hardy  Balkan  peasantry  continued  to  plant 


and  harvest  their  fields  about  as  usual.     Sunflower  and  other  crops 
grown  for  vegetable-oil  production  also  maintained  their  acreages  well» 
Fruit  and  vegetable  production  in  some  cases  actually  increased.  Live- 
stock' numbers  were  well  maintained  until  about  1941.    Large  exports  of 
grain,   oilseeds  or  vegetable  oils,  and  relatively  large  exports  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  were  made  to 
Germany  during  the  earlier  war  years.    Domestically,  peasant  consumption 
levels  were  well  maintained,  but  urban  consumers,  apart  from  a  favored 
few,  found  their  food-consumption  level  decreasing  as  the  war  continued, 
because  cf  increased  foreign  demands  and  peasant  hoarding  and  less 
favorable  transportation  and  distribution  facilities. 

Review  of  1945-4S  Consumption  Year 


In  view  of  the  existing  situation  in  all  three  countries,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  reliable  quantitative  estimates  of  production  and 
consumption.     Production  has  been  best  maintained  in  Bulgaria,  whose 
acquisition  of  southern  Dobrutiia  in  1940  increased  its  total  area  by 
7.5  percent  and  its  arable  land  by  about  11  percent,  where  little 
fighting  occurred  and  where  agriculture  has  continued  much  as  before. 
Approximately  prewar  acreages  of  wheat  and  oorn  were  harvested,  and  the 
wheat  crop  was  about  80  percent  of  prewar,  but  the  com  crop,  badly 
affected  by  drought,  was  only  about  40  percent  of  prewar.    Acreage's  of 
other  grains  "were  sharply  reduced  ana  production  less  than  half  of  pre- 
war.   Acreages  of  other  grains  were  sharply  reduced  and  production  less 
than  half  of  prewar.     On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  unimportant 
potato  crop  doubled  in  acreage  over  prewar  but  produced  only  about  90 
percent  as  much.     The  legume  acreage  and  production,  both  increased  by 
about  75  percent.     Sugar  acreage  was  four  times  as  large,  but  the 
resulting  quantity  of  sugar  will  be  about  the  same,  while  vegetable-oil 
production  will  be  about  half  of  prewar,  on  a  slightly  increased  acreage. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  crops  were  good,  though  transportation  problems  have- 
resulted  in  reduced  consumption  outside  of  producing  regions  and  re- 
sulting wastage  of  surpluses  in  the  producing  regions. 

Livestock  numbers  have  been  relatively  well  maintained,  cattle  and 
hog  numbers  being  reduced  by  only  about  10  percent.     Sheep  numbers  "were 
reduced  by  25  percent  and  poultry  by  nearly  50  percent.  Improved 
breeding  and  management  has  maintained  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  at 
prewar  levels. 

The  total  production  of  grain  in  1944-45  is  considerably  below  what 
was  available  for  domestic  consumption  in  prewar  years  after  exports 
had  been  made.    Peasant  hoarding  has  resulted  in' nearly  normal  con- 
sumption by  this  group,  and  the  urban,  population  is  hence  consuming  much 
less  than  lormerly.     This  is  also  true  of  other  food  products. 

The  food  situation  in  Rumania  is  less  favorable  than  in  Bulgaria. 
Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bukovina  have  been  lost  and  a  large  number  of 
people  from  these  regions  are  now  in  residual  Rumania,  many  cf  them 
in  Bucharest  and  other  cities.     In  the  fall  of  1944  much  less  wheat  was 
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seeded  than  normally,  and  lower  yields  caused  a  further  reduction  in 
potential  supply,  as  did  large  takings  under  the  armistice  terms.  Pro- 
duction of  other  small  grains  was  much  "below  average,  and  the  corn  crop, 
the  most  important  crop  in  Rumania,  was  very  small  "because  of  drought. 
Potatoes,  legumes,  ond  sugar  are  also  in  short  supply.     The  fruit  crop 
was  good,  but  transportation  is  not  available  to  move  much  of  it  far 
from  producing  regions,  and  this  is  also  true  of  vegetables.  Livestock 
numbers  were  heavily  reduced,  cattle  by  about  15  percent,   sheep  by  40 
percent,   swine  and  poultry  by  about  50  percent  each.     Feed  and  forage 
shortages  and  armistice  takings  will  further  reduce  these  numbers. 

Peasants  in  the  ^anube  plain,  who  normally  ate  only  corn,  are  now 
eating  white  bread,'  while  the  urban  population  of  Bucharest  and  other 
cities  gets  300  grams  of  adulterated  bread  four  days  a  week  and  cornbread 
on  other  clays.     Other  foodstuffs  are  also  in  short  supply  for  the  urban 
population  who  outnumber  the  urban  population  of  prewar  days  by  at  least 
half  a  million. 

Conditions  in  Hungary  are  worse  than  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  In 
addition  to  war  devastation,  a  large  and  yn systematic  land  reform  resulted 
in  much  land  being  unplanted.     Lack  of  equipment  and  draft  power  and 
primitive  methods  on  the  land  taken  from  large  estates,  reduced  yields 
on  the  land  actually  planted.     The  severe  drought  further  reduced  pro- 
duction, and  armistice  takings  have  been  heavy*     This  combination  of  un- 
favorable factors  has  resulted  in  the   smallest  food  supply  in  modern 
Hungarian  history.     Transportation  has  also  been  severely  interrupted  and 
the  urban  millions  are  living  on  less  than  1,500  calories  daily,  especially 
in  Budapest  where  the  caloric  intake  of  most  of  the  population  is  appre- 
ciably lower,   in  fact  by  far  the  lowest  in  the  Balkans.     Livestock  numbers 
have  been  reduced  more  severely  than  in  the  other  countries. 

Unless  more   stable  conditions  develop,  the  1946-47  situation  will 
continue  to  be  relatively  unfavorable  though  certainly  better  than  1945- 
46  as  1946  fall  plantings  of  grain  are  much  larger  than  1945  and  spring 
plantings  should  also  exceed  those  of  1945. 

Outlook  for  1046-47 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  some  improvement  in  the 
domestic  political  and  economic  situations,  the  outlook  for  1946-47  is 
more  favorable  than  for  1945-46,  at  least  from  a  production  point  of 
view.     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  country  carried  out  its  projected  plan 
for  full  seeding  of  grains.     However,  Bulgaria  is  reported  to  have 
seeded  about  90  percent  of  its  prewar  acreage,  and  latest  reports  in- 
dicate a  good  snow  coverage  of  the  seeded  grain.    Hungary  and  Rumania 
have  been  less  successful  in  carrying  out  their  established  quotas,  which 
appear  very  ambitious  in  view  of  existing  conditions.     The  widespread 
drought  hampered  seedbed  preparations,  as  did  chaotic  political  and 
economic  conditions,  and  a  large  share-  of  the  acreage  secured  was  planted 
very  late  and  on  poorly  prepared  land. 
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Ambitious  plans  for  spring  planting  have  also  been  announced. 
Livestock  numbers  will  undoubtedly  be  further  reduced,  despite  govern- 
mental regulations  aimed  at  maintaining  and  if  possible  increasing 
numbers,  because  of  a  shortage  of  forage  crops  and  feed  grains,  high 
black-market  prices,  and  requisitioning  by  occupation  forces. 

The  inadequate  food  consumption  of  the  urban  population  v/illrnot 
increase  proportionally  with  higher  production,  in  view  of  continued 
peasant  hoarding,  induced  by  a  rapid  inflation  of  the  currency,  and  an 
almost  total  lack  of  consumer  .goods.     Stabilization  of  the  political 
and  economic  situation  in  all  these  countries  is  an  essential  preliminary 
step  in  improving  the  urban  food  supply  or  in  persuading  the  peasantry 
to  more  energetic  and  efficient  production  and  marketing. 
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Albania  .. 

Summary 

The  Albanian  food . situation  for  1945-46  has  improved  somewhat 
in  recent  months.    Although  domestic  production  is  somewhat  below  pre- 
war, Ul  ERA  imports  and  reported  shipments  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia  have  supplemented  domestic  production.     On  January  1,  the 
average  caloric  intake  was  estimated  at  1,800 -per  capita  daily,  with  the 
possibility  of  an  increase  to  about  2,000  through  improved'  distribution. 
The  only  item  in  short  supply  is  sugar. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation  .  '. 

Albanian  agriculture  has  been  operated  chiefly  on  a  pastoral, 
semifeudal  basis,  under  which  much  of  the  small  percentage  of  arable 
land  in  the  country  (about  11  percent)  was  left  unplanted  and  the  re- 
mainder tilled  in  a  primitive  manner.     Foreign  trade  in  foodstuffs  was 
relatively  small  during  prewar  and  wartime  years,  and  the  domestic 
production  plus  small  net  imports  provided  the  population  with  a  poorly 
balanced  food  supply,  totaling  little  over  2,000  calories  per  capita 
daily. 

Review  of  1945-46  Consumption  Year 

"About  41,000  metric  tons  (45,000  short  tons)-  of  wheataand  87,000 
(100,000)  of  com  were  harvested  in  1945  as  compared  with  44,000  (48,000) 
and  127,000  (140,000)  tons,  respectively,  during  the  1933-37  period. 
Estimated  1945  livestock  numbers  show  a  decline  of  slightly  over  10 
percent  in  cattle  numbers,   less  than  10  percent  for  sheep,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  goats  and  poultry  as  in  prewar  years.     Olive  'and 
olive-oil  production  increased  considerably  over  prewar  years,  due  to 
relatively  large  plantings  of  olive  trees  during  the  1930' s. 

Outlook 

At  the  present  ime,   1946-47  prospects  appear  more  favorable  than 
for  1945-46.    A  reported  acreage  of  52,500  hectares  (130,000  acres)' of 
wheat  was  sown  in  the  fall  of  1945,    ".aided  by  imports  of  seed  wheat,, 
compared  with  the  prewar  average  of  about  40,000  hectares  (100,000 
acres).     Plans  call  for  planting  100,000  hectares  (247, 000.,  acres')  of  c  :rr. 
corn  in  the  spring  of  19.46,  instead  of  the  prewar., average  of  about 
88,000  hectares  (217,000  acres).     Land  reform  has  been  effected  to  a 
relatively  large  extent  and  indicates  a  probable  increased  acreage  of 
tilled  land,  while  yields  per  acre  arc  not  likely  to  be  much  lower,  in 
view  of  the  primitive  nature  of  farming  practices,  prevailing,  prior  to 
the  reform.     If  the  "  weather  'is  favorable  or  even  average  during  1946, 
the  1946  harvests  and  resulting  1946-47  food  supply  from  domestic  pro- 
duction should  be  satisfactory.     ^Wll  imports  of  bread  grains  and  sug?,r, 
which  is  not  produced  in  Albania  to  any  significant  extent,  appear 
no ce  s sary , :  however . 
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Yugoslavia 

Summary 

The  general  food  situation  in  Yugoslavia  appears  to  have  improved 
somewhat  in  recent  months.     The  average  daily  diet  obtained  from  domes- 
tically produced  food  varies  greatly  in  total  caloric  intake  -  from 
over  3,000  calories  in  the  surplus-producing  areas  to  below  subsistence 
level  in  the  deficit  zone.     This  diet,  even  where  adequate  in  total 
caloric  intake,   is  very  seriously  short  of  meats,  dairy  products,  and 
fats.     The  main  reasons  for  the  decreased  agricultural  production  and 
the  general  food  problems  in  1945-4G  are:     (l)  war  ravages;  (2)  shortages 
of  draft  power,   labor,  and  machinery;  (3)  tremendous  damage  to  trans- 
portation, processing,  and  marketing  facilities;   (4)  increased  waste 
and  spoilage;   (5)  often  rather  radical  changes  in  the  economic  and 
political  structure  of  the  country,   such  as  in  land  ownership  and 
tenure,  production  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products;  and  (6) 
shortage  of  consumer  goods. 

Prewar  and  wartime  situation 


Formally  Yugoslavia  experted  about  660,000  short  tons  of  grain, 
mainly  to  Western  and  Central  Europe,  as  well  as  meat  and  cattle  .to 
neighboring  countries.    With  the  possible  exception  of  rice  and  vegetable 
oils,  the  country  was  self-sufficient*  providing  an  over-all  level  of 
about  2, 700, calories  per  person. 

vllhile  the  prewar  diet  was  already  markedly  unbalanced,  cereal.s  pro- 
viding about  75  percent  of  the  total  caloric  consumption,  this  fact  was 
even  more  exaggerated  during  the  war  years,     The  organization  of  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  the  distribution  and  delivery  channels,  were  very 
primitive,  the  greatest  problem  being  to  supply  the  deficient  zone 
with  enough  food  in  time  to  avert  hunger.    During  the  war,  with  the 
manifold  divisions  of  the  country  among  the  various  Axis  powers,  even 
these  channels  broke  down,  and  available  surpluses  from  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country  did  not  get  to  the  deficient  zone,  going  to  Germany 
instead.     Thus,  hunger  was  widespread  among  the  people  of  the  deficient 
zone  and  urban  centers. 

Situation  in  1945-46 

The  country  can  be  divided  into  three  agricultural  zones,  namely, 
a  surplus-producing  zone,  a  self-sufficing  zone,  and  the  food-deficient- 
producing  zone,  with  about  5  million  people  in  each  zone.     Today  this 
division  is  even  more  pronounced  because  of  the  broken-down  trans- 
portation system,  which  increased  the  difficulty  of  moving  available 
surplus  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.     The  surplus  zone, 
lying  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  and  embracing  the  richest 
agricultural  region,  the  Vojvodina,  normally  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
food  shipped  abroad  and  to  the  deficient  zones.     To  the  west  of  this 
zone,  and  stretching  all  through  the  length  of  the  country  is  a  zone 
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about  self- sufficient  in  food  products,  except  in  the  larger  urban 
centers.    The  third  or  deficient  zone,  lying  along  the  Adriatic  coast 
and  including  most  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina 
and  I.'ontenegro,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Macedonia,  is  unable  to  provide  its 
own  food  needs.    Even  in  prewar  years  this  zone  needed  about  650,000 
short  tons  of  cereals  from  the  other  zones.     It  is  to  the  deficient  zone 
and  the  larger  urban  centers  that  UI'i'RRA  supplies  are  being  shipped  to 
provide  the  basic  necessities  and  a  somewhat  better-balanced  diet. 

While  total  grain  production  has  decreased  about  32  percent  since 
the  prewar' years,  the  amount  used  for  human  consumption  has  decreased  only 
23  percent,  as  more  corn  is  being  used  for  food.    This  fact,  together 
with  the  prevailing  high  extraction  rates,  reduces  this  decrease  to  about 
13  percent  in  terms  of  flour.     The  1945  acreage  in  grains  declined  23 
percent  from  prewar,  the  greatest  decline  occurring  in  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat  and  rye,   over  4-0  percent,  but  the  acreage  in  barley  was  down 
23  'percent;  in  millet,  buckwheat,,  meslin,  and  spelt  13  percent;  and  in  corn 
10  percent. 

The  only  increase  in  acreage  was  in  oats  and  amounted  to  nearly 
20  percent.     This  increase  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  acreage 
usually  sown  to  winter  wheat  was  planted  in  oats  in  the  spring.  The 
reduction  in  the  other  grain  acreages  was  caused  by  (l)  interruption 
of  the  fall  sowing  in  1C44  by  hostilities  in  the  main  producing  areas; 
(2)  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  especially  in  Bosnia  and  Hc'rzego- 
vina;  and  (3)  shortage  of  seed;  while  poor  quality  of  seed,  poor  prepara- 
tion of  seed  bed  owing  to  lack  of  man  power,  draft  animals,  and  equip- 
ment resulted  in  decreased  yields  per  acre,  especially  of  wheat,  which 
was  40  percent  below  prewar. 

The  available  rrain  supply  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
serious  collection  problem.    Grain  is  collected  by  Government  agencies. 
Regulations  require  the  delivery  of  all  surplus  on  farms  above  '292 
kilograms  per  head,  but  farmers,  are  reluctant  to  deliver  fully  because 
they  can  obtain  better  prices  on  the  black  market  and  because  of 
scarcity  of  consumer  goods. 

Livestock  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced.     Compared  with  1933- 
37,  the  decline  in  horses  is  37  percent,  cattle  about  30  percent,  sheep 
29  percent,  hogs  18  percent,  goats  8  percent,  and  poultry  34  percent. 
These  losses  in  livestock  affect  not  only  the  immediate  food  supply  but 
agricultural  production  generally.     The  Government  is  trying  to  restore 
livestock  numbers  by  such  measures  as  strict  supervision  of  slaughtering 
ar>d  redistribution  of  available  numbers,  especially  sheep,    T0tal  meat 
production  is  estimated  to  be  about  45  percent  below  prewar,  both  be- 
cause of  the   smaller  number  of  animals  slaughtered  and  the  greatly  re- 
duced weight  of  individual  animals. 

Supplies  of  dairy  prodjwrts  have  been  similarly  r^j^uced.  Poultry 
meat  is  the  only  meat  available  without  re  strict! on, "and,   owing  to  the 
large  exports  before  the  war,  the  present  supplie s compare  favorably 
with  prewar  domestic  consumption.    However,  a  recent  outbreak  of  a 
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serious  poultry  discr.se  might  considerably  alter  this  situation.  Egg 
production  of  54,000,000  dozen  will  be  about  25  percent  below  the  pre- 
war consumption  level;  and  because  of  extremely  unfavorable  price 
ceilings,   supplies  to  the  nonproducer  may  be  much  more  sharply  reduced. 
Not  much  can  be  expected  from  this  year's  fish  supplies,  because  of  lack 
of  equipment.    However,  fish  is  not  rationed  at  the  present  time. 

The  fats-and-oils  situation  is  unfavorable.    Vilhile  the  total 
available  vegetable-oil  supply  has  decreased  only  about  13  percent,  the 
animal-fat  .supply  has  been  reduced  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Actually, 
the  acreage  in  oil-bearing  crops  has  been  doubled,  compared  to  1933-37, 
with  an  exceptionally  large  increase  in  sunflowers;  the  abovc-mertioned 
decrease  in  available  supplies  for  food  is  explained  by  the  planned 
increase  of  100  percent  ii\  the  1946  sunflower  acreage,'  calling  for  a 
correspondingly  increased  amount  of  seed,  and  the  poor  yield's  per  acre. 
Dry  legumes  are  in  about  the  same  supply  as  prewar.     Potatoes  are  scarce. 
A  reduction  of  40  percent  in  available  supplies  is  estimated,  due,  apart 
from  the  24-pcrcent  reduction  in  total  production,  to  the  necessity  of 
reserving  a  large  proportion  for  seed  anr5  possible  use  for  feed.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  decline  in  total  production  and  that  available 
for  human  consumption  again  brings  out  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
unfavorable  Yugoslav  food  situation:     that  possible  supplies  available 
in  one  section  of  the  country  cannot  be  shipped  to  other  places  because 
of  lack  of  transportation  or  disrupted  marketing  facilities  and  are 
thus  used  for  feed  in  the  producing  areas. 

Vegetable,  fruit,  and  nut  production  was  in  general  favorable, 
with  amounts  available  for  consumption  again  varying  greatly  from  region 
to  region.    A  small  amount  of  dried  fruits  and  jams  might  even  be 
available  for  export. 

The  area  in  sugar  beets  in  1945  was  nearly  40  percent  below  the 
1933-37  average.    Very  poor  spring  weather  adversely  affected  the  alroady 
poor  stand,  and  the  resultant  production  of  refined  sugar  is  less  than 
half  cf  the  prewar  output,  making  it  an  extremely  scarce  consumer  item. 

Outlook  for  1046-47 

The  1946-47  outlook  ismere  favorable  for  crops  than  for  livestock. 
In  general,  the  aim  of  the  1946  cropping  plan  is  to  return  to  approximate 
prewar  acreages  for  most  crops.     Large  increases  are  anticipated  in  the 
industrial  crops.     In  order  to  make  possible  these  increases,  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  the  potato  acreage,  a  decrease  in  grain  crops  of  about 
5  percent  from  the  1939  acreage  is  planned.    JS  small  decrease  in  forage 
crops  also  is  planned.     The  total  acreage  goal  for  all  crops  is  only  1.4 
percent  below  1939,  but  much  higher  than  in  1944-45.     Fall  plowing  and 
seeding  was  accomplished  under  favorable  conditions,  and  the  acreage  sown 
compares  favorably  with  the  goals  set  in  the  plan.     The  whole  plan  appears 
sound,  and  the  proposed  increase. in  industrial  crops  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 


YUGOSLAVIA:  Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1935-37, 
and  estimated  production  1945-46,  by  major  commodity  groups 


istimated  total 
production 


Domestic  production/    Net  Wet 
available  for  food—  imports  exports 
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Average 
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Commodity  ' 

1933-37 
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?  / 
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3 

,167 

— 

711 
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terms  of  : 

,850iy 

flour  : 
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2 

— 

Sugar,  refined  : 
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73 

35 

73 

35 

— 



Potatoes 

1,744 

j. ,  3  2  3 

1,059 

639 

mm  mm  — 

Dry  legumes 

165 

13? 

121 

119 

— 

^29 

Heats  (carcass 

weight  in- 

cluding 

offals) 

354 

197 

354 

197 

:-Zl 

Fats  for  food 

(fat  content) 

127 

79 

127 

79 

3 

Whole  milk  (for 

fluid  con- 

sumption) • 

1,853 

992 

Eggs 

:  54 

32 

44 

32 

10 

1/  For  complete  prewar  food  balance  giving  per  capita  consumption, 

see  appendix. 
2/  Preliminary 

3/  At  present  90  percent  extraction  rates. 
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Greece 


Summary 

The  domestic  production  of  foodstuffs  in  Greece  in  1945  was  only 
about  65  percent  -  of  prewar,  and  will  provide  an  overall  daily  caloric 
intake  of  about  1,250  calories  per  person.    A  15-percent  acreage  re- 
duction in  food  crops  below  prewar,  the  severe  drought  of  last  summer, 
lack  of  draft  power,  manpower,  and  agricultural  implements,  disrupted 
transportation  facilities,  and  generally  unstable  economic  donditions  - 
all  were  factors  in  this  year's  low  production.     There  is  also  a  tendency 
for  producers  to  keep  a  larger  part  of  their  products,   so  that  the  amount 
of  nood  supplies  varies  greatly  between  rural  and  urban  regions.  The 
UPKRA  rations  have  greatly  alleviated  this  extremely  unfavorable  situa- 
tion in  the  larger  cities  and  have  increased  the  total  11  caloric 
intake  of  the  population  to  somewhat  more  than  2,000  calories,  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  more  balanced  diet.    However,  this  total  caloric 
intake  still  varies  greatly  according  to  the  location  of  the  consumer. 


GREECE:  Production  and  trade  in  food  products,  1933-37  and 
estimated  production  1945-45,  by  major  commodity  groups 


Estimated  total 
production 
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available 

production j  Pet 
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exports 
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:              2  / 
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Grains 
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Grains  for  food, 
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flour 
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"Sugar,  refined 
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0 

73 

Potatoes 

143 
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98 

88 

6 

Dry  legumes 

76 

42 

66 

33 

22 
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weight  in- 
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in 

97 

111 

97 

22 

Fats  for  food 

(fat  content) 

140 

112 

150 

112 

10 

.fhole  milk  (for 

fluid  con- 

sumption) 

297 

143 

297 

143 

3 

Eggs 

25 

17 

25 

•  17 

Dried  fruits 

239 

99 

110 

99 

129 

F/ -Prdl  iminary . 

5/  At  present  90  percent  extraction  rates. 
4/  At  prewar  extraction  rates. 
5/  Po  sugar  was  produced. 


Prewar  and  wartime  situation 


Greece,  although  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  imported  from 
20  to  25  percent  of  its  food  supply  in  prewar  years,  including  about  40 
percent  of  the  ".-/heat  consumed  and  allof  the  sugar.     Olive  oil  was  almost 
the  sole  source  of  fats  and  was  produced  in  surplus  quantities,  an  average 
of  about  12,000  short  tons  being  exported  annually.     The  importance  of 
imports  ir.  the  prewar  food  supply  of  Greece  together  with  their  relation 
to  domestic  production  it"  shown  in  the  above  table. 

During  the  war,  losses  of  peasant  manpower  and  draft  power,  military- 
operations,  Axis,  occupation,  disruption  of  transportation,  and  unfavorable 
weather  in.  seme  years  combined  to  severely  reduce  agricultural  production 
and  even  more  drastically  reduce  food  supplies  available  for  urban  consumers* 
Imports  by  sea,  so  important  to. Greece,  were  cut  off  altogether.     Fortunate  ]fl 
shipments  of  wheat,  dried  legumes,  fish,  condensed  milk,   sugar,  and  other 
products  through  the  International  Swedish- Swiss  Relief  Commission  alle- 
viated the  situation  in  Athens  and  some  other  centers  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Allied  armies  and  the  beginning  of  UTTHRA  operations. 

Situation  in  1045-46 

Agricultural  production  was  affected,  greatly  by  the  war.     Greece  is 
a  country  with  many  areas  of  specialized  agriculture,  and  the  disruption  of 
transportation  cut  off  markets  and  discouraged  production  much  more  than 
in  areas  whore  agriculture  is  more  self- sufficing.     The  shortage  of  draft 
power  and  other  production  facilities,  brought  about  by  the  war,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  relieved.     To  this  "must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  producer 
very  often  is  not  willing  to  part  with  his  products  because  of  the  lack  of 
consumer  goods.     There  is  no  rationing  of  domestic  products,  which  are 
sold  in  the  open,  uncontrolled  market  at  tremendously  inflated  prices. 
UTjKRA  supplies  are  rationed  and  sold  at  fixed  prices  to  those  who  can 
afford  them  and  are  free  to  the  indigents,   of  which  there  are  many.  These 
rations  vary  greatly  from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  domestic 
supplies  of  foodstuffs  available  locally. 

Total  domestic  grain  production  is  down  about  40  percent  from  1933- 
3  7,  though  grain  available  for  human  consumption  in  terms  of  flour  is 
only  25  percent  less  because  of  higher  extraction  rates  and  increased  use 
of  com  and  barley  for  direct  human  consumption. 

Livestock  numbers  have  declined  substantially  below  prewar  numbers, 
horses  and  mules  by  about  45  percent,   cattle  by  40  percent,   sheep  and 
pigs  by  30  percent,  poultry  by  25  percent,  and  goats  by  15  percent. 
Slaughterings  have  been  encouraged  by  drought-damaged  pastures  and 
shortage  of  feed  grains,  and  hence  meat  production  is  only  15  percent  below 
prewar,    iviilk  production  is  about  35  percent  below  prewar.    Production  of 
fats  and  oils  is  fairly  satisfactory,  though  only  very  limited  supplies 
are  available  to  consumers  in  nonproducing  regions. 
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The  fish  industry  is  in  poor  condition,  because  of  lack  of  equip- 
ment.    Thus  a  decrease  in  the  fish  catch  of  about  50  percent  from 
prewar  is  estimated. 

Potatoes  are  in  rood  supply,  the  total  available  for  human  consumption 
being  about  10  percent  less  than  the  1933-37  average.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  available  dry  legume  supplies  are  only  about  50  percent  of  prewar. 

Fruit,  nut,  and  vegetable  production  compared  fairly"  well  with 
prewar,  but  distribution  was  uneven.     It  is  likely  that  some  dried 
fruits,  citrus  fruits,  and  nuts  will  be  available  for  export. 

Outlook  for  1946-47 

The  outlook  for  1946-47  is  uncertain  in  view  of  the  existing 
political  and  economic'  situation.     Production  prospects  are  favorable, 
with  draft  power,'  seed,  and  machinery  more  likely  to  be  available  than 
in  1944-45  or  even  1945-45.     Sowing s  of  fall 'grains  equivalent  to  1935- 
37  averages  are  reported,  much  winter  work  is  "in  progress  and  plans  well 
advanced  for  spring  sowings.     (Jith  average  weather  conditions,  1946 
production  should  be  appreciably  better  than  1945. 

The  present  inflation  and  general  economic  disorganization,  however, 
make  it  difficult  to  secure  surplus  food  .supplies  from  the  peasantry, 
and  this  situation  may  well  persist  unless  conditions  improve.  Continued 
Ul'TRPA  shipments  will  of  course  play  an  important  role  during  the  coming 
year. 
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French  North  Africa 

Summary 

Drought  30  reduced  -production  in  French  North  Africa  in  1945  that 
this  formerly  f ood- surplus-producing  region^  has  had,  and  must  continue, 
to  rely  nostly  on  imports  to  meet  ration  requirements  in  the  current 
consumption  year.     Reasonably  favorable  weather  conditions  for  the  1946 
crop  should  bring  an  increase  in  output,  but  even  under  the  best  of 
circumstance s  it  is  doubtful  whether  French  North  Africa,  whose  population 
has  increased  from  16  million  in  1936  to  over  20  million  at  the  present 
time,  will  be  in  a  position  to  export  any  significant  quantities  of  food 
in  1946-47. 

Prewar  and  wartime  situation 


Before  the  war,  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia  generally  produced  a 
surplus  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  great  staple  foods  in-  French  Forth 
Africa,    All  three  countries  also  exported  olive  oil,  which  used  to  be 
the  most  important  kind  of  fat  in  the  region  but  which  was  to  he  largely 
replaced  by  peanut  oil.     In  the  period  1935-37,  only  Tunisia  had  an  export 
surplus  of  edible  oil,  though  it  was  about  large  enough  to  offset  the 
deficit  of  Algeria  and  Morocco,     Grains,  wine,   olive  oil,   sheep,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  accounted  for  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  French  North 
African  exports  in  1933-57,     Food  imports  consisted  mainly  of  sugar, 
vegetable  oil,  livestock  products,   coffee,  and  tea. 

Daring  the  war  years  preceding  the  Allied  landing  in  North  Africa, 
the  region  made  considerable  effort  to  help  provision  France.  Exports 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  increased.    Exports  of  most  other  foods, 
on  the  other  hand,  dropped  well" below" the  prewar  level.     Crop  production 
was  appreciably  above  average  in  1941,  but  shortages  of  such  imported  goods 
as 'peanut  oil,   sugar,  tea,  and  cotton  cloth,  coupled  with  distrust  of  paper 
currency,  removed  much  of  the  producer's  incentive  to  bring  his  crops 
and  livestock  to  market  and  so  contributed  to  the  development  of  bearding 
and  black-market  operations  in  domestic  as  well  as  imported  produce. 
Thus  supplies  offered  publicly  for  consumption  in  urban  areas  or  for  export 
were' reduced,  and  rationing,   on  a  local  or  country-wide  scale,  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  variety  of  commoditic s. 

After  1942  French  North  Africa  shifted  from  an  export  to  an  import 
basis  for  food.     Crops  were  below  average  in  1942,  1945  and  1944,  and 
food  controls  continued  to  be  largely  ineffective.     Grave  shortages  would 
have  prevailed  in  urban  areas  had  not  substantial  quantities  of  w he at  as 
well  as  some  oil,   sugar,  and  other  foodstuffs  been  shipped  in.    As  it  was, 
those  consumers  who  had  to  live  mainly  on  rations  were  afforded  a  meager 
diet.     Those  who  could  pay  black-market  prices  or  otherwise  obtain  food 
illegally  fared,   as  in  other  countries,  quite  well. 

Review  of  the  1945-46  consumption  year 


Vieather  conditions  for  the  1945  crop  were  unusually  adverse,  es- 
pecially in  Morocco,  where  the  season  started  badly  with  delayed  autumn 
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rains,  which  restricted  plantings,  and  continued  with  little  rain  in  the 
last  half  of  the  growing  season.     To  the  east,  autumn  weather  was  not  a 
limiting  factor,  and  Tunisia  greatly  expanded  the  sown  acreage,  but  the 
whole  region  suffered  severely  from  drought  in  the  spring  and  summer-. 

Acreage  under  wheat  and  barley,  which  covered  84-  percent  of  the  sown 
area  in  the  period  1933-37,  was  reported  for  1945  at  little,  more  than-  four- 
fifths  of  the  prewar  average.     Production  of  wheat  and  barley  in  1945, 
according  to  official  estimates,  which  are  believed  to  understate  output 
in  Algeria  and  especially  T^-dsia,  was  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
1933-37  average.     Output  of  feed  grains  and  dry  legumes  was  also  far  below 
average,    Edible  olive  oil  production  wi 11  probably  not. exceed  30,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  70,000  tons  for  the  10  years  1929-30  to 
1938-39, 

Meat  production  increased  during  1945,     i'ith  the  acute  shortage  of 
feed  and  forage,   sales  of  livestock  for  slaughter  were  abnormally  heavy 
and  mortality  rates  were  high.     Information  is  not  available  as  to  1945 
livestock  numbers  in  Algeria,     In  Morocco,  the  number  of  cattle  In  1945 
was  reported  to  be  down  by  40  percent  as  compared  with  1944,   sheep  by 
25  percent,  goats  by  9  percent,  and  hogs  by  66  percent.     In  Tunisia,  the 
reduction  In  sheep  numbers  was  heavy,  but  cattle  and  pig  numbers  appear 
to  have  been  maintained.    However,   since  livestock  numbers  had  shown  a 
marked  increase  In  both  countries  (and  also  Algeria)  during  the  war  years, 
I'orocco  and  Tunisia  together  still  have  as  many  cattle,   sheep,  goats,  and 
pigs  as  before  the  war, 

Dii.ring  the  early  part  of  the  current  consumption  year,   supplies  of 
food  grain  for  rrtlnned  distribution  were  very  tight,    "7ith  the  receipt 
of  large  wheat  imports,  however,  the  flour  extraction  rate  could  be  re- 
duced to  85  percent  and  the  bread  ration  in  Morocco  and' Tunisia  raised 
to  the  level  prevailing  in  Algeria.    All  three  countries  now  have  a  bread 
ration  of  500  crams  per  day.     Sugar  is  rationed  at  the  rate-  of  400  grams 
per  month  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  and  500  grams  per  mouth  In  Algeria,  The 
oil  ration  in  Tunis  was  cut  in  December  from  1  liter  to  l/2  liter  per, 
month,  approximately  the  equivalent  of  the  Moroccan  ration  of  300  grams  of 
oil  and  250  grams  of  margarine  per  month,    Assuming  that  the  ration' of  oils 
and  fats  in  Algeria  is  about  the   same  as  in  the  other  two  countries, 
rations  of  bread,   sugar,  and  fat  in  urban  areas  would  provide  about  1,000 
calories  daily.     Other  rationed  and  unrationcd  products  and  food  purchased 
through  the  black-market  no  doubt  raise  the  average  energy  intake  in  cities 
considerably  above  1,000  calories  per  capita  per  day. 

Outlook 

Unless  the  weather  is  exceptionally  favorable  during  the  first  half 
of  1946,  crop  production  in  that  year  is  not  likely  to  approach  the  prewar 
average.     In  Tunisia,  the  tardy  arrival  of  autumn  rains  delayed  sowings', 
with  the  result  that  by  the  end  of  December  little  more  than  half  as  much 
land  had  been  planted  to  wheat,  barley,  end  oats,  as  was  planted  for  harvest 
in  1945,  and  about  two-thirds  as  much  c.s  was  planted  on  the  average  in  1933- 
37,    In  Morocco,  with  fall  seeding s  just  ending  under  good  weather  conditions, 
wheat  and  barley  acreage  for  harvest  in  1946  is  reported  at  two-thirds  the 
1945  acreage  and  about  half  the  average  for  1933-37.     Shortage  of  seed  and 
of  draft  animals,  whose  numbers  are  said  to  have  been  sharply  reduced  by 
the  drought,  appear  to  be  the  chief  reasons  for  the  decline  in  horoccan 
acr-eaee » 
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SOVIET  UMQN 

Summary :    food  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  rationed  with  almost  war- 
time severity.     But  the  improvement  though  slow,  in  the  agri cultural 
situation  since  the  simmer  of  1945-  has  resulted  in  better  fulfillment  of 
official  rations  and  an  increase  of  the  bread  ration  for  children  thus 
far  in  1945-4.-6.    nlso,  in  the  nonrationed  commercial  stores  and  the  free 
private  market,  food  prices  have  been  lowered,  although 'they  are  still 
very-high  for  the  average  consumer.  ••  .  • 

It 'was  officially  announced  that  the  total  planted  acreage  on 
collective  farms  increased  2  percent  in  1945  as  compared  with  19*44, 
while  the  grain  area  alone  increased  3'  percent-/  but  was  still  soraev/hat  . 
below,  prewar.  •  In  the  area  freed  from  the  German  invaders,  which 
accounted  for  about  40  percent  of  the  total  prewar  crop  acreage,  collec- 
tive farms  had  sown,  in  1945,  up  to  69  percent,  of  prewar- acreage  for 
all  crops  and  75  percent  of  prewar  acreage  for.  all  grain  crops.  *A 
slight  improvement  in  yields,  together  with. larger .acreages,  resulted 
in  a  somewhat  greater  production  of  crops  in  1945  over  1944.  Domestic 
sugar  production  was  roughly  about  50  percent  of  prewar  in  1945  as  com- 
pared with  about  SO  percent  in  1942,  when  sugar  production  reached  its* 
lowest  level.     The  meat  supply  also  improved,  but  the  fats  situation 
continues  to  be  tight* 

The  discontinued  lend-lease  shipments  of  foodstuffs,  which  played 
an  important  part  in  the  wartime  food  supply,  were  offset  to  seme 
extent  by  supplies,  including  livestock,  acquired  in  the  occupied 
Axis  countries.  •  Continuation  of  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  food 
situation  is  expected  in  1946-47  with  the  growing  agricultural  recovery 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prewar  and  'Tar time  Situation:-    Before  the  secohd  world  war  the  Soviet 
Union  was  either  self-sufficient  or  on  an  export  basis  with  regard  to 
foodstuffs  and  feedstuffs,  except  for  some  subtropical  or  tropical  pro- 
ducts, the  imports  of  which  were  small.    'The  exports  of  foodstuffs  and 
feedstuffs,  however,  such  as  grain,  butter,  sugar,  etc.,  were  rcucji  -small- 
er during  the  inter-war  period  than  before  the  first  world  war,  when 
Russia  played  a  leading  role  in  the  world  trade  of  agricultural  products. 

Tiie  domestic  food  situation,  which  was  adversely  affected  by  the 
first  world  war  and  revolution,  improved  pith  the  afiri cultural  and 
economic  recovery  in  the  middle  twenties,  but  deteriorated  sharply  in  the 
early  thirties,  with  the  collectivization  of  Soviet  agriculture,  and  the 
accompanying  serious  losses  o^  livestock.     77hile  en  improvement  in  the 
food  situation  again  eccurred  in  the  middle  thirties,  nevertheless  there 
was  available  less  meat,  anir.;al  fats,  and  dairy  products  for  consumption. 
Thus,  in  1958,  when  livestock  numbers  3v?d  recovered  considerably,  pro- 
duction of  meats  and  fats  was  8.5  percent  below  that  of  1928,  or,  if  ex- 
ports are  excluded  and  only  domestic  supplies  considered,  2.4  percent; 
and  production  of  milk  was  5.3  percent  below,  while  poudmttion  increased 
by  approximately  10  percent. 
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The  G-erman  invasion  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  Soviet  agriculture. 
About  40  percent  of  the  prewar  crop  area  was  in  the  regions  which,  at 
one  time  or  another,  were  invaded  by  the  enemy.     The  invaded  territory 
included  some  of  the  best  producing  regions,  with  favorable  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  highly  developed  agriculture,  and  a  large  railway 
network,  which  supplied  .surplus  foodstuffs  for  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  1941  and  1942,  practically  lost  its  best  yielding 
winter  wheat  belt,  its  principal  sugarbeat  regions,  and  much  of  its 
oilseed  area.     To  a  large  exten.t,  the  country  had  to  rely  for  its  food 
supply  on  regions  of  more  precarious  agriculture. 

"Much  of  the  mechanized  equipment  on  which  Russian  farming  became 
dependent  as  a  result  of  collectivization  in  the  1930' s,  was  destroyed 
or  damaged  in  the  invaded  zone .    According  to  official  figures,  137,000 
tractors,  49,000  combines  1/ ,  about  4,000,000  plows,  harrows,  and 
other  tillage  implements,  265,000  planting,  and  885,000  harvesting 
implements,  were  destroyed.  2/       In  addition,   the  enemy  destroyed  137 
agricultural  research  Institutes,  176  poultry  incubation  stations, 
and  14  plant  breeding  stations  that  supplied  the  collective  farms 
with  high  quality  seed.    Much  damage  was  done  to  food- processing 
plants,  especially  in  the  sugar  industry,  which  is  concentrated  in  the 
invaded  zone.  •  Destruction  of  204  sugar  mills,  47  canneries,  29  oil 
mills,  and  many  other  establishments  was  reported.     The  drain  of 
manpower  from  the  occupied  regions  into  Germany  is  well  known. 

Livestock  losses  were  also  very  heavy.     They  included  7,000,000 
horses  out  of  a  total  of  12,000,000  in  -the  invaded  territory;  17,000,000 
cattle  out  of  a  total  of  34,000,000;  20,000,000  hogs,  27,000,000  sheep 
and  goats,  and  110,000,000    head  of  poultry. 

Adverse  factors  that  operated  in  the  univaded  territory  were: 
the  depletion  of  manpower  available  to  agriculture  due  to  mobilization 
of  the  Red  Army;     diversion  of  horses  and  tractors  for  army  use,  with 
the  resulting  shortage  of  draft  power;     practical  cessation  of  the. 
manufacture  of  farm  implements,  spare  parts,  and  commercial  fertilizer 
(important  in  the.aase  of  so-called  technical  crops), 

nevertheless,   the  acreage  in  the  univaded  zone  apparently  was 
maintained,  or,  as  in  the .  case -of  •  potatoes  and  vegetables,  considerabljr 
increased,   thanks  to  the  work  of  women,  old  men.  and  children,  aided 
by  urban  dwellers  mobilized  for  farm  work,    Mor.  ovur, .  millions  of 
urban  families  were  growing  potatoes  and  vegetal'los  on  special  garden 
plots.     In  general,  a  shift  from  nonfood  to,  food  >:r:ops  is  indicated 

1/     In  1940,   the  Soviet  Union  had  523,000  tractor-  andM82.000  combines. 
2/     These  figures  apply  to  the  wliole  territory  invaded  by  the  Germans, 

including  the  Baltic  republics,  and  the  territories  under  Polish 

or  Rumanian  control  until  1939-40. 
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"by  calculations  based  on  percentage  figures  given  by  an  'authoritative 
Soviet  source.     (These  figures  include,   in  addition  to  the  territory 
that  was  not  invaded,  also  some  of  the  liberated  Provinces:  'Moscow, 
Tula,  Voronezh,  Stalingrad,  Kalmyk,  and  the  whole  Don-Ncrth  Caucasus.) 
In  1943,  the  total  snnm  acreage  in  the  above-mentioned  area  was  7.5 
percent  below  1938 ;  grain  8  percent,  cotton  34.5  percent,  and  flax 
for  fiber  22  percent  below.    On  the  other  hand,  potatoes,  in  1943, 
were  28.5  percent  above  1938 vegetables  84  percent,  sunflower  seed  6 
percent,  and  sugar-best  acreage  doubled.     Such  acreage  increases, 
however,  as  had  occurred  in.  the  univaded  regions  only  to  a  small  extent 
compensated  for  the  reduction  due  to  invasion,.    Moreover,  the  crop 
yields  per  acre  generally  declined  because  of  deterioration  in  farm 
practices  and  shifting  of  some  crops  to  new  regions.'" 

The  resulting  serious  gap  in  the  food  supply  necessitated  con- 
siderable lend-lease  shipments  of  foodstuffs  by  the  allies,  principally 
by  the  United  States.    During  the  period  of  lend-lease  operations 
through  September  30,  1945,  1,862  million  pounds  of  fats  and  oils, 
wnich  is  equivalent  to  more  than  half  of  the  estimated  1938  Soviet 
production,  and  1,988  million  pounds  of  meat,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  quarter  of  the  1938  Soviet  production,  and  many  other  foodstuffs, 
were    shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union. '  But, . 
while  the  Soviet  Army  was  v/ell  fed  witfch  the  help  of  these  uupplios, 
the  civilian  population  experienced  an  extremely  tight  food  situation. 
This  is  reflected  first  of  all  in  the  small  official  ratien. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1943,  when  the  bread  allotment  was  reducod, 
the  calorics  supplied  by  the  ration  in  large  cities  ranged  from 
approximately  800  for  dependents  . to  1,900  for  workers  .in  heavy  industry. 
Except  for  bread,  even  this  meagre  ration  was  seldom  met  in  full  during 
the  war  year  s .       :  0 

The  city  population  could  supplement  the  ration  to  some  ;extent  by 
production  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  in  their  garden  plots  or  by 
purchases  on  the  free  private  market.    But  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  in 
the  private  markets,  which  are  entirely  uncontrolled,  have  been  very 
much  higher  than  the  prices  of  rationed  commodities  sold  in  Government 
stores.    Thus,  a  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  black  bread  in  Moscow, 
in  July  1943,  cost  on  the  erivatc  market  $12.50  (at  the  exchange 
rate  of  12  rubles  to  the  dollar)  as  compared  with  $0.06  on  the  ration 
in  the  Government  stores.      Butter  cost  $66.67  a  kilogram,  beef  S33.33, 
sugar  $75.00,  on  the  private  market,  as  compared  with  $2.17,  $1.17, 
and  $0.46,  respectively,  for  rationed  products.     In  the  spring  of  1944,. 
the  Government  opened  in  Moscow  so-called  commercial  stores  where 
foodstuffs  were  sold  on  a  nonrationed  basis,  but  at  very  high  prices, 
corresponding    to  those  in  the  private  market. 

The  1945-46  Situation.-  The  complete  liberation  of  the  invaded  area, 
and  occupation  by  the  Soviet  forces  of  a  considerable  surplus-producing 
territory  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  presaged  an  inorcve- 
ment  in  the  food  postion  of  the  country  In  1945-46,     There  is,  however, 
a  considerable  lag  (because  of  the  shortages  of  manpower,  draft  power, 
and  fertilizers,  weed;'-  fields,   disturbance  of  crop  rotation,  and 
heavy  livestock  losses)  between  liberation  of  invaded  territory  and 
agricultural  recovery. 
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Statistical  data  available  are  still  too  inadequate  to  describe 
the  agricultural  and  food  situation  with  quantitative  precision.  It 
was  officially  announced  that  the  total  sown  acreage  on  collective  fams 
in  the  Soviet  Union  increased  2  percent  in  1945  as  compared  With  1944, 
while  the  grain  harvest  area  alone  increased  3  percent  and  that  under 
vegetables,  melons  and  potatoes  increased  5  percent.      These  increases 
presumably  do  no  include,  for  the  most  part,  territories  formerly  under 
Polish,  Rumanian,  and  Czechoslovak  control,  and  the  Baltic  Republics, 
where  there  are  few  collective  farms.     The  volume  of  tractor  work  of  the 
machine    tractor  stations  servicing  the  collective  farms  increased  by 
22  percent  in  1945  over  1944,  but  was  only  a  little  over  a  half  of  the 
1939  volume. 

In  the  area  freed  from  the  German  invaders,  collective  farms  had 
sown,  in  1945,  up  to  69  percent  of  prewar  acreage  for  all  crops  and  75 
percent  of  prewar  acreage  for  grain  crops.  On  collective  farms  of  the 
Ukraine  alone,  71  percent  of  the  total  prewar  crop  acreage  and  81  per- 
cent of  the  prewar  grain  acreage  >  as  planted  in  1945,  as  compared  with 
65  percent  and  75  percent,  respectively,  in  1944, 

The  Government  plan  called  for  an  increase  in  total  crop  acreage 
for  1945  harvest  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  20  million  acres,  including  an 
increase  on  collective   "arms  of  14,5  million  acres,  and  1,5  million 
acres  on  state  farms  and  subsidiary  allotments.    The  remaining  acreage 
increases  were  to  take  place  on  individual  private  farms  in  the  western 
regions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

No  differentiation  between  "•'inter  and  spring  crops,  or  any  mention 
of  them,  was  made  in  the  official  plan  for  1945  or  in  published  Soviet 
documents  thereon.    But  it  was  subsequently  reported  that  the  plan  for 
all  spring  sowings  was  fulfilled  by  100,1  percent  and  for  spring  grains 
by  102,8  percent.     There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment program  for  winter  crops  failed,  thus  offsetting  the  expansion  in 
the  spring-sown  area. 

The  winter  crops  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  bread  grains,  rye  and 
wheat,  and  small  quantities  o""  barley.     In  1958,  rye  accounted  for  58  per-' 
cent  and  wheat  for  40  percent  of  the  total  winter  acreage.     During  the 
war ,  the  winter  wheat  belt  in  the  Ukraine  and  North  Caucasus  suffered  from 
invasion,  and  the  winter  grain  expansion  in  the  uninvaded  eastern  regions 
was  in  the  mere  hardy  rye. 

Despite  the  nrobable  reduction  in  the  winter  acreage  for  1945  har- 
vest,- the  total  grain  area  increased  by  5  percent,  as  compared  with  2 
percent  for  all  crops*.    The  official  1945  plan  stressed  the  importance 
of  an  increase  in  spring  wheat.    During  the  war,  in  eastern  regions,  where 
spring  wheat  is  normally  a  staple,  it  was  being  displaced  by  other  crops, 
particularly  winter  rye  and  millets.    Before  the  war ,  spring  wheat  pre- 
dominated over  winter  .wheat,  accounting  for  over  60  percent  of  the  total 
wheat  acreage  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  emphasizing:  the  in-  . 
portance  of  bringing  the  grain  area  up  to  the  prewar  level,  and  its 
recovery  has  been  most  ra^id.     Grain  has  been  the  hachbone  of  the  Russian 
diet  and  of  the  official  rationin  j  system,     '.'hile  no  overall  increase  in 
the  bread  ration  h&s  occurred  since  it  was  reduced  in  the  autumn  of  IS 43, 
nevertheless  this  ration  has  been  completely  fulfilled,,  whe-. oas  th/e 
rations  of  other  foodstuffs  often  have  not  been  fulfilled  and,  in  many 
cases,  substitutions  have  been  rar.de. 

It  was  reported  that  the  sugar-beet  acreage,  increased  by  119, 300 
hectares  (295,000  acres)  in  1945,  bringing  it  to  two-thirds  of  prewar ; 
vegetables,  melons,  and  potato  acreage  by  210,000  hectares  (519,000 
acres),  and  the  cotton  acreage  by  52,000  hectares  (12.8,000  acres). 

'Teat her  conditions  for  the  most  part  were  not  conducive  to  better- 
than-average  yields  in  1945.  Ibr  all  crons,  he  ever,  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  yields  nay  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1945  as  compa red  wi th 

1944.  This  increase  in  yields,  together  with  larger  acreages,  resulted 
in  a  somewhat  greater  production  of  cro^s  in  1945  over  1944. 

Domestic  sugar  production  recovered  considerably  after  the 
liberation  of  the  sugar -producing  regions  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  adjacent 
Kursk  and  Orel  Provinces.     The  Ukraine  alone  produced  three-fourths  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  sugar  supply  in  prewar  days,  and  its  loss  dealt  a 
severe  blow  to  the  sugar  industry. 

Sugar  production,  which,  in  1942  r.ras  roughly  only  about.  20  percent 
of  prewar,  reached  about  40  percent  in  1944  and  about  50  percent  in 

1945.  As 'a  result,  the  official  sugar  ration  in  the  autumn'.of  1945  was 
Increased  -  ' '<■■'■'■  'f  -■  -••  ,  ■ 

Livestock  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union  increased  about  6  to  7  per- 
cent during  1945,  with  the  largest  increases  in  hogs  and  cattle.  Part 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  acquisition  of  livestock  (mostly  cows ) 
from  former  Axis  countries.    A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  build  up 
the  .communal  herds  of  collective  farms  in  the  liberated  regions,  which 
suffered  especially  severely  during  the  invasion.    Most  of  the  livestock 
for  communal  herds  is  acquired  from  individual  owners.     In  the  Ukraine 
there  were  thus  transferred  to  the  communal  herds  during  the  past  two 
years  1,628,400  calves,  91,500  young  pigs,  and  149,200  lambs.     In  spite 
of  the  continued  increase,  by  the  end  of  1945,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates,  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  communal  herds  of  the  Ukrainian 
collective  farms  constituted  63.2  percent  of  prewar  numbers,  hogs  24.1 
percent,  sheep  27.7  percent,  and  horses  30.8  percent. 

The  improvement  in  the  livestock  situation  was  reflected  in  on  in- 
creased meat  supply.    This  is  evidenced  by  the  improved  fulfillment  of 
the  official  meat  rations.     Since  the  fall  of  1945,  meat  has  been  supplied 
in  place  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  fats  ration  when  a  shortage  has 
developed  in  stores. 
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The  fats  and  oils  situation  continues  to  be  tight.    Although  the 
production  of  butter  and  animal  fats  increased  in  1945  over  1944,  and 
oilseed  acreages  also  increased,  the  production  of  vegetable  oil  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  loT.,er  for  the  comparable  territory,  because  of  a 
poorer  sunflower  crop  in  1945  than  in  1944.    Moreover,  the  consuming 
population  also  increased.     The  cessation  of  shipments '.>Of  lend-lease 
supplies  of  fats  ■  nd  oils  removed  a  source  of  a  large  supply  of  fats,  but 
this  loss  was  partly  offset  by  smaller  requirements  duo  to  the  end  of  the 
war.     Fats  and  oils  needed  by  industry  (largely  for  war  purposes)  have 
beer,  reduced,  and  the  requirements  of  Red  Array  troops  stationed  in 
countries  outside  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  large  part  being  met  by  those 
countries. .-■  That-- an  overall  deficit  occurred,  however,  was  reflected  by 
the  requirement  that  aV  rationed  consumers  h-  d  to  take  meat  in  place  of 
a  certain  pert  of  H"h  :  fats  ration  beginning  in  November  1945. 

The  Outlook  for  1946.-    The  food  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
still  rather  grim,  has  been  slowly  improving  since  the  summer  of  1945. 
This  is  evidenced  by  better  fulfillment  cf  rations,  the  increased  sugar" 
ration  for  all  categories  and  bread  ration  for  children,  and  successive 
reductions^ in  prices  in  the  nonrationed  commercial  stores  and  the  free 
private  market ,' though  they  are  still  at  very  high  levels  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  consumer.     It  is  expected  that,  barring  un- 
favorable 'weather  conditions  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  194G,  the 
food  situation  will  continue 'to  improve  during  the  second  half  of  1946 
as  more  manpower,  draft  power,  and  machinery  become 'available  for  increas 
ed  production  and  better  distribution  of  foodstuffs*    The  importance 
attached  to  the  manuf  cture  of  agricultural  machinery,  including  tractors 
is  attested  by  the  creation,  at  the  beginning  of  1946,  of  a  new  Commissar 
iat  of  Agricultural  Machinery,  to  which  a  number  of  war  plants  have  been 
assigned.    Much  attention  is  also  given  the  so-called  technical,  or  in- 
dustrial, crops,  including  such  important  food  crops  as  oilseeds  and 
sugar  beets,  the  product" on  of  which  is  placed  under  a  now  Commissariat 
of  Industrial  Crops. 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Summary 

Estimates  of  the  crops  harvested  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1945 
indicate  that  the  Middle  East  will  he  assured  of  ample  food  supplies 
during  the  1945-46  crop  season. 

The  Middle  East  is  a  predominantly  agricultural  and  pastoral  region, 
depending  for  its  food  requirements  mainly  upon  cereals  and  upon  livestock 
products  derived  mostly  from  sheep  and  goats  and  to  some  extent ■ cattle. 
Other  important  food  items  are  dry  legumes,  vegetable  oil,  fresh  and  dried 
fruits,  sugar,  and  nuts.     In  normal  prewar  times,  with  the  exception  of 
Palestine  which  was  a  heavy  importer  of  food,  the  region  as  a  whole  was 
able  to  produce  enough  to  meet  practically  all  of  its  major  food  require- 
ments.    It  exported  substantial  quantities  of  citrus,   dried  fruits,  cereal 
nuts,  and  vegetable  oil    and  imported  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Weather  conditions  during  1945  in  all  parts  of  this  area,  except 
Turkey,  where  cereal  crops  suffered  to  some  extent  from  drought,  were 
favorable  for  the  production  of  food  products.    At  the  same  time,  live- 
stock has  been  in  very  good  condition.    As  usual,  Palestine  will  have 
to  import  heavily  in  order  to  satisfy  its  food  needs.     On  the  other  hand, 
Syria  and  Lebanon  will  have  enough  for  domestic  consumption;  Egypt  will 
have  a.  record  exportable  surplus  of  rice  and  the  normal  surplus  of  sugar; 
Turkey  will  be  able  to  supplement  its  short  cereal  crops  from  ample 
carry-over  stocks  and  offer  for  export  some  livestock,   sugar,   olive  oil 
and  large  quantities  of  dried  fruits  and  nuts;  Iraq  will  have  substantial 
surpluses  of  cereals  and  dates,  and  Iran  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  its 
major  food  needs  and  export  large  quantities  of  cereals,  dried  fruits, 
and  nuts. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present,  the  outlook  for  the  1946 
harvest  is  promising.     Draft  power  and  labor  are  ample,  weather  condi- 
tions have  been  good,  and  fall  sowing  has  been  accomplished  as  usual. 
A  change  back  to  normal  production  of  cotton  is  expected  in  Egypt.  This 
will  mean  an  increase  in  cotton  acreage  at  the  expense  of  acreage  allotted 
to  food  crops.     On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  food  crops 
is  expected  as  a  result  of  larger  applications  of  imported  nitrogenous 
f ertili  zers. 


Egypt 

Summary 

Egypt  has  reason  to  face  with  confidence  the  food  situation  this  year 
Grain  production  ranged  from  good  to  excellent,  with  a  bumper  crop  of  rice 
that  will  leave  a  record  exportable  surplus.     There  will  also  be  sub- 
stantial exportable  surpluses  of  sugar  and  onions. 
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Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war,  Egypt  v/as  practically 
self-sufficient  with  respect  to  most  of  its  foodstuffs.     Surpluses  of 
.rice,  onions,   cottonseed  oil,  and  sugar  were  exported.     Some  potatoes, 
nuts,  vegetable  oil,  meat,  anc1  dairy  products,  and  all  of  the  coffee 
and  tea  were  imported.     This  apparent  self-sufficiency,  however,  is 
relative  to  the  prevailing  Egyptian  standard  and  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  an  adequate  diet.     In  fact,  it  is  known  that  Egyptian  diet  in 
general  is  deficient  in  meat  and  dairy  products  and  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  seasonal  distribution  of  perishable  -orotective  foods. 

An  important  item  that  had  direct  bearing  upon  Egyptian  agricultural 
production  v/as  nitrogenous  fertilisers,  all  of  which  had  to  be  imported. 
About  550,000  tons  vrere  used  annually,  most  of  which  came  from  Chile  and 
Germany.     Also  all  of  Egypt's  agricultural  machinery  v/as  imported,  mostly 
from  England,   0-ermany,  anc  the  United  States. 

During  the  uar  period,  trade  with  the  outside  i-rorld  v/as  disrupted, 
and  important  changes  occurred  in  the  normal  situation.     In  the  first 
place,  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  importation  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  of  essential  fertilizers  took  place.     The  problem  v/as  solved  grad- 
ually a.nd  partly  by  allowing  Egypt  limited  shipments  of  these  two  items. 
Another  serious  problem  v/as  the  decline  in  yields.     This  was  the  result 
of  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  food  crops,   shortage  of 
fertilizers,  and  disruption  of  the  normal  crop  rotation.     Total  produc- 
tion of  food  crops,  however,  was  maintained  at  prewar  levels,  and  in 
some  cases  increased.     This  was  accomplished  mainly  by  reducing  the 
acreage  of  cotton,   the  main  cash  crop  of  Egypt,  by  about  50  percent, 
and  by  reclamation  of  swamp-land.     Consequently,  the  crops  harvested 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1944  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  country1' s  ' 
needs  and  leave  substantial  surpluses  of  rice,  durra,  and  sugar,  which 
were  e:qported.     The  wheat  crop,  however,  v/as  unusually  short,'  and  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  this  commodity  had  to  be  imported. 

The  Situation  in  1945-46 

Total  grain  production  of  194-5-46  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  country1 s  needs  until  the  harvest  of  1946.    Although  the  wheat  crop 
harvested  was  up  to  the  prewar  level,   it  is  estimated  that  about  85,000 
tons  would  need  to  be  imported  in  order  to  maintain  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  this  commodity,  as  compared  with  prewar  years.     The  deficit, 
however,  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  excellent  crop  of 
paddy  rice,  amounting  to  941,000  short  tons,  which  leaves  an  exportable 
surplus  of  231,000  tons  in  excess  of  estimated  domestic  requirements. 
The  amount  of  rice  available  for  export,  however,  will  depend  to  some 
extent  on  offsetting  imports  of  wheat.     The  barley  and  corn  crops  also 
are  slightly  above  the  prewar  average,  and  the  grain  sorghum  crop  is 
one  of  the  largest  on  record.     Consequently,   there  will  be  ample  supplies 
of  these  commodities  to  meet  the  domestic  food  and  feed  needs  and  leave 
an  exportable  surplus. 
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8 
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8 

7 

8 
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1/  There  is  a  possible  surplus  of  about  40,000  short  tons  from  carry-over 
stocks. . 

2/  In  addition  about  20  percent  of  the  total  cane  crop  is  consumed  fresh 
or  as  molasses>  equivalent  to  about  42,000  short  ton::  of  sugar. 

3/  Including  25,000  short  tons  exported  to  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

4/  In  addition  there  are  51,000  short  tons  from  carry-over  stocks. 

5/  In  addition  there  is  a  surplus  of  2,000  short  tons  of  dehydrated  onions, 
equal  to  17,000  short  tons  of  fresh  onions. 

6/  Including  about  11,000  short  tons  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

7/  Including  28,000  short  tons  for  industrial  purposes. 

8/  Kq  figures  available,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  production  and  con- 
sumption are  about  the  same  as  in  prewar  years. 


Production  of  refined  sugar  from  cane  is  estimated  at  188,000  short 
tons  as  compared  with  153,731  tons,  the  prewar  average.     In  addition, 
there  is  a  substantial  carry-over  stock.     Thus  Egypt  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  its  domestic  demands  for  this  commodity,   estimated  at  155,000  tons, 
and  have  a  large  exportable  surplus. 
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Before  the  war,   the  onion  crop  was  a  major  exnort  item,   the  export- 
able surplus  averaging  a"bout  143,000  short  tons  a  year.     During  the  war, 
production  was  cut  down  severely.     The  surplus  from  this  year's  crop  is 
estimated  at  51,000  tons. 

Dry-legume  production  (mainly  beans,  fenugreek,  and  lentils)  was 
good,  "being  slightly  over  the  prewar  level  and  sufficient  to  meet  the 
country' s  needs  until  the  coming  harvest. 

The  vegetable-oil  situation  is  satisfactory.     Due  to  the  drastic 
curtailment  of  the  cotton  crop,  as  a  wartime  measure,  production  of 
cottonseed,  the  main  source  of  vegetable  oil,  has  been  reduced  heavily. 
The  resulting  deficit  has  been  made  good  by  the  importation  of  cotton- 
seed and  other  oil-producing  seeds,  mainly  from  the  Sudan.     There  are 
at  present  ample  domestic  and  imported  stocks  of  these  seeds  to  supply 
Egypt  with  its  needs  of  oil  for  food  and  nonfood  purposes  until  the 
summer  of  1946. 

Heat  and  dairy  products  are  in  normal  supply.     It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  consumption  of  these  commodities  in  Egypt  has  always  been 
low.  .  • , 


....  Turkey 

Summary 

The  agricultural  and  food  situation  in  general  is  good.  Grain 
crops  suffered  to  some  extent  from  drought,  but  carry-over  stocks  are 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  shortage,  and  no  imports  will  be  needed. 
With  regard  to  other  main  foodstuffs,  production  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  country's  needs  and  leave  exportable  surpluses  of  sugar,  dried 
fruits,  nuts,  livestock,  and  fish. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Turkey,  essentially  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  is 
normally  self-sufficient  with  respect  to  its  basic  foodstuffs.  Impor- 
tant surpluses  of  wheat,  barley,  vegetable  oils,  nuts,   dried  fruits, 
livestock,   fish,  and  eggs  were  normally  exported  in  prewar  times. 
Imports  consisted  mainly  of  some  sugar  and  rice  to  supplement  local 
production,  and  all  tea  and  coffee  consumed.    At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,   trade  in  these  foodstuffs  was  carried  on  mainly  with  Germany,  Italy, 
France,   and  Great  Britain.     Germany  was  the  chief  factor  in  this  trade, 
securing  in  1939  over  50  percent  of  Turkey's  total  ex-ports. 

During  the  war  years,  this  trade  activity  with  Germany  declined 
progressively  until  it  finally  came  to  a  standstill.     On  the  other  hand, 
Turkey's  sales  of  foodstuffs  to  the  Allies  increased  rapidly,  especially 
by  means 'of  pre-emptive  purchase.     The  general  food  situation  in  the 
2  years  1939  and  1940  was  good.     Crops  were  good  and  livestock  products 
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plentiful,  and  the  country  had  not  felt  fully  the  impact  of  wartime 
adjustments.     In  1941  and  1942  the  situation  took  a  turn  for  the  worse. 
Cereal  crops  were  unusually  short  because  of  a  combination  of  three  main 
factors — adverse. weather  conditions,  mobilization  of  farmers,  and  re- 
quisitioning of  draft  animals.     Also,  a  severe  winter  was  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  livestock.  Consequently, 
some  shortage  of  foodstuffs  was  felt  in  urban  centers  during  those  2  years. 


TURKEY:     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1934-38  and  estimated 

production  and  exports  1945-46 


Estimated 

Apparent 

domestic:  Intern 

ational 

trade 

Commodity 

production 

disappearance    :  1934-38 

: 1945-46 

! 

:     Net  : 

Net 

:  Net 

1934-38 

: 1945-46  ! 

1934-38 

: 1945-46  :  imports: 

experts 

: exports 

-  -  -  - 

1,000 

short  tons    -  -  - 

- 

Wheat 

3,742 

r\    cr  prr\ 

2,  oo(J 

1/ 

2,550 

8y 

P  I  "M 

Barley 

2,177 

1      1  H  A 

x,  1/4 

2,  0  ro 

102 

P  / 

Rye 

375 

T  1  A 

ooO 

1/ 

314 

do 

P  /  A~\ 

Corn 

607 

n.  a* 

b(J4 

n.  a. 

o 

Oats 

241 

157 

227 

1/ 

157 

14 

P  /  PP 

Grain  sorghum 

49 

n.  a. 

49 

n.  a. 

Rice  (paddy) 

110 

n.  a. 

110 

n.  a. 

Total  grains 

7,301 

7,068 

233 

Potatoes 

189 

n,  a. 

189 

n.  a. 

Sugar,  refined 

67 

99 

89 

99  22 

3/ 

Dry  legumes 

516 

n.  a. 

513 

n.  a. 

3 

25 

Raisins  4/ 

67 

44 

Pigs,   dried  4/ 

34 

18 

Hazelnuts  (unshelled)  80 

61 

23 

33 

57 

28 

ITuts,   other  11 

121 

101 

121 

101 

Total  nuts  5/ 

202 

162 

145 

134  • 

57 

28 

Oil,  olive 

23 

35 

18 

19 

5 

16 

Oil,  other 

23 

29 

23 

29 

Total  veg. oil 

6/  46 

64 

41 

48 

5 

16 

Total  meat 

203 

7/ 

203 

7/ 

7/ 

Eggs  (dozen) 

84,000 

7/ 

84,000 

7/ 

7/ 

Hi  lk 

2,  615 

7/ 

2,516 

7/ 

7/ 

n.a.    Not  available. 

1/    Domestic  disappearance  of  these  cereals  will  be  much  nore  than  is  shown 


by  the  figures,  as  the  deficit  will  be  made  up  from  large  carry-over  stocks. 
2/    Surplus  for  export  from  carry-over  stocks. 

3/  There  may  be  a  surplus  of  from  22,000  to  28,000  short,  tons  from  carry- 
over stocks, 

4/    No  figure  is  available  for  total  production,  which  may  be  twice  the 
amount  exported. 

5/  Estimates  are  for  total  production  (not  production  for  commercial  pur- 
poses), including  the  following  nuts:  filberts,  walnuts,  almonds,  and 
chestnuts. 

6/    All  edible,  not  including  amount  used  for  nonfood  purposes. 
7/    No  figures  available,  but  increase  in  livestock  numbers  indicate  that 
production  and  consumption  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  prewar  years. 
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By  the  fall  of  1943,  however,   the  situation  was  rectified  to  a  large 
extent;  good  crops  were  harvested,  and  the  Government  had  "better  control 
of  the  collection  and  distribution  of  essential  foodstuffs.  Further 
improvements  occurred  in  1944.     Excellent  crops  were  harvested,  and  live- 
stock was  in  top  condition.     During  this  -period  of  greater  food  produc- 
tion,  large  stocks  of  cereals  accumulated,  and  surplus,  foodstuffs, 
especially  raisins,  figs,  and  filberts,  were  exported. 

The  Situation  in  1945-46 

The  grain  crops  harvested  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1945  suffered 
from  drought  during  the  growing  season,  and  production  is  estimated  to 
"be  ah  out  20  to  30  percent  "below,  the  prewar  average.     The  reserve  stocks 
from  previous  years,  however,  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  country's 
needs  until  the  coming  harvests. 

Refined-sugar  production  is  estimated  at  99,000  short  tons  as  com- 
pared with  the  prewar  average  of  67,000  tons.     This,  together  with  sub- 
stantial carry-over  stocks,  will  he  sufficient  to  meet  normal  local 
consumption  requirements  and  leave  a  surplus  of  about  22,000  tons. 

ITo  figures  are  available  for  dry  legumes,  but  indications  are  that 
production  was  normal. 

Tor  many  years  dried  fruits,  mainly  raisins  and  figs,  have  been 
important  export  items.     This  year  the  exportable  surplus  is  estimated 
to  be  44,000  short  tons  of  raisins  and  18,000  tons  of  figs. 

Hazelnut  production  was  much  lower  than  normal,  and  the  exportable 
surplus  is  estimated  at  27,500  tons  as  compared  with  a  prewar  average  of 
57,000  tons. 

Vegetable-oil  production  was  substantially  greater  than  the  prewar 
average,  and  early  estimates  indicate  an  available  surplus  of  about  17,000 
tons  of  edible  olive  oil. 

Livestock,  which  is  a  major  source  of  food  in  Turkey,  has  been  in 
excellent  condition  for  the  past  3  years.     Consequently,   it  is  expected 
that  there  vail  be  ample  supplies  of  meat,   dairy  products,  and  eggs.  It 
can  also  be  expected  that,  as  in  prewar  times,   several  hundred  thousand 
head  of  sheep  will  be  available  for  export. 
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Palestine 

A  shortage  of  cereal  production  this  year  will  require  increased 
imports.     Supplies  of  citrus  available  for  export  are  above  the  average 
for  the  war  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  20  years,  agricultural  production  in 
Palestine  has  "been  increased  considerably ,  to  the  extent  that  at  present 
the  cultivated  acreage  amounts  to  about  35  percent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  country.     In  many  localities,  cultivation  is  intensive  in  character, 
nevertheless,  the  country  has  been  a  heavy  importer  of  foodstuffs.  This 
disparity  between  food  production  and  consumption  has  "been  due  to  a 
tremendous  increase  in' population,'  partly  as  a  result  of  natural  in- 
crease, but  mainly  because  of  intensive  immigration'.     The  population 
increased  from  1,300,000  in  1935  to  1,300,000  in  1945,   or  over  46 
percent  during  a  period  of  10  years. 

During  the  period  just  preceding  the  war,  the  annual  net  imports 
of  cereals  into  Palestine  averaged  about  125,000  short  tons;  potatoes, 
18,000  tons;  sugar,  26,500  tons;  vegetable  oil,  6,000  tons;  cattle, 
27,000  head;  sheep,  230,000  head;  goats,  112,000  head;  eggs,  12,000,000 
dozen,  and  various  quantities  of  dairy  products  were  imported.     The  only 
important  export  item  was  citrus  fruit.     In  the  1938-39  season  15,000,000 
cases  were  exported,  accounting  for  about  75  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  exports  of  that  country.     '  .  •  5  ■ 

During  the  war  years',  the  authorities  exerted  considerable  effort 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  food  production.     Success  was  slight  in 
the  case  of  cereals,  but  appreciable  in  the  case  of  poultry,   dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  vegetables.     However ,  the  country  continued  to  depend  heavily 
upon  food  and  feed  imports  from  neighboring  countries,  and  in  some  cases 
the  shortage  was  acute.     Furthermore,  because  of  war  conditions,  citrus 
exportation  came  practically  to  a  standstill,  and  production  was  cur- 
tailed drastically. 

Ho  definite  information  is  yet  available  on  the  various  crops 
harvested  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1945.     Preliminary  indications  arc 
that  cereal  crops  were  below  average.    Very  good  potato  and  vegetable 
crops  were  harvested,  and  supplies  of  these  may  be  sufficient  to  care  . 
for  the  country's  needs.     Production  of  vegetable  oils  and  dry  legumes 
was  about  average.    A  fair  citrus  crop,  amounting  to  8.2  million  cases, 
was  harvested,  of  which  6.2  million  cases  are  available  for  export. 
Consequently,  Palestine  will  need  to  import  greater  quantities  of  cereals 
than  in  normal  years.    Also,  with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  it  will  need 
normal  imports  of  other  foodstuffs,   especially  sugar  and  livestock. 
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Iraq 


The  wartime  increases  in  Iraq  production  of  food  crops  were  main- 
tained in  1945.     Large  surpluses  of  cereals  and  dates  are  available  for 
export. 

With  a  relatively  sparse  population  that  is  predominantly  pastoral 
and  agricultural,  and  with  abundant  water  from  two  large  rivers — the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris — to  irrigate  its  fertile  soil,  Iraq  normally  has 
"been  able  to  produce  practically  all  of  its  major  food  requirements 
and  to  offer  substantial  surpluses  of  dates,  grains,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products  for  export.     The  only  two  important  import  items  have 
been  sugar  and  tea. 

During  the  war  years,  in  response  to  a  greater  world  need  for 
foodstuffs,  Iraq  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  normal  surplus  production 
in  some  cases  and  expanding  it  considerably  in  others.  Paddy-rice 
production  Was  increased  from  180,000  to  3207-000  short  tons,  and  surplus 
barley  supplies  available  for  export  reached  the  high  levels  of  200,000 
and  300,000  tons  a  year.     Surpluses  from  livestock  and  its  products  went 
a  long  way  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Allied  forces  stationed  in  this 
region. 


In  general,  good  grain  crops  were  harvested,  with  wheat  and  barley 
falling  short  of  the  prewar  levels,  but  with  an  increase  of  about  100,000 
short  tons  in  rice  production.     Consequently,   on  the  basis  of  normal 
consumption,  it  is  estimated  that  a  grain  surplus  of  over  350,000  tons 
will  be  available. 

The  date  crop  also  was  good,  and  estimated  exports  of  this  important 
commodity  will  amount  to  175,000  short  tons. 

Livestock  is  in  good  condition,  promising  ample  supplies  of  meat  and 
dairy  products  for  domestic  consumption  and  a  possible  surplus  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  head  of  sheep  for  export. 

The  only  major  deficit  food  item  is  sugar,   of  Which  about  35,000 
tons  will  need  to  be  imported. 
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IRAQ,:  Product 

ion  and  trade  in  food  products 

1934-38  and  estimated 

pr 

oduction 

and  exports  1945-46 

Estimated 

:  Apparent 

domestic:  International 

trade 

Commodity 

production 

:      disappearance     :  1934 

-38 

:  1945-46 

■  f 

:    Net  : 

llet 

t  Pet 

1934-33 

;  1945-46 

:  1934-38  : 

1945-46  '.imports: 

exports 

:  exports 

-  -  1,000 

short  tons    -  - 

Wheat 

wilt cx,  v 

527 

496 

469 

441 

53 

55 

Parley 

634 

717 

•  408 

441 

ceo 

275 

Gr^in  sorghum 

139 

n » a. 

114 

n.a. 

25 

"'i  re  (Tjsidflv] 

180 

276 

178 

254 

2 

22 

Total  ptpiiis 

_1_  ,    _!_  U  U 

Sll 

- 

41 

41 

Dry  legumes 

46 

94 

42 

88 

4 

6 

Dcite  s 

441 

496 

249 

320 

192 

176 

On  1       vp       "f  n"h  "1  p 

1/  9 

n.a. 

9 

n,  a. 

51 

2/ 

51. 

21 

Poultry 

r? 

o 

4 

'3 

4 

- 

Eggs  (dozen) 

14,000 

15,000 

14,000 

15,000 

Milk  3/ 

331 

441 

331 

441  - 

Tea 

3 

3 

Coffee 

1 

.  '  1 

n.a.    Pot  available. 

1/    Sesame  seed  in  terms  of  oil. 

2/    ITo  figures  available  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  production  and  consump- 
tion are  somewhat  higher  than  in  prewar  years. 
3/    Total  milk,  including  that  used  for  butter  and  cheese  making. 


Iran 


Good  food  crops  were  harvested  in  1945.     Surpluses  of  cereals,  dried 
fruits,  and  almonds  will  be  available  for  export.     Some  imports  of  sugar 
would  be  necessary  to  maintain  consumption  even  at  the  somewhat  reduced 
level  of  recent  years. 

Like  its  neighbors,  Iraq  and  Turkey,  Iran  is  a  predominantly  pastoral 
and  agricultural  country.     In  prewar  years,  its  agricultural  production 
consisted  mainly  of  cereals,  dry  legumes,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  sugar 
beets,  and  livestock  products.     This  production  was  in  general  sufficient 
to  meet  the  country's  requirements  of  food  and  feed  and  leave  an  exportable 
surplus  of  some  90,000  short  tons  of  cereals,  16,000  tons  of  raisins, 
30,000  tons  of  dates,  and  over  3,000  tons  of  shelled  almonds.     The  only 
important  deficit  food  items  were  sugar  and  tea. 

Due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  this  normal  and  favorable  balance  be- 
tween production,  consumption,  and  trade  in  foodstuffs  was  disrupted 
during  the  first  half  of  the  war  -oeriod.     Pood  shortages  were  felt  keenly 
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in  urban  centers,  and  imports  had  to  "be  made  from  the  regional  stock  pile 
under  Allied  control.     However,  "by  1944  production  had  been  restored  to 
the  prewar  level  in  some  cases  and  increased  in  others,   and  collection 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  were  put  under  more  efficient  control. 

The  grain  crops  harvested  this  year  were  good,  showing  an  increase 
of  about  75,000  short  tons  over  the  pre\ra,r  average.     Consequently,,  the  . 
exportable  grain  surplus  is  estimated  at  over  110,000  tons. 

Production  of  "beet  sugar  has  been  on  the  increase  since  before  the 
war.     The  beet  crop  this  year  is  estimated  to  produce  some  28,000  short 
tons  of  raw  sugar,   as  compared  with  an  average  of  17,000  tons  for  1934-38. 
It  is  estimated  that  ahout  50,000  tons  would  need  to.be  imported,  however, 
to  maintain  domestic  consumption  at  a  level  slightly  .below  the  prewar  average. 

Dried-fruit  production  in  1945  was  about  normal, .leaving  an  exportable 
surplus  of  15,500  short  tons  of  raisins  and  36,000  tons  of  dates.  Almond 
production  was  slightly  "below  normal,  but  ah  out  average  supplies  will- be 
available  for  export. 

Livestock  is  in  good  condition,  promising  ample  supplies  of  meat  and 
dairy  products.  .  . 


I  RAIT:     Production  and  trade  in  food  products  1934-38  and  estimated 

production  and  exports  1945-46 


Estimated 

Apparent 

domestic 

International 

trade 

Commodity 

■production 

dis'appe 

arance 

1934 

-38 

:  1945-46 

fret  : 

Met 

:  Net 

1934-38 

:  1945-46 

1934-38  : 

1945-46  : 

imports : 

exports 

:  exports 

1,000  short  tons 

Wheat 

2,228 

2,315 

2,202 

2, 282  ' 

'25 

33 

Barley 

874 

1,378 

860 

1,356 

'  14 

22 

Rice  (paddy) 

■  467 

454 

418 

392 

'  '49 

63 

Total  grains 

3,568 

1/4,  147 

3,480 

4,029 

88  ' 

118 

Sugar,  refined 

17- 

28 

93 

■  76  • 

Dry  legumes     •  - 

165 

.n « <.  \  * 

166  . 

n.  a. 

Raisins 

.  .  39 

37 

22 

21 

17 

16 

Dates 

133 

149 

103 

113 

30 

36 

Dried  fruit,  othe 

r  32 

44 

26 

44 

6 

Almonds  (shelled) 

8 

7 

'  4 

4 

4 

3 

Nuts,   other  (unshell)  6 

n.a. 

V 

n.a.  - 

2 

Oil,  cottonseed 

8 

6 

8 

'  6 

Oil,   other  2/ 

6 

n.  a. 

6 

n.  a. 

Total  veg.  oil 

14 

n.  a. 

14 

n.  a. 

Total  meat. 

197: 

3/ 

197 

3/ 

Eggs  (dozen) 

53,000r 

-.3/  . 

53,000 

37 

Milk 

1,235 

-  3/ 

1,  235 

3/ 

Tea 

1 

3/ 

9 

3/ 

8 

n.a.     Hot  available.     1/  In  addition  to  carry-over  stocks  estimated  at  80,000 
short  tons  of  wheat,  46,000  s.   tons  of  barley,  and  28,000  s.t.  of  rice. 
2/  Including  sesame  seed  in  terms  of  oil. 

3/  Ho  figures  are  available,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  production  and  as- 
sumption are  about  the  same  as  in  prev/ar  years. 


t 
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INDIA  AND  THE  PAR  EAST 

Summary 

The  marked  decline  in  the  1945-46  output  of  rice  in  %he  surplus  pro- 
ducing areas  has  resulted  in  a  vevy.  tight  food  situation  in  all  of  the 
countries  depending  upon  rice  imports  for  part  of  their  food  supply.  In 
addition,  food  production  ia  many  of  .the  importing  countries,  is  much 
below  prevrar,  thus  increasing  the  dependence  of  these  areas  on  food  import; 
Since  only  a  small  fart  of  the  shortage  of  rice  can  be  made  up  by  other 
food  hunger  and  starvation ■ in  this  area  are  likely  to  be  much  more  pre- 
valent than  usual  during  1946, 

The  countries  most  dependent  upon  imports  of  food  during  1946  will 
be  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  Haia^a,  and'^apan.     In  the  Philippines, 
food  production  has  declined  even  more  than  in  Japan.    No  sugar  and  only- 
small  amounts  of  vegetable  oils,   the  Philippine  principal  export  crops 
in  normal  times,  will  be  available  for  exports  during  1946,  and  large 
imports  of  cereals,  dairy  products,  fish,  and  even  some  sugar  will  be 
needed  if  reduced  wartime  rations  are  to  be  met.    Considerable  supplies 
of  foodstuffs  are  being  provided  from  the -United  States  and  some  pice 
will  be  shipped  from  South  America,  but  food  supplies  are  likely  to 
continue  short  for  at  least  another  year  until  domestic  production  can 
be  expanded  or  supplies  obtained  from  other  countries  in  this  area. 

Although  Malaya' s  food  production  was  slightly  expanded  during  the 
occupation  period  because  of  wartime  necessities,  it  will  nevertheless 
require  large  imports  of  rice.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  likely 
that  exports  of  ccopra  and  other  agricultural  export  crops  will  be  resumed 
during  1946. 

In  Japan,  which  normally  imported  nearly  20  percent  of  its  food 
supply  in  prewar  years,   the  1945-46  output  of  food  is  reported  to  be 
about  22  percent bbelow,  prewar,  and  the  population  has  continued  to 
increase.      The  Japanese  food  position  is  further  aggravated. by  the 
disruption  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
methods  of  collecting  food  from  farms  so  that  the  supplies  of  food 
available  to  the  urban  population  from  domestic  sources  is  estimated  to 
be  less  than  half  of  the  prewar  consumption  and  much  below  minimum  re- 
quirements for  maintaining  human  life.     It  is,   therefore,  apparent  that 
substantial  quantities  of  food  will  need  to  be  imported  if  a  serious 
food  crisis  is  to  be  averted. 

Recent  deterioration  of  winter  crops  in  India  has  greatly  increased 
the  seriousness  of  .the  food  situation  for  1946  in  that  area.    While  total 
food  production  will  be  about  equal  to  the  prewar  average  it  will  be 
somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  past  2  years  whan  relatively  favorable 
crops  were  harvested.     The  situation  appears  most  serious  in  Southern 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  normally  a  deficit  area  and  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  shortage  of  rice  in  the  areas  which 
normally  export  to  India, 
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The  Netherlands  Indies  food  production  declined  and  some  imports  are 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  food  deficit.     The  reconstruction  add  rehabili- 
tation of  the  great  agricultural  export  industries  has  "been  delayed  by 
the  political  strife  between  the  Nationalists  and  Dutch  Authorities.  The 
•nly  food  crop  of  which  thelfrL&ies  seem  to  have  a  surplus  stock  is  sugar, 
but  the  amount  is  uncertain.    At  any  rate  no  sizable  .quantities  have  yet 
left  thellsland  of  Java. 

Average  annual  exports  of  milled  rice  from  Burma,  Siam,  Erench 
Indoohina,  Korea,  and  Formosa,  in  the  prewar  years,  amounted  to  about 
8,000,000  tons,  or  approximately  90  percent  of  the  rice  entering  into 
international  trade.     In  all  of  these  countries ;  production  for  1945-46 
has  declined  sharply  below  prewar,  and    only  comparatively  small  quantities 
of  rice  will  be  available  for  export  from  the    current  crop.     Some  carry- 
over of  rice  is  available  in  these  countries,  however,  and  while  it  is  much 
less  than  average  prewar  yearly  exports,  it  will  aid  in  meeting  the  short 
rice  situation  this  year. 

In  China  the  food  supplies  are  spotted,  and  as  usual,  some  areas 
are  in  short  food  supply.      The  over-all  production  is  slightly  below 
prewar  but  is  abaut  the  same  as  the  average  of  recent  years.  It-is 
estimated  that  about  1,3504000  tons  of  cereals  will  be  needed  in  addition 
to  the  food  supplies  being  shipped  in  by  UNRRA  in  order  te.  meet  the  needs 
of  la£ge  cities  and  other  areas  of  short  food  supply.     It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  more  than  the  most  urgent  food  needs  of  these  countries  can 
be  met,  because  of  the  shortage  of  cereals  in  surplus . producing  countries 
of  this  area  and  the  difficulty  in  shipping  and-  other  facilities  for 
moving  food  supplies  from  other  areas  of  the  world  where  available  supply 
is  severely  pressed  to  meet  the  also  urgent  need  of  Europe  and  other 
deficit  areas. 

Since  the  rice  crop  ia  most  of  the  area  is  harvested  fmota  April 
to  December  except  in  Java,  where  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  harvested  from 
Ap*il  to  August,  a  tight  food  situation  will  contine  to  exist  through 
1946.     Some  local  relief  may  be  brought  about  by  an  expansion  of  the  dry 
season  crop  acreage  but  such  relief  is  likely  to  be  very  slight.     The  • 
first  real  relief  will  come  as  a  result  of  the  1946-47  rice  crop.  While 
we  can  expect  some  increase  in  production  in  the  deficit  areas,  especially 
the  Philippines  and  Japan,   the  brest  prospect  for  an  improvement  of  the 
food  situation  is  an  expansion  of  the  rice  acreage  in  the  surplus  producing 
countries,  Burma,   Siam  and  Indochina.    Although  some  expansion  may  be 
expected,  a  number  of  factors  will  prevent  a  complete  recovery  as  early 
as  1946  in  these  three  countries.     These  factors  are  shortage  of  consumer 
goods,  work  animals,  and  laborers,   lack  of  stable  currency  because  of 
pegged  exchange  rates,  disruption  of  transportation  facilities,  and 
deterioration  of  the  milling  industries.     In  such  areas,  Korea,  Japan, 
and  Formosa  in  China,  an  improvement  of  the  rice  crop  will  depend  heavily 
upon  the  availability  of  fertilizer,     which  is  in  very  short  supply  in 
these  areas.    Expansion  of  output  of  other  products  important  in  inter- 
national trade  will  he  retarded  by  the  same  factors,  although  supplies 
of  vegetable  oils  should  become  available  sooner  than  rice  and  sugar. 
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India 

Summary 

Food  supplies  from  domestic  sources  in  India  during  1945-56  is 
not  expected  to  differ  greatly  about  the  same  as  th©  prewar  average,  "but, 
because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  supplies  per  capita  will 
be  somewhat  smaller.    During  the  early  part  of  the  season  crop  prospects 
were  fairly  favorable,  but  recent  dry  weather,  particularly  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  area,  has  resulted  in  deterioration  of  the  winter  crops  and 
has  caused  some  condern  about  food  supplies  for  the  coming  year.     It  is 
estimated  that  considerable  imports  will  be  needed  in  the  next  few  months 
in  order  to  avoid  'v&Qute  shortages  in  some  of  the  worst  stricken  areas* 
Because  of  the  short  supplies  of  food  in  the  areas  normally  exporting  to 
India,  however,  the  amount  of  food  available  to  meet  these  shortages  is 
much  less  than  usual  and  a  tight  food  situation  is  in  prospect. 

Prewar  and  wartime  situation. 

In  prewar  years  India  was  largely  self-sufficient  in  food  products. 
Abuut  3  percent  of  the  total  cereal  consumption  was  derived  from  imports 
and  small  quantities  of  edible  oil  seeds  were  exported.    Over  two- thirds 
of  the  total  food  Eonsumed,  in  terms  of  calories,  was  in  the  form  of 
cereals,  with  rice  alone  providing  about  one-third  of  the  total  food  supply, 
Whaat  is  the  second  most  important  cereal,  providing  about  10  percent  of 
the  total  calories  consumed,  and  millets  of  various  kinds,  barley,  and 
corn  are  also  widely  used  as  food.    About  5  percent  of  the  prewar  con- 
sumption of  rice  and  6  percent  of  the  wheat  was  imported. 

Gram  (chickpeas)  and  other  beans  and  peas  were  an  important  source 
of  protein  foods  in  India  and  provided  nearly  10  percent  of  the  total 
calories  consumed.     India  Was  the  world's  largest  sugar  producer  and  was 
practically  self-sufficient,  the  domestic  supply  providing  about  8  percent 
of  the  total  food.    About  5  percent  of  the  total  food  production  was 
in  the  form  of  edible  vegetable  oils,  but  about  10  percent  of  this  output 
was  exported  before  the  war.    Livestock  products  and  fish  provided. only 
about  8  percent  of  the  food  consumed  and  most  of  this  was  in  the  form  of 
dairy  products. 

India  is  perpertually  in  short  supply  of  food  and  there  are  nearly 
always  some  areas  on  the  verge  of:' famine.  The  problem  of  procuring  food 
grains  from  surplus  producing  areas  is  difficult,  as  the  marketable  surpluses 
are  made  up  of  small  lots  from  millions  of  producers,  and  transportation 
facilities  are  limited.  As  a  result,  most  areas  are  self-sufficient  in 
food,  and  imports  are  used  largely  to  meet  shortages  in  large  cities  and 
in  areas  where  food  output  is  below  average. 

When  foreign  rice  supplies  were  cut  off  in  early  1942  by  the  Japanese 
•ccupation  of  southeastern  Asia,   the  Government  of  India  adopted  a 
program  to  increase  the  domestic  production    of  food  products,  to  ;.meet 
emergencies.    Food  production  was  expanded  by:     (l)  increasing  the  total 
area  under  cultivation}  (2)  devoting  a  larger  percentage  of  the  cultivated 
area  to  food  crops; 
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nrea;   (3)     increasing  the  area  under  double  cropping;  (4)  extending  the 
use  of  fertilizers;   (5)  increasing  thes<sup$ly  of  irrigation  water;  and 
(6)  encouraging  the  use  of  improved  seeds.    Very  little  progress  was 
made  in  increasing  the  area  under  cultivation  with  supply  of  irrigation 
water  and  fertilizers  or  in  improving  yields  by  ti.se  of  better  seeds,  but 
nearly  5  million  acrea  of  land  were  divetfoad f rom  cotton  to  millets,  and 
nearly  1  million  acres  formerly  planted  to  jute  were  diverted  to  rice, 
and  the  area  devoted  to  double  cropping  was  extended  about  3.5  million 
acrea. 

The  expansion  in  acreage  atea*6rago  yields  would  provide  an 
additional  quantity  of  about  2  million  short  tons  of  cereals.  During 
the  war  this  was  enough  to  offset  the  loss  of  foreign  food  supplies  but 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  food  for  the  expanding  population  and 
to  meet  the  increased  wartime  demands  resulting  from  the  higher  level  of 
industrial  activity  and  the  large  military  demands  for  food.    As  a  result, 
total  food  supplies  in  India  during  the  war  hajce  not  been  sufficient  fo 
maintain  per  capita  civilian  supplies  at  prewar  levels,  and  serious  food 
shortages  have  been  avoided  only  by  higher  than  average  yields  of  food 
crops,  and  careful  utilization  of  existing  aupslies. 

Outlook. 

Food  production  in  India  in  tihe  1945-46  season  (approximately  May 
to  April)  may  not  be  greatly  different  froa  prewar  due  to  the  recent 
deterioration  of  winter  crops  which  includes  the  major  rice  crop,  ^he 
wheat  crop  was  above  averages  and  the  acreage  in  rice  and  millets  is  above 
prewar  but  production  has  not  yet  been  officially  estimated  and  the  effect 
of  the  drought  is  not  definitely  known. 

The  outlook  for  lo<tal  rice  production  in  Bengal,  the  principal 
deficit  area,  has  improved  somewhat  in  recent  months.    On  the  other  hand, 
hurricane  and  drought  damage  has  reduced  the  rice  crop  in  the  Southern 
part  of  the  Deccan  peninsula  and  it  now  appears  that  the  crop  in  this 
area  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1944.-45. 

Ceylon 

A  serious  drogght  in  Ceylon  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  sharply 
reduced  domestic  food  production  for  1945.    The  output ~.«f  rice,  which  is 
the  staple  food  of  the  majority,  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal 
crop,  so  that  the  people  in  the  area  where  crops  were  a  failure,  as  well 
as  those  ordinarily  obtaining  the  rice  supply  through  imports,  will  be 
dependent  upon  imports  through  most  of  1946.      Because  of  the  shortage  of 
rice  supplies  in  the  normally  exporting  areas  of  southeastern  Asia,  Ceylon 
has  had  to  turn  to  Egypt  and  Brazil  for  its  imports  of  rice  during  the 
current  season.      These  areas  have  better  than  average  supplies  in  prospect, 
and  efforts  are  being ^made  to  maintain  the  Ceylon  ration  during  1945  at 
about  the  same  level  as  that  prevailing  in  1945,  which  was  much  below  the 
prewar  ration.    During  November  and  December,  however,  supplies  were 
insufficient  to  meet  these  rations  and  some  wheat  had  to  be  substituted  for 
rice. 
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Ceylon  normally  specializes  in  the  production  of  tea,  rubber,  and 
coconut  products,  and  imports  the  major  part  of  its  food  supplies.  Rice 
is  the  staple  food  of  the  natives,  and  prewar  consumption  amounted  to 
about  1.1  million  short  tons  of  which  nearly  three-fourths  was  imported. 
About  60  percent  of  the  imports  came  from  Burma  and  the  remainder  fr»m 
India,  Siam,  and  French  Indochina.    With  the  outlreak  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  most  of  the  supplies  in  these  areas  were  cut  «ff ,  and  a  serious 
food  problem  developed.    During  the  war  7,-ears,  rice  rations  were  limited 
to  about  three-fourths  of  prewar  consumption,  and  the  Government  »f  Ceylon 
encouraged  the  expansion  of  domestic  production.      The  expansion  in 
output  was  small,  however,  and  the  Ceylonese  population  continued  to 
depend  largely  on  imports  for  its  food  supply.    Because  »f  the  shortage  of 
shipping  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  rice  elsewhere,  the  food  position 
has  been  critical.     The  marked  curtailment  of  food  prtduction  during  1945 
has  further  increased  the  seriousness  of  the  food  situation  and  increased 
the  island's  dependence  upon  imported  supplies. 
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Burma 

Summary.-  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1945-46  ^ice  crop  indicate 
that  Burma,  normally  the  world's  leading  "ice  exporting  country,  will 
not  have  an  exportable  surplus  this  year,  "but  may  even  have  a  small  rice 
deficit.    Whatever  rice  will  be  exported  during  1946  would  therefore. have 
to  come  out  of  old  stocks  from  last  year's  crop. 

Prewar  and  wartime  situation.-  Prior  to  1942  Burma  was  the  world's 
largest  rice  exporter  the  exports  averaging  3,250,000  short  tons  during 
the  5-year  period  1936-40.    Approximately  75  percent  of  the  rice  normally 
went  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  British  Malaya.     Other  important  food  products 
produced  in  Burma  were  corn,  millet,  beans,  peanuts,  and  seasame;  but 
rice  was  practically  the  only  product  for  which  there  was  an  exportable 
surplus. 

The, Japanese  invasion  affected  rice  production  primarily  by  depriv- 
ing Burma  of  its  markets.    La^ge  areas  formerly  planted  with  rice  went 
out  of  production  and  became  overgrown  with  bush  vegetation  and  grasses. 
Rinderpest  and  Japanese  requisitioning  reduced  work  animals  by  an  esti- 
mated 50  percent,  so  that  there  is  at  present  a  need  for  additional 
animals  before  rice  production. can  be  increased  substantially. 

Outlook.-  The  acreage  planted  to  the  1945-46  riCe  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  only  about  one-half  that  of  the  1941-42  acreage,  the  last  prewar 
crop.     Preliminary  estimates  report  a  total  production  of  3,900,000  short 
tons  of  rough  rice,  which  would  give  a  total  of  2,300,000  tons  of  clean 
rice,  after  deduction  of  seed  requirements.    Burma's  normal  domestic 
consumption  is  estimated  at  2,400,000  tons,  which  would  leave  a  deficit 
of  about  100,000  tons. 

The  "ice  production  of  Lower  Burmawill  be  in  excess  of  local' de- 
mands, but  Upper  Burma  will  depend  heavily  upon  the  surplus  of  the  south. 
It  may,  however,  be  difficult  to  move  the  required  quantities  of  rice 
to  Upper  Burma,  due  to  present  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

Both  the  sesame  and  peanut  acreage  has  declined  considerably  from 
prewar  levels.     The  sesame  crop  is  estimated  at  22,000  short  tons 
against  56,000  tons  during  the  period  1937'  to  1941,  the  peanut  crop  is 
estimated  at  106,000  tons,  compared  with  218,000  tons'  in  1940.  Because 
of  these  declines  in  area  and  production,  Burma  is  reported  to  require 
some  45,000  tons  of  edible  oil  during  1946. 

The  present  forecast  for  the  1946-47  rice  acreage  is- 8,000,000 
acres  compared  with  6,630,000  acres  for  1946.     In  1935-39  the  acreage 
averaged  12,700,000  acres.     Shortage  of  work  stock,  lack  of  labor  and 
implements,  and  the  amount  of  work  required  to  bring  abandoned  fields 
back  into  production  are-  retarding  the  return  to  normal  acreage. 


Malaya 


British  Malaya,  traditionally  depending  upon  imports  from  Si am,  Bunna, 
and  Indochina  for  60  to  70  percent  of  its  staple  food,  ^ice,  is  reported 
to  require  some  500,000  short  tons  of  ~ice  during  1946  compared  with  aver- 
age imports  of  some  80Q-,000  sho^t  tons  during  the  5-yea^  period  1935-39. 

Although  it  cannot  "be  stated  'at  this  time  how  much  rice  will  "be  allo- 
cated to  Malaya,  it  seems  to  "be  unlikely  that  the  country  will  receive 
the  requested  quantity. 

Late  in  1945,  rj.Ce  ""at ions  had  to  "be  reduced  f ^om  14  ounces  a  day 
per  person  to  12a  ounces;  while  the  nation  fo^  Japanese  prisoners  was  re- 
duced from  12  to  8  ounces  a  day.     The  Japanese  occupation  authorities  had 
reduced  rations  to  as  low  as  5.68  ounces  a  day  for  an  adult  male. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  >ice  and  the  necessity  to  consume  all 
available  ^ice  supplies  for  the  urban  population,  a  -recent  order  prohibits 
the  distribution  of  rice  in  ru^al  districts  since  December  17,  1945. 

Siam  • 

Prelimina-^y  reports  on  the  1945-46  rice  c^op  state  that  the  produc- 
tion is  considerably  below  p^ewa-"  level  of  about  4,800,000  short  tons. 
Current  domestic  consumption,  allowing  for  growth  in  population,  is  re- 
ported to  amount  to  about  2,900,000  tons.     Since  the  c^op  has  not  yet 
been  estimated,  it  cannot  be  stated  at  this  time  whether  Siam  will  have 
a  surplus  this  year.    But  in  any  case,  if  there  is  a  surplus,  it  will  be 
much  below  p^ewa1*  years. 

Siam  has,  however,  a  stock  pile  of  old  "^ice,  but  the  exact  amount 
remains  to  be  determined.     Estimates  range  from  500,000  to  1,500,000  tons. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam,  signed 
at  Singapore  on  January  l,  1946,  Siam  is  ^equi^ed  "to  make  available  free 
of  cost  ...  a  quantity  of  ^ice  equal  to  the  accumulated  surplus  rice  at 
present  existing  in  Siam,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  one  and  a  half  million 
tons," 

Prior  to  1942  Siam  was,  after  Burma,   the  most  important  of  the  world's 
rice-exporting  countries.     It  exported  slightly  mo^e  than  1,500,000  short 
tons  of  clean  rice  annually  during  the  5-year  period  1936-40,  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  exports  going  to  Asiatic  markets,  principally  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Hongkong. 

In  addition  to  ^ice,  Siam  produced  such  foodstuffs  as  coconuts,  co^n, 
pulses,  and  oilseeds;  but  -"ice  is  practically  the  only  food  c^op  for  which 
there  was  an  exportable  surplus.     Although  Siam  imported  fish,  canned 
milk,  and  sugar,   it  can  be  considered  self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs. 

The  wa^  and  the  resulting  lack  of  export  markets  and  shipping  space 
caused  a  decline  of  the  Siamese  ^ice  acreage.     Japan's  surrender  did  not 
occur  early  enough  to  bring  about  an  increasedc^op  acreage  in.  1945-46. 
Lack  of  fa^m  animals  and  labo-"  and  an  abnormally  heavy  rainfall  in  the 
central  pa^t  of  Siam  at  the  beginning  of  the  planting  season  adversely 
affected  the  riCe  c^op,  the  harvest  of  which  will  be  finished  by  late 
February  of  this  year. 


CHINA 


Summary 

Food  production  in  China  in" 19^5  was  only  slightly  below  the  average 
of  war  years  but  was  somewhat  below  the  prewar  average.    Local  shortages 
of  food  have  been  re-ported,  but  no  extensive  food  shortages  are  in  prospect. 
The  greater-than-usual  shortage  of  transportation  facilities  for  moving 
food  from  surplus  to' deficit  areas,  is  offering  the  most  serious  problem. 
SONERA  is  providing  some  food  and  other  necessities  but  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  is  limiting  the  movement  of  food  int»  the  interior  deficit 
areas.    It  is  estimated  that  1,350  million  tons  of  foodstuffs,  mostly 
cereals,  will  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  supplies  being  furnished  by 
UNRPA.    Because  of  the  shortage  of  foodstuffs  in  the  Tar  Eastern  area, 
and  the  prevailing  controls  of  foreign  exchange  in  China,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  shortage  will  be  fully  met . 

Production  of  soybeans  in  Manchuria  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  period  was  reported  to  be  about  half  of  prev/ar  production,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  acreage  formerly  in  soybeans  is  assumed  to  have  been  planted 
t»  other  food  crops.    Because  of  the  decline  in  soybean  production,  only 
small  amounts  will  be  made  available  for  export,  at  least  before  the  19^6 
crop  becomes  available.    In  Formosa,  the  rice  crop  has  been  reduced  to 
about  half  of  prewar,  and  sugar  production  has  been  curtailed  approximately 
85  percent.    While  this  area  normally  exports  large  quantities  of  rice  and 
sugar,  the  supplies  of  rice  this  year  are  only  about  equivalent  to  normal 
prewar  consumption. 

The  end  of  the  civil  war  as  well  as  of  the  war  with  Japan  and  the 
help  being  furnished  to  China  to  regain  normal  production  are  favorable 
factors  in  the  food  situation  for  I9U6 .     It  is  probable,  however,  that 
fertilizer  supplies  will  continue  short  and  only  a  partial  recovery  will 
be  made  toward  the  -orewar  production  of  soybeans  in  Manchuria  and  rice 
and  sugar  in  Formosa. 

Food  Situation  in  Reunited  China  -  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
the  various  segments  of  China  have  been  ctmbined  under  one  government. 
This  report  includes  the  15  Free  Provinces,  2h  Provinces  of  prewar  China, 
the  7  provinces  formerly  occupied,  and  Manchuria  and  Formosa-  China 
thus  comprises  about  J>,S  million  square  miles  and  contains  an  estimated 
kSl  million  people  in  I9U0. 
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CHINA  *  -    Production,  apparent  domestic  disappearance 

and  international  trade  of  principal  food  products, 
average  1931-37  and  estimated  production  19^5- 


■ '  • 

Product  ion 

Domestic 

International  trade 

1931-37 

:  1945-46 

utilization 

1933-37 

'  average 

:  1/ 

: 1931-37  av. 

:  Net 

:  Net 

Imports 

■  .Sxports 

-Thousands  of  short  tons  - 

Wheat 

25,053 

27,251+ 

2^,556 

>       Li.  78 

Wheat  flour 

Han 

Barley- 

8,677 

S.507 

8,663 

:  "1 

Oat  s 

971 

915 

:  971 

- 

:  k 

Rice,  paddy  : 

57,^52 

,  50,211 

:  57,533 

:  82 

Kaoliang 

12,111 

11,593 

11,948 

:.  90 

Millet 

10,489 

:     9 , 846 

10.311 

:  193 

Proso-millet 

1,742 

'  1,606 

1,7^2 

Com 

9,186 

9,902 

•  9,085 

Other  cereals 

i,486 

1,087 

1^52 

35 

Crops  on  reduced  : 

soybean  acreage  : 

2,000 

2 , 000 

Peas  : 

3,517 

3.^71 

3.510 

15 

Broad  "beans  : 

3.327 

3,120 

3,280 

Soybeans 

11,346 

8,691 

9,022 

2, 168 

Other  beans  : 

394  : 

3^3 

203 

214 

Sweet  potatoes  : 

23,350 

28,336 

25,201 

168 

*  China  according  to  present  recognized  boundaries  -  including  Manchuria 
and  Formosa. 


l/Preliminary .  * 

2/lrade  between  the  22  provinces,  Manchuria  and  Formosa  was  considered 
as  domestic  trade. 
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sor  all  China,  food  production  in  1945-46  was  slightly  below  the  average 
of  recent  years.    A  good  wheat  and  corn  crop  was  harvested,  and  production 
was  above  the  prewar  average.    The  output  of  the  other  cereals  was  below 
average,  but  this  does  not  include  the  crops  grown  on  land  in  Manchuria, 
formerly  planted  to  soybeans,  on  which  an  estimated  12,000,000  tons  of 
food  was  produced.     If  this  food  .was  largely  kaoliang  and  other  coarse' 
cereals,  which  are  the  principal  food  crops  of  hanchuria ,  then  the  output 
of  all  cereals  except  rice  was  above  average.     Current  rice  production  in 
the  15  .Free  Provinces  of  China  where  wartime  statistics  are  available, 
was  slightly  below  the  1944  average,  . 

In  prewar  years  the  various  segments  of  China  imported  917,954  short  tons 
of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  other  flour.  ■  Imports  of  polished  rice,  chiefly 
in  Kv/antung, Province ,  amounted  to  731,896  tons,  but  Formosa  exported 
788,910  tons,  chiefly  to  Japan.     Net  exports  were  about  2,381,902  tons  of 
beans,  mostly  soybeans,  and  about  445,000  tons  of  oarse  cereals. 

Minimum  import  requirements  in  addition  to  foodstuffs  to  be  shipped  by 
UNERA,  are  estimated  at  1,350,000  short  tons  as  follows:     600,000  tons  of 
rice  (400,000  tons  for  Kwangtung) ;  600,000  tons  of  wheat,  and  150,000  tons 
of  wheat  .flour.  • 

Difficulty  of  transportation  from  interior  producing  areas  to  coastal 
cities  is  .th*e  reason  for  a  requirement  greater  than  prewar.  However, 
present.  Chinese  exchange  controls  probably  would  not  make ,  avail  able  United 
States  exchange.  f,or,.any  large  purchases,  and  these  controls  will  probably 
continue  through  1946. 

Acute  deficit  areas  reported  are  chiefly  in  Kwangtung  .Province  and  certain 
interior  places  such  as  Honan.     Reports  regarding  Shanghai  indicate  a  rice 
supply  sufficient  to  most  consumption  needs  but  insufficient  wheat  and 
wheat  flour.  .  „.„•;■• 

Distribution  of  imported  foodstuffs  to  interior  places  such  as  Honan 
Province  will  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of  restoration  of  transportation 
facilities,  but  such  restoration  appears  improbable  for  1946. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation  in  the  22  Provinces..-  In  prewar  years,  most 
of  the  food  products  consumed  within  the  22  Provinces  for  which  crop  reports 
were  available  was  domestically  produced.     These  provinces  of  China  produced 
a  crop  of  wheat  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States  and  a  rice  crop  twice 
as  large  as  her  wheat  crop.     Other  important  food. crops  were  barley, 
kaoliang,  millet,  corn,  soybeans,  field  peas,  broad  beans ,  and  sweet-  -  „ 
potatoes.     Pood  crops,  for  which  no  production  reports  are  available  but 
which  provide  a  significant  part  of  the  total  food  supply,  were  peanuts, 
rapeseed,  sugarcane,  and  sesame.     Other  less-important  food  crops  that  are 
not  included  are  Irish  potatoes,  carrots,  and  squash,  as  well  as  all 
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vpgetable  gardening  production. 

Even  in  normal  times,  severe  shortages  may  occur  in  onp  area  or  another 
and  sometimes  cohering  several  provinces.     This  is  especially  true  of 
North  China  Provinces,  and  more  particularly  the  northwestern  Provinces 
where  rainfall  is  limited  and  irregular.    Lack  of  modern  transportation 
facilities  makes  it  impossible  tc  bring  in  supplies  to  some  of  thpse 
areas  or  to  ship  out  surpluses. 

Imports  cf  v/heat  amounted  to  about  2  percent  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  rice 
imports  equalpd  to  1.5  percent  of  domestic  production.     Wheat  was  im- 
ported for  flour  mills  at  port  cities,  chipfly  Shanghai,  not  bpcause 
China  did  not  have  wheat,  but  because  ©f  standardization  of  forpign  wheat 
and  greater  ease  in  purchasing  and  transporting.    Kvangtung  Province,  in 
which  Canton  is  a  port  city,  is  chronically  short  of  rice  and  imported 
ricp  from  Indochina  bpcause  of  convenient  transportation.     The  opening  of 
the  Canton-Hankow  railvay  through  the  surplus  rice  region  of  Honan 
Province,  early  after  the  Japanpse  attack  on  China,  began  to  make  avail- 
able to  Canton  rice  from  Honan.     Resumption  of  traffic  on  this  railroad 
is  planned,  which  should  ease  the  food  shortage  in  Canton  considerably. 

The  war  did  not  affect  the  foed  supply  as  greatly  as  pne  might  expect. 
Japanese  occupation  of  a  whole  rpgion  was  fairly  rapid,     horeover,  the 
bulk  of  food  products  are  consumed  in  or  nefi-r  areas  of  production. 
There  were,,  of  course,  temporary  shortages  caused  by  battles  or  tying  up 
of  transportation  f^r  military  operations.     Japanese  collection  of  iron 
and  iron  parts  of  implements  also  restricted  production  somewhat. 
Breaching  of  the  Yellow  River  dyke  in  Honan  in  1938  by  Chinese  armies  tc 
stem  the  Japanese  advance,  laid  waste  some  estimated  2  million  acres  of 
cropland  in  Honan  and  northern  Anhwei.     The  greatest  food  shortage 
eccurred  in  1943  in  Honan  Province  of  Free  China  because  of  a  drought 
and  Chinese  military  requisition.    During  the  last  .stages  of  the  war 
acute  shortages  occurred  in  parts  of  Kwangsi ,  Kweichow,  and  Honan 
because  of  Japanese  activity. 

China  has  chronic  partial  unemployment  ift  rural  areas  and  no  evidence 
has  bepn  presented  of  a  shortage  of  labor  reducing  production,  except  in 
a  very  few  local  areas.     Inflation,  if  anything,  encouraged  agricultural 
production,  because  of  rapidly  rising  prices  and  a  lag  in  costs  such  as 
labor,  cash  rents,  and  taxes.     Shortage  of  animals  occurred  in  many  areas 
due  to  slaughter  by  the  Japanese. 

In  Free  China  Government  efforts  had  a  part  in  maintaining  production  by 
means  of  new  irrigation  projects,  distribution  of  improved  seeds,  more 
extensive  winter  cropping,  control  of  insects,  and  production  of  serum 
ta  control  rinderpest  of  cattle. 
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Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation  in  Manchuria  and  Fermosa;  Japanese 
reports  on  Manchurian  production  for  1945,   obtained  during  the 
war,   indicate  a  decrease  of  about  10  percent  from  the  1935-38 
estimated  average  production  of  18,060,00  short  tons.     The  chief 
effect  of  war  on  the  agriculture  of  Manchuria  was  the  reported 
decrease  in  the  area  planted  to  soybeans  of  about  50  percent  of 
tne  1951-1937  average.     Decreasing  export  markets  and  need  for 
more  grain  for  domestic  consumption  appear  responsible  for  this 
|nange.     From  1955  to  1157  Manchuria  exported  2,165,955  short 
tons  of  soybeans  annually,  chiefly  to  Japan,  but  also  imported 
552,951  tons  of  wheat  and  other  flour  from  Australia  ant  Japan. 
The  apparent  change  to  more  grain  prodution  might  reduce  for 
1945-4o  the  import  requirement  for  wheat  flour. 

In  Formosa  the  cnief  effect  of  tne  war  was  a  reduction  in  the 
use  of  commercial  f ertiliaer.     Normally,  Formosa's  fertilizer 
supply  consisted  of  290,00  snort  tons  imported  from  Japan  and 
40,000  tons  domestically  manufactured .     by  1945  war  conditions 
prevented  imports  of  fertilizer. 

Formosa's  rice  production  for  was  only  55  percent  of  the 

1951-57  output,   the  reduction  rv  suj ting  both  from  the  cutting 
off  of  imports  of  fertilizer  and  from 'unfavorable  weather. 
Sugar  output  in  1945  m&s  about  85  percent  below  prewar,  due  to 
a  decrease  in  the  production  of  cane  anu  revere  uestruc tion  of 
sugar  mills. 

1946  Outlook.-  The  end  of  the  war,   the   truce  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  National  Armies,   and  UNRRA  activities  in  China 
are  favorable  factors  for  nearly  maintaining  production  of  food- 
stuffs in  China  during  1946. 

Food-crop  acreage  will  continue  to  be  augmented,   as  cotton  ac- 
reage will  not  yet  be  brought  up  to 'former  levels.  Soybean 
acreage  in  Mancnuria  will  probaely  increase  bur,  will  most  like- 
ly not  return  to  prewar  levels  in  1946.     Shortage  of  fertilizer 
will  continue   to  affect  1946  rice  production  in  Formosa. 
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Japan 

Summary, 

The  end  of  hostilities  found  Japan  in  a  difficult  food  situation. 
In  the  months  since  then,  Japan's  food  outlook  has  become  even  more  diffi- 
cult, largely  as  a  .result  of  the  unfavorable  weather  for  the  194-5  rice 
crop.      With  the  loss  of  the  food  imports  from  areas  formerly  under  its 
domination,  the  country  is  entirely  dependent  on  its  own. food  resources 
and  on  such  imports '.ai  it  wilUJbe ^permitted  to  ..receive. 

Even  when  Japanese  production  was  at  its  peak,  the  country  imported 
a  considerable  part  of  its  food  supply.    With  the  deterioration  of' produc- 
tion facilities  during  the  war,  because  of  the  lack  of  fertilizers,  man- 
power, and  farm  tools,  and  the  exceptionally  poor  growing  conditions  in 
the  fall  of  194-5,  production  of  food  products  in  that  year  was  from  20  to 
25  percent  below  prewar.    The  almost  complete  cessation  of  imports  since 
the  end  of  hostilities,  combined  with  the  decline  in  production  and  the 
increase  in  population,  due  to  natural  increase  and  repatriation  from 
other  areas,  has  reduced  the  per  capita  food  supplies  sharply  below  even 
the  wartime  rations.     Unless  Japan  is  permitted  to  import  sizeable  quan- 
tities of  foodstuffs  in  the  spring  of  194-6,  the  urban  population  is 
likely  to  undergo  one  of  its  worst  food  shortages. 

The  decline  in  Japanese  food  supply  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
changes  in  the  calories  available  for  consumption  from  prewar  to  date. 
The  per  capita  intake  in  Japan  before  the  war  was  slightly  over  2,300 
calories  daily,  of  which  about  1,800  were  obtained  from  domestic  produc- 
tion.   By  194-4-  consumption  had  declined  to  2,200  calories,  and  only  1,620 
were  provided  by  domestic  output.    Further  cuts  in  the  rations  during- the 
summer  of  194-5  reduced  per  capita  consumption  to  about  2,000  calories, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  194-5  production  of  food  products  will  provide 
only  about  1,4-00  calories  per  capita.    The  food  situation  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  maldistribution  between  urban  and  rural  consumers. 
It  is  probable  that  farmers  will  consume  approximately  2,300  calories 
per  capita,  which  would  leave  available  to  the  nonfarm  population  only 
about  900  calories  from  domestic  production,  or  less  than  one-half  of 
the  prewar  consumption  from  domestic  sources  and  imports. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation. — Before  the  war  Japan  proper  was  a 
deficit  food  producer  and  depended  upon  imports  for  approximately  15  to' 
20  percent  of  its  food  consumption.    A  sixth  of  Its  rice,  the  main  food, 
was  imported.    Most  of  it  was  supplied  by  Korea  and  Formosa,  at  that  time 
under  Japanese  control.    About  70  percent  of  the  soybean' requirements 
likewise  hod  to  be  imported  from  Manchuria,    In  .addition,  over  three- 
fourths  of  thy  sugar  consumed  was  imported  from  Formosa.     It  was  only  by 
virtue  of  these  substantial  imports  from  the  areas  under  Japanese  con- 
trol that  Japan  proper  achieved  self-sufficiency  in  foodstuffs  before 
the  war. 
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Because  of  the  shortage  of  food,  several  products  not  heretofore 
used  as  food,  are  being  specially  prepared  for  consumption.  Products 
such  as  acorns,  silkworms  and  locusts,  refuse  from  the  manufacture  of 
industrial  products,  vegetable  leaves,  and  other  byproducts  of  agri- 
cultural production  are  dried  and  ground  into  flour  and  are  expected 
to  provide  150,000  short  tons  of  food  during  194-6. 

The  problem  of  food  collection  has  become  increasingly  difficult 
since  the  end  of  hostilities ,' and  collections  during  the  early  part  of 
the  194-6  season  amounted  to  only  about  one-fourth  of  last  year's  collec- 
tions.   As  the  seriousness  of  the  food  situation  increased,  black- 
market  activities  expanded  rapidly.    The  disruption  of  transportation 
facilities,  due  to  bombing  in  the  late  stages  of  the  war,  the  shortage 
of  consumer  goods  to  exchange  for  food  products,  and  the  uncertain  value 
of  paper  money  have  all  contributed  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
food  products  from  the  millions  of  small  farmers.    These  farmers, 
normally  under-fed,  are  more  inclined  under  present  conditions  to 'reserve 
sufficient  food  for  their  own  needs.     By  selling  their  small  surpluses 
through  the  black  market  at  high  prices  they  are  able  to  obtain  enough 
money  to  buy  the  limited  products  available  and  to  meet  other  expenses 
while  obtaining  other  goods  through  barter.    Because  of  these  conditions, 
it  is  estimated  that  farmers  are  maintaining  their  diet  at  about  prewar 
levels,  while  the  food  available  to  the  urban  population  is  less  than 
half  that  of  prewar. 

The  estimated  needs  for  food  for  Japan  range  from  3  to  nearly  5 
million  tons,  depending  upon  the  diet  that  is  used  as  the  minimum 
necessary  to  avoid  disease  and  unrest.    If  an  average  of  1,800  calories 
per  day  is  used  as  the  minimum  requirement,  more  than  4-  million  tons 
of  food  would  be  reo±uired  to  bring  the  Japanese  diet  up  to  this  level. 
The  most  urgent  needs  are  rice  or  wheat,  sugar,  and  fats.     The  acute 
food  situation  has  been  recognized  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Command  and 
the  Japanese  Government  has  been  granted  permission  to  import  food.  The 
amount  which  may  be  imported  has  not  yet  been  indicated  by  the  Allied 
Powers.    The  seriousness  of  the  food  situation  in -other  areas  of  the 
world  and  the  limited  supplies  available  to  meet  these  needs,  as  well 
as  Japan's  ability  to  pay  for  imported  foodstuffs  are  factors  that  will 
enter  into  the  determination  of  imports.. 


JjmP^Nj    Production  arte'',  trade  in  food  products,  1932-3©  and 

estimated  production  1945-46  by  major  commodity  groups 


Commodity 

Production 

i  Domestic  production 
I  available  for  food 

Net 
imports 

Average 

1932-36  j 

average  j 

Estimated 
1945-46 

j  1932-36 

1  average 

Estimated 
1945-46 

1932-33 
1935-36 

 j 

1,000  S.t.L 

.j 000  s.t. 

jl^OOO  s.t. 

1,000  s.t. 

1,000  s.t 

Rice,  brown 

Wheat  j 
Barley 

Millet  ! 

9,924  ! 
1^288  j 
■     1 , 69  6 

193  I 

7",10"2 
1>236 
1,504 
225 

\  778^0 
•915 

*       "l  ono 

:  1,373 

=        82  • 

6,23"6 

•878 

1,009 
90 

2,013 
110 
6 

Sugar 

222 

30 

j  222 

30 

817 

Potatoes 
Sweet  Potatoes 
Soybeans 

Other  beans  &  peas 
Fresh  vegetables. 

1  1,431 

:  3,822 
366 

i        '  322 

i  7,464 

2,687 
6,860 

403 
•  180 

6,565 

|  1,150 
!;  3,286 

296 

i!     '  194 
1  6,493 

2;421 
4,505 
1/  355 
144 
5,347 

579 
120 

Fruits 

1  1,294 

554 

1  1,035 

443 

Peanuts  (in  shell) 

14 

24 

|  13 

22 

- 

lotal  meat  &  eggs 

377 

\  76 

376 

61 

Milk 

270 

!      '  83 

270 

83 

Fish 

Aquiculture 

i  6,253 
169 

!  2,687 
|  165 

II  3,238 

1    '  67 

1,249 

66 

l/  Includes  242,000  short    tons  crushed  for  oil. 
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The  war  imposed  new- and  heavy  burdens  upon  Japan's  food  supply 
system.  •■  The  domestic  food  *production' and  distribution  were  affected 
adversely  by  the  shortage  of -'manpower,  draft  power, _ fertilizer ,  farm 
equipment,  and  transportation.    At  the  height  of- Japanese  expansion,  ample 
food  supplies  were  available,  but  the  armed  might  of  the  United  States 
brought  the  war  closer  and  closer  to  the  heart  of  Japan,  gradually  cutting 
off  food  supplies  from  outside  sources;    Domestic  rice  output  could  hot 
be  maintained  at  prewar  average  levels,  much- less  increased,  although 
there  was  some  increase  in  potato  production,  which  tended  to  offset,  at 
least  in  part,  the  decline  in  rice.    The 'fish  catch,  the  principal  dietary 
source  of  animal  protein,  was  cut  from  3,000,000  short  tons (19 36)  to  half 
that  amount  in  1944-,  due  to  shortages  6t-  manpower,  fishing  craft  and  war- 
related  hazards. 

At  the  sarnie  time,  obtaining  food  supplies  from  the  occupied  areas 
became  increasingly  difficult,  and  in  some  'cases  impossible,  as  the  tide 
of  war  turned  against  Japan,    The  sugar  supply  was  affected  seriously 
by  the  difficulty  of  shipping  from  Formosa  and  the  outright  loss  of  the 
sugar-producing  South  Sea  Islands.    3y  194-5,  rice  imports  from  Korea 
also  were  materially  reduced,  because  of  the  tight  food  situation  in  that 
country.    Soybean -shipments  from  Manchuria  were  about  the  only  relief  to 
the  Japanese  food  shortage  just  before  hostilities  ceased. 

1945-4.6  Food  'Situation. —  The  end  of  hostilities  found  Japan's  food 
reserves  practically  depleted  and  the  country  completely  dependent  upon 
its  own  inadequate,  food  production.    In  addition  to  damage  from  typhoons 
and  floods- during  September  and  October,  unusually  cold  and  wet  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  rice  growing  season  reduced  rice  yields 
almost  20  percent  below  earlier  expectations.    Total  -rice  output  was 
only  about  72  percent  of  prewar.    Sugar  production  was  reduced  to  13 
percent  of  prewar,  output  of  most  other  crops  also  was  below  the  1932-36 
average  (see  attached  table).    Potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes  wore  about  the 
only  crops  showing  a  marked  expansion,  as  compared  with  prewar  years.  Sup- 
plies of  livestock  products  and  fish  also  were  sharply  reduced  and  pro- 
vided less  than  one-half  as  much  food  as  was  obtained  from  these  products 
in  prewar  years. 

The  food  situation  for  194-5-4-6  is  further  complicated  by  the 
increase  in  population.    It  is  estimated  that  the  population  at  the  begin- 
ning of  194-6  totaled  .77  million  compared  with  about  72  million  before  the 
war.    Lost  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  high  birthrate  of  the  domestic 
population,  but  part. of  it  results  from  the  return  of  Japanese  from 
overseas.    During  the  war  years,  sever?.l  million  soldiers  were  stationed 
in  occupied  areas  and  were  living  largely  on  food  grown  in  these  areas. 
The  return  of  these  soldiers  and  of  civilians  from  outside  of  Japan  proper, 
will  continue  during  19A6  and  will  add  to  Japanese  food  needs. 
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Philippines 

Summary,-  The  Philippines  are  faced  by  a  serious  food  deficit  during 
the  consumption  year  194-6,  and  their  dependence  upon  imports  will  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  in  normal  prewar  years.    Preliminary  estimates  indicate 
a  decline  of  some  40  percent  in  the  production  of  rice,  the  staple  food 
of  the  majority  of  the  population.     Rice  import  requirements  reportedly 
amount  to  385,000  short  tons.     These  may  have  to  be  augmented  by  imports  of 
wheat  flour  and  corn.     In  addition,  the  Islands  will  need,  among  other 
thing's,  considerable  quantities  of  fish,  meat,  and  dairy  products. 

The  Islands  will,  not ,  on  the  other  hand,  be  able  to  export  a  single 
ton  of  raw  sugar  -  on  the  contrary,  production  will  be  only  a  fraction  of 
prewar  domestic  consumption;  so  that  sugar  has  been  allocated  from  United 
States  stocks  to  at  least  take  care  of  the  needs  of  hospitals  and  similar 
institutions.     Copra ' is  the  only  foodstuff  of  which  the  Islands  have  an 
exportable  surplus.     The  size  of  copra  exports  in  1946  will  depend,  how- 
ever, upon  the  reconstruction  of  island  and'  inter-island  transportation 
facilities  as  well  as  the  availability  of  incentive  goods. 

Prewar  and  wartime  situation.-  Although  the  Philippines  exported  large 
quantities  of  sugar  and  coconut  oroducts  in  'prewar  years,  the  country  was  not 
entirely  self-sufficient  in  food,  not  even  in  its  staple  foods  of  rice, 
corn,  and  fish.     Consequently,  the  Islands  imported  rice,  corn,  wheat 
flour,  fish,  meat,  and  dairy  products  -  to  mention  only  the  leading  food- 
stuffs in  the  list  of  imports.     The  prewar  production  and  trade  in  food 
products  is  summarized  in  table  1. 

Table  1.-  PHILIPPINES:    Production,  net  trade  and  domestic 
utilization  in  major  foodstuffs,  1935-39  average 


(Thousands  of  short  tons) 


:  Net 

:  m  t 

:  Domestic 

Commodity 

:  Production 

:  imports 

:  exports 

:  utilization 

Rice ,  clean 

:  1,576 

:      57  - 

:  1,633 

Corn 

:  479 

:  6 

:  485 

Wheat  flour 

:  95 

:  95 

Sweet  potatoes  ' 

224 

:  224 

Cassava 

:  83 

83 

Meat  products 

265 

:  4 

269 

Dairy  products 

not  available  24 

Fish  products  : 

187 

:  33 

:           .220  . 

Copra  ! 

•     1/  686  : 

1/  309 

Coconut  oil  : 

1/  226 

1/  179  : 

47 

Sugar,  all  types  : 

1,127  : 

888 

:  239 

1/    1935-38  average. 
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During  the  Japanese  occupation,  the  production  of  export  crops  was 
drastically  reduced,  and  even  the  production  of  rice  fell  off  considerably 
as  a . result  of  guerrilla  activities  in  some  areas  and  the  abandonment  of 
easily  accessible  farm  land  by  farmers  fearful  of  Japanese  methods  of 
collecting  rice  and  other  foodstuffs.    A  further  important  factor  was  the 
loss  of  an  incentive  to  produce  more  than  family  requirements  because  of 
scarcity  of  consumer  goods.  •  ■  • 

The  disruption  of  inter-island  shipping  made  the  movement  of  food- 
stuffs from  surplus  to  deficit  areas  difficult,  if  not  virtually  impossible 
As  a  result,  areas  which  had  concentrated  on  the  production  of  export  crops 
above  all  sugar,  cooonut  products,,  and  fiber,  and.  were  dependent  upon 
imported  foodstuffs,  were  forced  to  expand  production  of  food  crops  for 
local  consumption  in  order  to  prevent  hunger.     This  explains  why  reports 
coming  out  of  the  Philippines  prior  to  liberation  and  immedia tely  there- 
after indicated . that  the  production  of  root  crops,  such  as  sweet  potatoes, 
cassava,  and  other  minor  crops,  as  well  as  vegetables,  was  greatly  expanded 
between  1941  and  1944. 

Agricultural  conditions  greatly  deteriorated  during  the  liberation 
.period  between ■ October  1944  and  August  1945*    A  great  many  factors  con- 
tributed to  this.    Large  parts  of  the  Islands  were . seriously  affected  by 
intensive  and  prolonged  fighting  which  caused. heavy  losses  in  livestock 
..and.  farming  implements .    Extensive  areas  of  crop  land,  both  in  lowland 
and  upland  districts,  were  abandoned  in  those  Provinces, into  which  the 
Japanese  military  forces  withdrew.     The  considerable  demands  made  by  the 
United  States  Army  upon  local  manpower  drew  a  high  percentage  , of  laborers 
from  the  farms,  which  both  created  a  labor  shortage  and  raised  the  cost  of 
labor,  rvjj 

Outlook.-  The  late  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  plus  the  lack  of 
sufficient  rain  last  summer  reduced  both  area  and  yield  of  the  1945-46 
rice  crop.    On  the  whole,  upland  rice  areas  were  more  seriously  affected 
than  lowland  rice  areas,    v'here  farmers  realized"" that','  because  of  the 
deficiency  of  labor,  work  animals,  implements,  seeds,  ana  water,  they 
■tWtSSFSbt  handle  all  of  their  crop  land  they  selected  the  best  land  .and 
that  least  subject  to  the  irregularities  of 'the  rainy  seasons . 

Because  of  all  of  these  factors  attributable  to  war  and  rainfall 
conditions,  the  1945-46  rice  crop  that  is  harvested  is  estimated  to  be 
40  percent  below  the  prewar  average,  although  the  rice  area  may  have 
declined  only  20  percent,  and  may  amount  to  only  approximately  1,000,000 
short  tens  against  a  1935-39  average  of  1,576,000  tons  of  cleaned  rice. 

The  outlook  for  domestic  supplies  of  sugar,  fish,  and  meat  products 
is  even  less  favorable  than  for  rice.    Mot  only,  was  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  sugar  milling  equipment  destroyed  during  the  war,  but  the  area 
under  sugarcane  was  sr>  greatly  reduced  that  the  1945-46  milling  season  will 
probably  produce  only  some  14,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  24,000  tons 
of  muscovado  and  panocha  sugar  (i.e.  brown  sugar  produced  by  primitive 
mills),  compared  with  a.  1935-39  average  production  of  about'  990,000  tons 
of  raw  and  60,000  tons  of  muscovado  and  panfccha  sugar.    Prewar  average 
domestic  consumption  amounted  to  100,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  all  of  the 
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muscovado  and  panocha  sugar. 

In  prewar  years  inland  and  marine  fishing  supplied  the  country  with 
an  estimated  190,000  tons  of  fish,  but  the  destruction  of  most  of  the 
boats  and  fishing  gear  greatly  reduced  the  quantities  landed  currently, 
and  it  will  probably  take  several  years  before  the  fishing  industry  will 
recover  from  the  setback  caused  by  the  war. 

The  Islands  lost  a  large  percentage  of  their  livestock,  which  has 
drasticallj''  reduced  the  quantities  of  meat  and  other  animal  products 
available  for  consumption.     Losses  of  carabaos  have  been  estimated  at  52 
percent,  cattle  62,  pigs  65,  and  chickens  75  percent.     The  reduction  in 
the  number  of  carabaos  and  cattle  is  especially  serious  because  loss  of 
animal  power  affects  agricultural  production.    It  will  take  several  years 
before  the  losses  will  be  replaced  and  that  will  be  reflected  in  a  relative' 
ly  small  production  of  meat  and  other  animal  products. 

Faced  by  a  serious  food  shortage  during  1945-46,  the  Philippine 
Government  has  presented  lists  of  requirements  of  f»od  imports,  a  large 
part  of  which  must  come  from  the  United  States.     The  Philippine  National 
Rice  and  Corn  Corporation  has  estimated  the  minimum  rice  requirements  at 
385,000  tons,  132,000  tons  of  which  will  be  supplied  by  the ■United  States. 
For  the  rest,  the  Philippines  are  looking  toward  Siam,  Indochina,  and 
Latin  American  countries  such  as  Ecuador  and  Chile.    Fish  allocations 
amount  to  23,850,000  pounds.     In  addition  to  rice  and  fish,  the  Philippines 
will  receive  meat  and  dairy  products  in  quantities  shown  in  the  table  on 
allocations . 

Table  II.-  PHILIPPINES  :    United  States  food  allocations  of 
selected  items  for  the  4th  quarter  of  1945,  1st 
quarter  of  1946,  or  the  fiscal  year  194-5-46. 


(Short  tons) 


Item 

4-th  Quarter 
of  -194-5 

:  1st  Quarter 
of  1946 

:    Fiscal  year 

Rice              .  .  : 
Corn  : 

Meat  and  meat  products- 

28,750 
3,584  : 

:  1,500 

:  60,000 

not  yet  : 
:  available 
t  3,500 

Fish,  canned  : 

:  11,925 

Dairy  products  (con- 
densed and  evaporated 
milk) 

4,862 

8,700  : 

Sugar 

:  1,000 

2, tOO  : 

Netherlands  Indies 


Summary 

Confused  political  conditions  make  a  complete  evaluation  of  the  food 
situation  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  especially  in  Java,  very  difficult. 

Both  British  and  Dutch  authorities  are  expecting  a  food  shortage  in 
large  parts  of  Java.,  due  partly  to  an  undetermined  decline  in  production, 
"but  above  all  to  a  "breakdown  in  transportation.     A  food  shortage  already 
exists  in  such  cities  as  Batavia,   Semarang,   and  Surabaya,   at  present 
controlled  by  Allied  forces,  while  the  rural  areas  are  being  held  by 
Indonesian  forces.     Spokesmen  of  the  Indonesian  government  have  so  far 
denied  reports  of  a  pending  serious  food  shortage  due  to  decline  in  pro- 
duction.    Whatever  difficulties  do  exist  have  been  ascribed  by  them  to 
transportation  difficulties. 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  amount  of  rice,   corn,   cassava,   and  sweet- 
potatoes  available  for  consumption  in  Java,  during  1945-46  shows  a  decline 
of  about  15  percent,   in  terms  of  calories,   compared  with  the  1936-39 
average.     This  estimate,  made  by  the  Central  3urea.u  of  Statistics,  does 
not  bear  out  the  flat  denial  of  import  needs  made  by  some  Indonesian 
officials,  but  indicates  that  Java  will  require  moderate  imports  of  food- 
stuffs, especially  of  rice  or  other  cereals. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation 

Formally,   the  Netherlands  Indies  is  one  of  the  world's  large  exporters 
of  such  foods  as  sugar,   cassava,   copra,  and  palm  oil.     These  products 
usually  account  foi»  about  27  percent  of  the  value  of  all  agricultural  export 
crops.     Rubber,   tea,   coffee,   cinchona,  and  tobacco  make  up  most  of  the 
balance. 

The  main  crops  grown  for  domestic  consumption  are  rice,   corn,  cassava, 
sweetpotatoes ,  peanuts,   and  soybeans.     During  the  1920' s  and  1930 ' s  the 
Netherlands  Indies  were  not  self-sufficient  in  rice  and  soybeans.     As  a 
result  of  governmental  efforts  to  bring  about  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
sufficiency,  domestic  production  of  the  major  food  crops  increased  and 
import  requirements  declined  during  the  1930' s.     By  1940,   the  Netherlands 
Indies  had  become  independent  of  rice  and  soybean  imports. 

Self-sufficiency  in  rice  and  other  foodstuffs  consuned  by  the  Indonesian 
population  was  not  achieved  in  all  parts  of  the  Indies;   sections  of  Java, 
Sumatra,,  Borneo,   and  Celebes  depended  upon  shipments  from  surplus-producing 
regions.     This  distribution  of  foodstuffs  called  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
efficient  inter-island  communication  system.     The  only  serious  food  deficit 
for  the  Netherlands  Indies  as  a.  whole  was  in  dried  and  salted  fish,  of 
which  over  100,000,000  pounds  were  imported  annually. 

The  Japanese  occupation  made  inter- island  communication  difficult  and 
caused  great  deterioration  of  transport  facilities  in  Java.  Furthermore, 
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the  occupation  led  to  a  decline  in  agricultural  export  industries.  The 
Japanese  concentrated  their  efforts  on  cultivation  of  cotton  and  castor 
"beans  needed  by  their  war  machine  and  on  the  expansion  of  food  production 
to  meet  the  greater  requirements  resulting  from  the  natural  increa.se  of 
population  and  the  demands  made  "by  their  military  forces.  Preliminary 
reports  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Japanese  agricultural  programs  did  not 
reach  the  goals  that  had  been  set.     Diversion  of  labor  and  land  to  cotton 
and  castor-he an  production  is  reported  to  have  been  responsible  for  a 
decline  in  the  production  of  corn,   cassava,   soybeans,  and  other  foodstuffs 
in  Java.     The  only  exception  is  rice,  which  yielded  in  Java  -1,700,000 
short  tons  in  1944,  according  to  unofficial  reports.  Preliminary 
unofficial  estimates  place  the  Java  1945-46  rice  crop  at  about  4,000,000 
short  tons  of  clean  rice. 

At  this  time,  no  prediction  can  be  made  about  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  agricultural  export  industries  of  Java  or  the  restoration  of  food- 
crop  production  to  prewar  levels.     Tne  political  strife  between  the 
Dutch  and  Indonesians  will  have  to  be  settled  before  any  serious  thought 
can  be  given  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sugar  and  other  agricultural 
export  industries. 
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SOUTHERN  BRITISH  DOMINIONS 

Food  production  in  the  southern  British  Dominions  (New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Union  of  South  Africa),  during  1945-46,  is  estimated  to  be  about 
14  percent  below  prewar,  and  is  below  average  for  the  third  consecutive' 
year.    Output  of  livestock  production  is  at  a  high  level  in  New  Zealand, 
but  wheat  production  was  reduced  by  unfavorable  weather.    Australia  has 
only  partially  recovered  from  the  serious  drought  of  1944-45*  and  production 
is  still  below  average,  wnile  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  experiencing  a 
serious  and  prolonged  drought,  which  is  likely  to  reduce  production  sharply 
below  domestic  requirements. 

Rationing  has  been  continued  throughout  the  area  in  order  to  preserve 
food  where  supplies  are  short,  and  to  provide  larger  quantities  for  export. 
The  exports  of  mutton  and  lamb,  pork,  cheese,  and  dried  fruits  will  be 
above  prewar,  but  less  wheat,  sugar,  beef,  and  butter  will  be  exported. 
Reserved  stocks  of  wheat  in  Australia  are  low,  and  the  crop  is  below  aver- 
age.   Furthermore,  above  average  imports  will  be  needed  by  New  Zealand. 
Sizeable  imports  of  wheat  and  corn  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  will  be 
a  necessity,  if  suffering  and  starvation  are  to  be  prevented  among  the 
nat iv  e  p  opula ti  o  n . 

Australia 

Summary 

Australian  food  production  in  the  1945-46  crop  year  is  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year  when  drought ' reduced  food  production  to 
two-thirds  of  normal.     Less  wheat,  sugar,  beef,  and  butter  will  be  pro- 
duced in  1945-46  than  was  produced  on  the  average  in  5  prewar  years. 
However,  more  dried  fruit,  mutton  and  Iamb,  pork  products  and  cheese,  will 
be  produced.    The  demand  of  the  Allied  Armed  Services  in  the  Pacific  for 
food  supplies  from  Australia  will  be  substantially  smaller  in  1946  than  in 
1945.    With  improved  supplies  and  with  smaller  military  demands  for  food, 
Australia  will  be  able  to  export  larger  quantities  of  food  in  1946  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

Prewar  and  wartime  situation. — Australia  is  self-sufficient  with 
regard  to  almost  all  foods.    In  addition,  it  is  normally  an  important 
surplus  producer  of  grains,  sugar,  meat,  dairy  products,  and  fruits. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  wan1,  the  shortage  of  shipping  made  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  foods  difficult,  but  producers  were  reasonably  well 
protected  by  bulk  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Food.     The  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Pacific  changed  the  picture,  however,  and  from  1942 
there  was  an  effective  demand  for   -.11  the  food  that  Australia  could 
produce.    Vegetable  production  and  the  processing  of  foods  expanded. 
Rationing  was  introduced  In  order  to  make  more  meats,  dairy  products, 
eggs,  and  sugar  available  for  the  United  Nations.     Production  was  handi- 
capped by  labor,  fertiliser,  and  machinery  shortages,  and  by  a  2-year 
drought,  which  ended  in  mid-194 5 • 
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Outlook. — Tre  1945-46  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  135  million  bushels 
as  compared  with  53  million  bushels  in  1944-45-    It  is  estimated  that"  55 
million  bushels  will  be  available  for  export  between  December  1,  1945, 
and  November  30,  1946,  as  wheat  or  as  flour  in  terms  of  wheat.     This  com- 
pares with  average  prewar  exports  of  108  million  bushels  and  c:qoorts  of 
approximately  20  million  bushels  during  the  1944-45  year.    Barley  produc- 
tion is  estimated  at  9.85  million' bushels,  of  which  v.r"  Little  will  be 
available  for  export.     Between  27,000  and  28,0§d  acres  have  been  plant  eel 
in  rice,  compared  with  average  prewar  plantings  of  23,000  acres.  Australia 
normally  exports  very  little  rice,  but  during  the  war  most  of  the  rice 
produced  has  been  diverted  from  domestic  markets  to  neighboring  Pacific 
Islands  that  were  cut  off  from  their  normal  source  of  supply. 

Milk  production  for  all  purposes  in  1945-46  (July-June)  is  expected 
to  exceed  975  million  gallons.     This  would  be  about  the  same  as  production 
during  the  1944-45  season  but  only  8  5  percent  of  average  prewar  production 
Because  of  smaller  military  demand,  it  is  planned  to  divert  more  milk  from 
the  production  of  preserved  and  dried  milk  to  the  production  of  butter  and 
cheese.     Butter  and  cheese  production  is  forecast  at  348  and  78.4  million 
pounds,  respectively.    With  the  continued  rationing  of  butter  for' civilian 
consumption,,  it  is  expected  to  export  112  and  44.6  million  pounds, 
respectively,  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Australian  production  of  meat  for  the  1946  calendar  year  is  estimated 
as  follows:    mutton  and  lamb,  773  million  pounds;  beef  and  veal-  1,064 
million  pounds;  and  pig  meats,  291  million  pounds.     This  will  be  a  10- 
percent  decline  in  beef  and  veal,  a  similar  percentage  increase  in  mutton 
and  lamb,  and  a  50-percent  increase  in  pig-meat  production  over  prewar 
averages.    Supplies  of  lamb  are  low,  as  the  lambs  are  being  held  by 
grazers  to  replace  losses  caused  by  the  1944-45  drought.     The  increase  is 
mainly  in  mutton.    Although  service  demands  have  decreased,  civilian 
rationing  of  meat  is  expected  to  operate  at  least  until  July  1946. 

'  The  production  of  raw  sugar  in  1945-46  (July-June)  is  estimated  at 
700,000  short  tons.    Coal  shortage  and  inadequate  manpower  depressed 
production  of  refined  sugar  in  1945,  so  that  service  raid  rationed  civilian 
requirements  were  not  met  in  full.    The  civilian  ration  is  now  one-half  a 
pound  of  refined  or  one  pound  of  raw  sugar  per  person  per  week.  The 
labor  situation  is  expected  to  improve  in  1946—47,  -tfid  it  is  hoped  to 
increase  sugar  production  to  over  800,000  tons. 

Indications  are  that  fruit  production  in  1945-46  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  extremely  short  crop  of  the  previous  year.    There  are 
prospects  for  a  fairly  heavy  crop  of  apples  and  a  medium  crop  of  pears. 
However,  shipping  space  may  limit  recovery  of  the  war  dormant  export 
trade  in  fresh  fruits.    Production  of  raisins  and  currants  is  much  above 
average  and  estimated  at  164  and  60  million  pounds,  respectively. 
Approximately  157  million  pounds  of  raisins  and  currants  will  be  available 
for  export.    The  apricot  crop  is  only  average,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
peach  crop  has  been  damaged  by  fly  infestation;  consequently  production 
of  canned  fruit  will  be  low. 
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Egg  production  in  1945-46  is  estimated  at  115  million  dozen  with 
exports  of  7.5  million  dosen  in  shell  end  9  million  pounds  in  pulp.  It 
is  expected  that  production  may  rise  to  130  million  dosen  in  1946-47,  and 
the  expected  surplus  above  local  requirements  will  be  exported  either  in 
shell  or  as  pulp  to  the  United  Kingdom.    A  shortage  or  packing  material 
may  limit  exports  in  the  last  half  of  1946. 
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New  Zealand 

Surmaary 

The  production  of  food  in  Hew  Zealand  during  the  1945-46  crop  year 
remains  at  the  high  levels  established  during  1944-45.     The  country  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  best  fed  nations  of  the  world,  although  consumer 
rationing  is  still  in  effect  on  meat,  butter,  eggs,  sugar,  and  tea.    Lie  at 
and  butter  rations  are  maintained  solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
supplies  available  for  export.     The  butter  ration  is  about  one -half  of 
prewar  consumption,  while  meat  consumption  has  been  reduced  by  one-sixth. 
Because  of  increased  demand,  eggs  have  been  in  chronic  short  supply  during 
the  war.    Sugar  and  tea  are  imported,  and  Mew  Zealand's  supplies  are 
determined  by  the  world  situation  in  those  commodities.    Due  to  increased 
demand  and  to  a  short  crop,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  imports  of  7  or  3 
million  bushels  of  wheat  instead  of  the  usual  2  or  3  million  bushels. 
Other  foods  are  domestically  produced  for  local  use  and  are  in  abundant 
supply. 
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Background. — Beforo  the  war  New  Zealand  exported  large  Quantities  of 
meats  and  daily  products  .and  imported  all  of  the  sugar,  most  of  the  trop- 
ical fruits,  and  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  wheat  consumed  in  the 
Dominion.    Total  food  production  in  New  Zealand  during  the  war  has  averaged' 
about  10  percent  higher  than  prewar  levels.     Most  of  this  increase  in 
quantity  is  accounted  for  by  the  basic  livestock  industries  of  the  country. 
However,  the  largest  percentage  increase  has  been  in  vegetables,  which 
during  the  war  have  beer:  grown  under  Government  contract  to  supply  service 
requirements  in  the  Pacific  Area.     The  peak  production  year  of  the  war  was 
in  1941-42.    Production  declined  in  1942-43  and  again  in  1943-44,  'out  con- 
ditions- improved  and  1944-45  was  another  high  production  year.  Production 
of  food  in  1945-46  is  estimated  to  be  at  about  the  same  level  as  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

1945-46  Consumption  Review. — Total  milk  production  will  probably  fall  j 
a  little  short  of  that  of  the  previous  .year,  which  was  the  highest  of  the 
past  3  three  years.    Because  of  dry  weather,  the  amount  of  butter  graded 
for  export  during  August,  September $  and  October  1945,  was  5  percent  less 
than  export  gradings  during  the  same  months  of  1944.    However,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  1945-46  (August-July  year1')  production  of  creamery  butter 
should  be  near  the  170,000  short  tons  produced  in  1944-45.    By  maintaining 
the  butter  ration,  at  6  ounces  per  week,  domestic  use  should  be  about  22,000 
short  tons,  with  the' balance  available  for  export.  -  About  4,000  tons  of 
cheese  will  be  consumed  domestically  in  1945-46,  leaving  an  exportable 
surplus  of  about  110,000  tons.    No  marked  changes  are  contemplated  in  the 
production  of  dried  whole,  dried  skim,  condensed,  and  evaporated  milk.  The 
small  exportable  surpluses  of  these  products  are  contracted  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  ■>> 

The  forecast  of  meat  production  during  1945-46  (October-September 
year)  is  a  little  below  the  1944-45 ' figure  but  substantially  above  prewar 
averages.     It  is  estimated  that  583,000  short  tons  of  -.meat,  (carcass 
weight)  will  be  produced  and  that  between  135,000  and  197,000  tons  will  be 
domestically  consumed — more  than  210  pounds  per  capita  per  annum.  This 
would  leave  an  exportable  surplus  of  391,000  to  403,000  tons.  Restric- 
tions on  domestic  sales  of  pork  were  lifted  December  15,  1945.    This  may 
change  the  type  of  export,  but  it  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  total 
quantity  of  exports.     There  is  no  indication  that  any  other  restriction  on 
consumption  will  be  eased. 

Because  of  bad  weather  at  seeding  time  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
established  price,  the  smallest  acreage  since  1925-26  lias  been  seeded  in 
wheat.  Yields  are  also  expected  to  fall  below  average.  The  prospective 
small  wheat  crop  will  increase  the  country's  usual  deficit.  With  a  crop 
of  5  million  bushels  it  will  be  necessary  to  import  7  or  8  million 
bushels  to  fill 'present  requirements. 

During  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  the  New  Zealand  Government  secured  a 
large  increase  in  vegetable  acreage  to  fill  service  requirements  in  that 
area.  The  United  States  Joint  Purchasing  Board  ceased  its  activities  in 
New  Zealand  on  December  31,  1945.    Consequently  downward  adjustments  will 
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be  necessary  in  vegetable  and  truck  areas.    If  shipping  is  available, 
500,000  cases  of  apples  and  pears  will  be  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1946.,    The  domestic  production  of.  eggs  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  current 
domestic  demand,  and  in  most  areas  eggs  are  rationed  in  terms  of  numbers 
per  butter  registration,  the  number  varying  weekly  according  to  the 
sui.  ply. 


NEW  ZEALAND:    Production  and  trade  in  food' products  1937-39,  and 
estimated  production  194 5-4-6,  by  major  commodity 
groups. 
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Union  of  South  Africa 

Summary 

The  current  severe  and  prolonged  drought  has  created  a  critical  food 
situation  which  shows  no  signs  of  early  improvement.     This  is  especially 
true  with  regard  to  corn,  which  forms  the  chief  staple  in  the  diet  of  the 
large  native  population. 

Prewar  and  Wartime  Situation. — -Production  of  food  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  may  vary  a  great  deal  from  year  to  year,  since  much  of  the 
country  is  semiarid.    Before  the  war,  South  Africa  usually  exported  small 
quantities  of  corn,  meats,  and  dairy  products  and  sizeable  amounts  of 
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sugar  and  fruits.    However,  it  was  necessary  to  import  some  wheat  each 
year  and,  in  drought  years,  corn  was  imported  rather  than  exported.  One 
of  the  nation's  leading  contributions  to  the  Allied  war : effort  was  the 
provisioning  of  convoys  during  the  long  period  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
closed  to  Allied  shipping.    Substantial  increases  in  the  production  of 
meats,  dairy  products,  sugar,  and  potatoes  were  made  in  most  war  years. 
Fruit  production  increased  onlays lightly,  while  cereal-grain  production 
has  declined  for  the  past  2  years. 

19 4 5-46  Situation. — A  prolonged  drought,  which  reduced  the  corn  crop 
of  1944-A5,  has  continued  through  the  1945-4-6  planting  season,  and,  as  a 
result,  food  supplies  are  expected  to  be  the  shortest  in  many  years.  In 
an  effort  to  cope  with. the  situation,  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  enforcing  strict  economy  in  consumption  and  is  attempting 
to  secure  greatly  increased  imports  of  cereals. 

The  corn  crop  harvested  in  May  and  June  of  1945  totaled  1,830,000 
short  tons,  compared  with  the  average  prewar  production  of  2,200,000  tons. 
With  carry-over  stocks  and  acquisitions  from  Union  farmers  and  neighboring 
areas,  the  Maize  Control  Board  possessed  about  1,125,000  tons  for  distribu- 
tion in  1945-46.    Only  about  830,000  tons  were  retained  on  farms,  compared 
with  the  usual  retention  of  1,000,000  tons.  'In  contrast  to  the  reduced 
supply,  estimated  requirements  totaled  1,700,000  tons,  and  as  the  Board 
was  not  able  to  purchase  enough  supplies  to  meet  these  requirements, 
rationing  has  been  necessary.    Those  requirements  were  higher  than  normal 
because  of  the  reduced  supplies  retained  by. farmers  and  the  extensive 
drought,  which  was  especially  severe  in  some  of  the  native  areas. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  1945-46  corn  crop  would  be.  early  and  thus 
relieve  the  acute  food  situation..  But  the  drought,  which  affected  only- 
limited  areas  in  1945  has  now  become  general.    Spring  planting  was  late, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  drought  may  reduce  the  1945-46  crop  to  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  average  output.    If  the seff ect  of  the 
drought  should  be  as  severe  as  is  now  indicated,  considerable  quantities 
of  imported  foodstuffs  will  be  needed  in  South  Africa  until  at  least  the 
riddle  of  1947. 

The  drought  also  has  seriously  reduced  the  production  of  ether  food 
crops  in  South  Africa  in  the  current  season;    South  Africa's  annual 
requirement  of  wheat  for  bread  is  about  600,000  tons,  the  present  crop 
of  300,000  tons  is  only  about  60  percent  of  the  average  crop  and  50,000' 
tons  will  be  required  for  seed.    Restrictions  are  in  effect  on  the  sale, 
distribution,  and  use  of  other  cereals,  as  well  as  corn. 

Wheat  is  normally  consumed  chiefly  by  the  European  element  of  the 
population;  corn  by  the  native.    The  present  corn  ration  of  100  pounds 
per  month  per  family  of  natives  is  generally  considered  quite  inadequate. 
The- bean  crop  is  also  poor  and  that  of- potatoes  only  fair.    Little,  if 
any,  rice  for  import  appears  available.    Regular  domestic  sugar  supplie-s 
are'  obtainable  with  some  remaining  for  export  * 
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In  addition  to  the  grain  shortage,  the  drought  has  brought  on 
shortages  of  meats  and  dairy  products  that  promise  to  continue  for  some 
time  after  normal  rainfall  comes.    The  position  of  fluid  milk  is  better  ' 
than  that  of  butter  and  cheese.    The  egg  supply  has  been  well  maintained, 
with  some  available  for  export.    The  current  fish  catch  is  unusually 
small. 
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World  requirements  of  "bread  grains,  feed  grains  and  feeds  tuffs  con- 
siderably exceed  available  supplies  during  the  1945-46  season.    As  a 
result,  bread  continues  to  be  rationed  in  most  countries  with  reduced 
rations  in  prospect  for  many  during  the  balance  of  the  season;  livestock 
rehabilitation  is  not  only  being  retarded,  but  in  many  cases  further 
liquidation  continues  to  take  place,  and  year-end  grain  stocks  promise 
to  be  reduced  almost  everywhere.    Many  factors  have  combined  to  bring 
about  the  most  difficult  world  grain  supply  and  requirement  problems 
ever  recorded.    Among  the  factors  affecting  grains  generally,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted: 

a)  The  unusually  severe  drought  in  1945  and  greatly  reduced  yields 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  southern  Europe  and  in  North 
Africa. 

b)  The  war  campaign  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  impacts  resulting 
from  it  following  D-Day  took  a  heavy  toll  of  the  1945  production.  In 
addition,  the  breakdown  of  inland  transportation  increased  distribution 
difficulties  for  domestic  supplies. 

c)  Supplies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  of  Australia  and 
Argentina  were  reduced  by  the  1944  drought.    The  1945  Canadian  grain 
crops  were  also  adversely  affected  by  unfavorable  weather  than  consider- 
ably reduced  yields. 

d)  Di  sappearance  during  the  war  «as  unusually  heavy  because  of 
increased  feeding,  particularly  in  llorth  America.    Most  of  the  carry-over 
stocks  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  annual  production,  disappeared 
under  the  heavy  feeding  program  of  the  past  few  years.     The  U,  S.  3-overn- 
ment  encouraged  expansion  in  livestock  -production  through  price  control 
legislation  and  subsidy  payments  in  order  to  satisfy  increased  demands 

for  domestic  and  military  use  and  for  lend  lease.     Livestock  feed  ratios 
have  thus  been  very  favorable  for  use  of  most  grains  during  the  ^.var 
period. 

e)  Use  for  fuel  and  industrial  alcohol  also  required  considerable 
quantities  of  grain.     The  inability  to  import  regular  fuels  into 
Argentina  during  the  war  period  resulted  in  large  quantities  being  burned, 
while  in  the  United  St.atcs  sizable  Quantities  wore  diverted  to  industrial 
purposes,  due  to  the  urgent  wartime  need  for  industrial  alcohol  for 
synthetic  rubber  and  other  usts, 

Eor  individual  grains  many  other  factors  have  been  significant. 

Wheat 

For  the  first  time  since  World  l/ar  I  the  derannd  for  wheat  exceeds 
the  supply  available  for  movement  in  international  trade.     This  unusual 


development  has  created  a  very  difficult  food  problem  in  many  importing 
countries.     In  contrast  with  other  food  shortages,  the  apparent  wheat 
and  flour  deficit  has  arisen  despite  export  supplies  greatly  in  excess  of 
prewar  trade,  / 

Supplies.     The  present  estimated  export  surplus  that  might  move  from 
the  four  countries,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and  Australia, 
during  the  July  1945-June  1946  period  is  placed  at  around  850-900  million 
■bushels.    As  will  be  noted,  this  quantity  is  about  double  the  average 
net  exports  from  these  countries  during  the  5  pr.ewar  years,  1935-39. 


■'The  at:     Acreage,  production  and.  net  exports  in  principal  exporting 
countries,  average  1935-39,  and  1945-46  1/ 
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1/  Current  figures  based  on  data  received  up  to  February  1. 
2J  Seeded  acreage. 

The  record  crop  in  the  United  States  in  1945  accounts  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  above-average  export-  supply  this  season,  while  a 
reduction  in  carry-over  stocks,  to  minimum  operating  levels  would  raise  the 
export  availability  to  the  high  figure  indicated.    Net  exports  of  this 
size  would  be  a  record  movement  from  the  four  exporting  countries,  with 
the  United  St.at.es  movement  over  five  times  the  1937-41  average.     If  the 
United  States  reaches  its  export  goal,   it  will  have  achieved  the  second 
largest  movement  ever  recorded  during  the  history  of  the  international 
grain  trade  and  will  be  the  ranking  exporter  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the 
first  time  since  1924-25.    As  will  be  noted,  the  acreage  and  production 
of  wheat  is  below  average  in  the  other  three  exporting  countries  this 
season. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  account  for  over  80  percent  of  the 
prospective  wheat  and  flour  exports  from  the  four  principal  exporting 
countries  for  the  1945-46  season,  as  compared  with  about  50  percent  during 
l$35-39.     Supplies  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  continue  below  average 
as  a  result  of  smaller- than-aver age  crops  this  season  and  the  reduction  or 
virtual  elimination  of  carry-over  stocks,  following;. last  year's  severe 
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drought.     In  the  case  of  Australia,  increased  domestic  needs  are  also  a 
limiting  factor.     The  indicated  exports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
during  the  January-June  1946  period  are  also  expected  to  represent  a 
larger-than-usual  proportion  of  the  year's  shipments  due  to  the  urgent 
Yzorld  needs  in  the  months  ahead*    A  substantial  part  of  Australia's 
exports  is  scheduled  to  he  in  the  form  of  flour. 

The  virtual  breakdown  of  internal  transport  in. .Argentina  during  the 
September-December  1945  period  has  adversely  affected  export  movement  from 
that ^ country  this  season.     The  transport  difficulties  have  developed  from 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  lack  of  adequate  supplies  of  coal  and  fuel 
oil  for  locomotives,  factories,  and  utility  plants  during  the.  war  period. 
Wheat  and  flour  exports  dropped  from  around  10. million  bushels  each  in 
July  and  August  to  8  million  in  September,  6  million  in  October,  and 
about  2  million  bushels  in  November,     In  addition  to  lack: of  fuel,  the 
lack  of  truck  tires  and  repair  parts  for  rail  and  truck  equipment  for 
movement  of  grain  from  farms  to  railways,  mills,  and- even  to  ports  in 
some  districts,  has  further  aggravated  the  situation.    Markets  normally 
dependent  .upon  Argentina  for  supplies  have  been  calling  upon  North 
America  to  meet  current  needs, .which  in  turn  directly  affects  the  supply 
available :for  shipment  to  the  war-ravaged  areas  of  Europe : and . the  Orient, 
While  the  transportation  positional' s  improving,  the  backlog -of  .commitments 
and  sales -for  export  and  domestic,  milling  needs  is  delaying- the  i»e sumption 
of  regular  export  movement,..'.   :  :  :  : 

Requirements.     Stated  requirements  -of  .wheat  -and  flour,  in  1945-46 
are  estimated  to  be  over  1,100  million  bushels  or  approximately  double 
the  world  net  import  trade  of  about  550  million  bushels  in  wheat  and 
flour  during  the  prewar  period.     Such  requirements  represent  a  recordiin 
the  history  of  the  international  grain  trade  and  result  from  a  combination 
of  circumstances  that  may  never  again  be  repeated.     The  factors ' that  were 
noted  above  as  affecting  the  world  grain  situation  generally  all  apply  to 
wheat.     In  addition,  wheat  requirements  have  been  increased  by  reduced 
supplies  of  rice  in  the  Orient,  especially  for  parts  of  China  and  India, 
and  for  Japan,  Ceylon,  and  the  Scast  Indies.     The  shortage  of  feed  grains 
and  disrupted  transportation  facilities,  particularly  in  Europe:,,  have 
greatly  hampered  collections  from  farmers,  and  have  been  reflected  in 
larger  '.stated  import  requirements.     Reduced  potato  crops,  particxilarly  in 
Erance,  central  Europe,  and  Poland,  have  also  raised  cereal  needs;  similarly, 
small  corn  crops  in  parts  of  Latin  America,  the  Balkans,  and  Italy,  where 
corn  is  used  extensively  for  food,  are  reflected  in  larger  wheat  needs. 

Disruption  of  normal  agricultural  production  in  eastern  Europe 
resulted  from  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  large  estates,   transfer  of 
populations,  and  requisitioning  of  livestock,  draft  power,  and  agri- 
cultural equipment.     These  factors,  together  with  drought  damage, 
reduced  supplies    of  cereals,  particularly  whea.t,   to  one  of  the  lowest 
levels  on  record,  plaeing  urban  areas  in,  a  very  difficult  food  position. 
In  addition,  there  were  heavy  requirements  for  the  armies  stationed  in 
some  areas.     The  cereal  requirements  of  the  urban  areas  of  Poland, 
eastern  Germany,  parts  of  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary  -  all 
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exporters  "before  the  war  -  have  in  turn  "been  submitted  for  many  areas  as 
a  foreign  wheat  and  flour  requirement,   though  supplies  of  other  indigenous 
grains  and  potatoes  are  available  x^ithin  the  country. 

-•'..3  Waes.t  is  the  cheapest  bulk  food  available;  effective  requirements 
for  wheat  have  risen  substantially  under  the  expanding  UNRRA  program. 
In  turn,  the  deficit  position  between  wheat  supplies,  and  requirements  has 
widened,  and  supplies  available  for  other  countries,  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  Trance  and  North  Africa,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,   the  occupied  zones  of  Germany  and 
Austria,,  La.tin  America,  and  parts  of  the  Orient,  and  India  have  been 
correspondingly  reduced.     The  UNRRA  group  of  countries  at  present  includes 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,   the  two  Soviet  Republics  of  White  Russia  a.nd  the 
Ukraine,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Albania,  Greece,  the  Dodecanese  Islands, 
Italy,  China,  and  a  program  for  Austria, and  Finland, 

With  stated  world  requirements  for  wheat  and  flour  exceeding  avail- 
able supplies  for  the  current  1945-46  season  by  over  200  million  bushels 
or  roughly  25  percent  and  for  the  Januaryr-June  period  of  that  sea.son  by 
35-40  percent,  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  be  met  in  full.  Inasmuch 
as  requirements  during  July-December  1945  were  much  less'  than  those 
indicated  for  the  January- June  period,  the  impact  of  the  deficit  position 
will  be  felt  largely  during  the  late  winter,  spring,  and  early  summer 
months.     The  1946  harvests  will  then  start  to  become  available  in  both 
importing  and  Northern  Hemisphere  exporting  countries. 

An  examination  of  world  requirements  shows,  that  most  of  the  increased 
for  this  season  comes  from  countries  that  were  either  exporters  or  about 
self  sufficient  prior  to  the  war.    It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
while  import  needs  may  continue  large  next  year,   the  record  import  demands 
of  this  sea.son  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

The  distribution  of  wheat  and  flour  under  present  conditions  is  no 
easy  task.     The  current  situation  emphasizes  that  bread  is  indeed  the 
"staff  of  life,"  when  for  many  millions  of  persons  this  season  it  is 
about  the  only  foodstuff  that  may  be  available  to  prevent  starvation.  No 
simple  formula,  or  single  criteria  can  be  used  in  evaluating  requirements 
or  determining  distribution.  t  Many  factors  or  measures  are  involved  and 
in  varying  degrees  in  the  different  countries.    Among  them  may  be  noted: 
The  level  of  bread  rations;  the  ratio  -of  self-suppliers  *to  nonproducers; 
the  availability  of  other  foodstuffs,  particularly  other  grains  and 
pota.toes;  government  and  food  organizations,  both  as  regards  collections 
and  distribution;   transport  facilities;   stocks;  relative  normal  food  zz 
standards,  etc.     Countries  with  large  urban  popula.tions  are  largely 
dependent  upon  imports  and  in  general  have  usually  been  regular  importers. 
On  the  other  hand,  countries  with  large  peasant  populations  have  fewer 
persons  dependent  upon  movement  of  food  either  from  abroad  or  from  farms 
within  the  country.     Taking  all  these  factors  into  account,  the  areas 
with  the  most  difficult  food  and  bread  problem  this  season  appear  to  be 
Italy,  Germany,  French  North  Africa,  France,  Spain,  India,  and  China. 
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Other  G-rains 

Of  the  other  principal  grains  -  rye,  "barley,  oats,  corn,  and  grain 
sorghums  -  all  are  currently  in  linited  supply  except  oats.    Even  oats 
are  not  in  very  plentiful  supply  for  export  due  to  the  relatively  snail 
part  of  thv;  crop  that  Is  marketed  in  conncrcial  channels.     Sources  of 
supply  for  other  grains  are  even  riore  linited  than  in  the  case  of  "/heat, 
and  are  currently  confined  to  one,  two  or  possibly  three  countries, 
depending  upon  the  grain;  moreover  any  attenpt  to  nove  other  than  linited 
quantities  of  other  grains  would  adversely  affect  the  movement  of .wheat 
exports  in  the  major  producing  countries. 

Rye.     If  ample  supplies  were  available  this  season,  rye  could  "be 
extensively  used  in  many  countries  as  a  substitute  for*  wheat.    Normally  • 
it  is  the  chief  bread  grain  for  much  of  central,  eastern  and  northern 
European  areas  for  which  a  sizable  wheat  requirement  has  been  submitted, 
Supplies,  however,  arc  at  the  lowest  level  on  record.     The  1945  rye 
harvests  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  so  small  as  to  permit  very 
little  export,  and  though  the  Argentine  crop  appears  to  be  average  or 
better,  the  quantity  that  seems  likely  to  move  by  the  end  of  June  is 
scarcely  enough  to  meet  urgent  rye  demands,  much  less  substitute  for  wheat. 
Rye  prices  are  now  above  those  of  wheat,  a  very  unusual  situation.     Rye  is 
in  the  shortest  supply  position  of  any  grain. 

Barley.     For  the  past  several  years,  the  United  States  has  been  on 
a  net  import  basis  for'  barley,  particularly  for  malting  types  fron  Canada, 
The  reduced  1945  harvest  in  Canada  has  resulted  in  alnost  no  exports,  and 
the  short  supply  position  in  the  United  States  precludes  any  significant 
export  shipnents  fron  that  country.    Argentina  harvested  a  very  good 
barley  crop  in  Decenber,  but  the  internal  transportation  situation  is 
delaying  movement  to  ports  for  export.     In  many  countries,  particularly 
in  Worth  Africa,  barley  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  nnd  can  be 
applied  against  the  wheat  requirement  to  the  extent  available.  Most 
importing  countries  arc  also  requesting  sizable  quantities  of  barley  for 
malting  and  feed  purposes,  but  export  supplies  are  too  limited  to  permit 
the  use  of  significant  quantities  for  such  purposes  this  season. 

Oats.     The  three  principal  sources  of  surplus'  oats  are  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Argentina.     The  1945  Canadian  oats  harvest  was  sharply 
reduced  and  exports  will  be  limited  this  season.     The  record  United  States 
crop  has  resulted  in  larger  supplies  moving  into  commercial  channels,  'and 
some  exports  are  being  made.     The  feed  situation  in  the  United  States, 
however,  is  so  tight,  due  to  the  reduced  corn  crop  and  the  active  demand 
for  feed,   that  record  quantities  of  oats  arc  being  fed.     The  1945  oat 
harvest  in  Argentina  was  reduced  below  thfvt  of  a  year  earlier,  but  some 
carry-over  stocks  are  on  hand  so  that  exports  can  be  made  as  soon  a.s 
grain 'is  moved  to  port.     Inasmuch  as  oats  are  in  less  active  demand  in 
international  trade  than  other  grains,   it  may  be  expected  that  as  long 
as  internal  transport  remains  a  limiting  factor  for  export,  wheat  and  other 
grains  are  likely  to  be  more  urgently  requested.     In  vieu  of  the  difficult 
wheat  and  breadgrain  situation  in  prospect  for  the  next  several  months, 


however,  the  use  of  oats  as  a  cereal  food  promises  to  "be  increased  in 
many  countries. 

Corn.     Though  the  "bulk  of  the  trade  in  corn  in  prewar  years  was  for 
feed  purposes,  the  supply  available  for  export  in  1945-46  will  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  more  urgent  uses  for  food.     Import  needs  of  corn 
fbf  food  have  increased  considerably  as  a  result  of  reduced  corn  crops  in 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Italy,  the  3alkan  countries,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
where  corn  is  a  staple  iten  of  food,  and  in  many  other  countries,  ^hcre 
it  is  a  source  of  other  food  products  and  starch.     The  short  corn  crop  in 
Argentina  in  the  spring  of  1945,   together  with  the  extensive  use  of 
previous  stocks  for  fuel,  preclude -any  large  exports  from  that  country 
until  the  new  harvest  becomes  available  in  May-June!  of  this  year.  While 
still  too  early  to  make  a  reliable  forecast  of  the  new  crop,  unofficial 
reports  indicate  that  the  harvest  will  be  below  average  though  it  should 
be  above  last  year's  low  outturn.    The  threat  of  locust  damage  is  reported 
the  worst  in  many  years.    As  a  result  of  last  year's  short  crop, the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  which  is  usually  an  exporter,  is  now  importing  corn., 
The  nev/  harvest  prospects  also  are  reported  unf.avorable  because  of  extended 
drought.     The  United  States  corn  supply  is  belov:  that  of  any  recent  year 
due  to  the  reduced  harvest,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  in  1945. 
January  1,  1946  stocks  of  corn  were  the  smallest  since  1941,  nnd  with  the 
heavy  feed  and  industrial  demands,  available  supplies  for  export  are 
expected  to  be  very  limited  until  the-  1946-47  season  at  least. 

Grain  Sorghums.    The  United  States,  which  is  the  principal  source 
of  commercial  supplies  of  grain  sorghums,  harvested  a  greatly  .reduced  crop 
in  1945.    As  a  result  of  heavy  feed  and  industrial  needs,  nnd  the  difficulty 
in  procuring  supplies  for  export,  no  significant  quantities  are  expected 
to  be  available  for  shipment  at  least  until  the  1946  harvest. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  despite  a  prewar  feed  grain  novenont  of 
around  16.3  million  short  tons  in  international  trade,   the  quantities  of 
these  grains  available  in  1945-46  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  this  total. 
Most  of  the  trade  in  these  grains  will  be  directed  into  food  channels 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  breadgrain  shortage,  so  that  in  turn  the 
quantities  available  for  feed  will  be  further  reduced. 


Rice 

The  1945-46  world  rice  crop  will  be  about  6,200  million  bushels  of  rough 
rice  against  6,700  million  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  ppewar  average 
of  7,400  million  bushels.     Hie  unprecedented  decline  in  production  as  a 
result  of  the  war  means  that  rice  supplies  available  from  this  year's 
harvest  are  about  10  percent  less  than  those  from  the  small  production 
a  year  ago,  and  between  15  and  20  percent  less  than  supplies  obtained 
from  the  average  prewar  production  from  1935-36  to  1939-40.  Virtually 
all  the  reduction  occurred  in  Asia,  There  95  percent  of  the  world's 
rice  is  produced,  and  harvests  in  Europe  also  were  smaller  than  in  1944-45 
and  considerably  below  prewar  levels.    Production  in  north  America  increas- 
ed slightly,  and  incomplete  information  about  Africa  indicates  that  the 
outturn"  there  increased  over  last  year.    If  normal  weather  conditions 
prevail,  the  South  American  total  production  may  exceed  that  of  last  year. 

In  Asia,  the  output  is  estimated  at  5,800  million  bushels  compared  with 
6,300  million  last  year  and  7,100  million  bushels  during  the  prewar  period. 
Expressed  in  milled  rice,  Asia's  supplies,  therefore,  are  about- 40  billion 
pounds  less  than  in  1936-1940.    Disorganized  farming  conditions,  the 
development  of  acute  fertilizer  shortages  caused  by  curtailed  imports,  and 
reduction  in  farm  animals  and.  equipment,  have  been  the  chief  factors 
causing  the  reduction  in  occupied  countries.     Tne  1945  crop  in  China  was 
smaller- than  the  outturn  last  year_and  about  IS  percent  below  the  1935-39 
average,  or  475  million  bushels  (15  billion  pounds)  less  that  production 
during  that  period.    A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Indian  crop  indicates 
a  smaller  harvest  than  a  year  ago,  the  result  of  unfavorable  weather  in 
South  and  Central  India. 

The  greatest  drop  in  rice  production  during  the  war  occurred  in  Japanese- 
occupied  countries  and  in  the  Japanese  Empire.     The  19^5-46  outturn  in 
the  normal  exporting  countries,  Burma,  Siam,  and  French  Indochina,  is 
estimated  to  be  from  50  to  65  percent  of  prewar,  which  leaves  very  little 
rice  for  export  from  the  1945-46  crop,  compared  with  about  12  billion 
pounds  exported  from  this  region  before  the  war.    Comparatively  small 
stocks  from  previous  crops  are  ?vailable  for  export  to  needy  Far  Eastern 
countries  in  1946.    Rice  supplies  are  seriously  deficient  in  Asia's  pre- 
war importing  countries.     Production  in  the  TJatherlands  Indies,  formerly 
almost  self-sufficient,  is  reported  to  be  below  prewar.     The  Philippine 
crop,  about  60  percent  of  normal,  is  short  of  prevar  consumption  by  45 
million  bushels,  or  more  than  1  billion  pounds  milled. 

Ihe  Japanese  rice  crop  this  year  may  be  more  than  30  percent  less  than 
prewar  average  production,  representing  a  decrease  of  200  million  bushels' 
(7  billion  pounds  brown),  as  a  result  of  prolonged  cold  weather,  typhoons, 
floods,  and  fertilizer  shortages.    Storms  and  lack  of  fertilizer  curtailed 
Formosa's  1945  production  to  about  55  percent  of  prewar,  wliich  means  a 
reduction  of  45  million  bushels,  or  1.6  billion  pounds  of  brown  rice.  The 
harvest  in  Korea  likewise  was  reduced  by  fertilizer  shortages. 
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In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  record  crop  was  produced  in  North  America  as 
a  result  of  a  slightly  larger  crop  in  .the  United  StateSc  ;  In  South  America.  ■ 
the  Brazilian  rice  acreage' (planted  principally  from  September  to  November*, 
is  probably  as  large  or  larger  than  last  year.     The  exportable  surplus  from 
Brazil  from  the  1945-4-6  crop  maybe  from  250  to  '300  million  pounds,  if 
normal  Weather  permits  the  .harvesting  of  average  yields  in  the  rice-export- 
ing State  of -Rio: Grande  do.Sul.     The  Ecuadoran  trade  forecasts  an  exportable 
surplus  of  100  million  pounds  from  the  194-5-46  crop,  according  to  plans  for 
increased  intentions  to  plant.    British  Guiana  is  promoting  its  rice" industry 
by  increased  mechanization  and  other  Government  aid.    Some  countries,  as 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Venezuela,  may  desire  to  import  a  total  of  25  to  50 
million  pounds  of  rice. 

The  194-5  "European  rice  production  was  reduced  to  about  65  percent  of  the 
prewar  average,  as  a  result  of  shortages  of  fertilizer  and  labor  in  Italy, 
with  a  consequent  decline  in  acreage  and  yield  per  acr'&-randr  reduced  acreage 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.    Curtailed  production  and  shortages  of  other  grains 
have  eliminated  the  exportable  supplies  usually  available  in  Spain  and 
Italy. 

In  Africa,  the  Egyptian  crop  exceeded  that  of  last  year  as  a  result  of 
favorable  weather  late  in  the  season.     The  surplus  will  about  equal  that 
obtained  from  the  1944-  crop,  or  330  million  pounds  of  milled  rice.  The 
1945  production  in  Madagascar  Is  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Although  the  Australian  rice  crop  was  restricted  by  low  water' supplies, 
the  outturn  is  expected  to  be" larger  than  last  year's  harvest,  which  was 
reduced  50  percent  by  drought. 
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Rice;    World  production  and  trade  1935-36  to  1939-40, 


estimated  production  and' exports  in  1945-46  Q 1 
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a/    In  terms  of  milled  rice.    Rough  rice  of  Asia  is  converted  to  a  milled  basis 
at  the  rate  of  70  percent  and  that  of  all  other  countries  at  b5  percent, 
b/    Preliminary,     c/    1936-40  average  where  available.    Otherwise,  the  latest 
5  years  are  included  for  which  figures  are  available,     d/    International  trade 
in  rice  is  subject  to  allocations,  which  are  not  available  by  country  of  import, 
e/    Less  than  5-year  average,  fj  Unavailable,  g/  Estimate    for  all  Netherlands 
Indies,  h/  Including  an  estimate  of  production  in  unreported  areas. 
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Fats  and  Oils 

!Ihe  world  situation  in  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  remain  critical 
throughout  the  194-5-4-6  season.    Both  edible  and  inedible  fats  will  continue 
in  short  supply.    Because  of  the  extreme  shortage  of  the  edible  fats  and 
oils,  a  larger  proportion  of  linseed  and  other  normally  inedible  oils  are 
being  consumed  for  food  purposes.     The  estimated  total  volume  of  interna- 
tional trade,  exluding  butter,  for  194- 5-4-6  is  6.5  billion  pounds  compared 
with  5.5  billion  pounds  in  1944-4-5  and  9*0  billion  pounds  in  prewar  years. 
The  increased  volume  for  the  current  season  over  last  year  is  mainly  the 
result  of  a  larger  production  of  peanuts,  flaxseed,  and  whale  oil. 

World  import  requirements  for  194-5-4-6,  based  on  about  80  percent  of  pre- 
war consumption,  total  to  approximately  9.4-  billion  pounds.     This  is  about 
3  billion  pounds  above  the  estimated  world  export  supplies,  vhich  are 
under  allocation  so  that  the  most  urgent  needs  of  each  country  may  be  met. 
The  war-torn  European  countries  have  the  largest  needs,  because  domestic 
production,  particularly  of  animal  fats  and  vegetable  oilseeds  in  the 
Balkans,  is  considerably  below  prewar. 

Total  supplies  will  remain  inadequate  to  fulfilx  requirements  until  pro- 
duction in  the  Far  East  is  restored  and  shipments  from  that  area  again 
become  available  in  volume,  as  this  area  prior  to  Japanese  occupation 
contributed  about  35  percent  of  the  fats  and  oils  that  moved  into  interna- 
tional trade.    Although  the  Far  East,  with  its  vast  resources  of  these 
commodities,  has  been  liberated  for  almost  6  months,  exports  have  consisted 
solely  of  very  limited  quantities  of  copra  from  the  Philippines.    As  yet 
Manchuria,  China,  Malaya,  and  the  Netherlands  have  not  contributed  to 
alleviating  the  world  shortage.    Furthermore,  for  the  first  half  of  194-6 
it  is  expected  that  shipments  from  theselast  four  areas  wilx  be  very  small. 

Peai  uts 

Peanut  supplies  for  consumption  during  the  current  year  are  about  5  per- 
cent larger  than  in  194-5  and  10  percent  above  the  prewar  average.  The 
largest  increase  in  the  194-5  crop  occurred  in  the  surplus  producing  areas 
of  French  "West  Africa.    Although  world  peanut  production  is  larger,  the 
quantity  available  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  world  reouirements,  due  to 
the  general  shortage  of  fats  and  oils,  and  to  the  great  demand  from 
countries  wishing  to  reestablish  their  crushing  industry.    French  West 
African  peanuts  will  go  to  France  and  French  possessions  in  North  Africa. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  other'  deficit  countries  of  the  British  Empire 
will  obtain  their  supplies  from  India  and  British  West  Africa.  Argentina's 
small  surplus  is  expected  to  go  la  rgely  to  European  countries  and  to 
Canada.     The  United  States  and  other  countries  of  North  America,  as  well 
as  China,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  will  require 
their  domestic  production  to  supply  local  demands. 

Cottonseed 


W^rld  production  of  cottonseed  in  1945-4.6  is  5  percent  below  that  of  the 
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previous  season  and  28  percent  less  than  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average.  The 
estimated  supply  of  cottonseed  oil  i'or  the  year  is  1.5  million  short  tons. 
Of  this  quantity  only  a  small  percentage  is  expected  to  enter  world  trade. 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  East  Africa  combined  anticipate  a  surplus  of  40,000 
tons,  which  is  expected  to  go  largely  to  European  countries  and  Canada. 

Soybeans 

World  production  of  soybeans  in  1945  may  have  been  much  smaller  than  the 
revised  estimate  of  564. 5  million  bushels  for  1944*     The  1945  production 
in  Free  China  is  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year.    In  the 
United  States,  last  year's  output  showed  an  increase  over  1944 •  The 
United  States  is  furnishing  a  small  quantity  of  soybeans  and  oil  for 
European  countries.    Exports  of  soybeans,  if  any  this  season,  will  be  small. 
Reports  indicate  a  greatly  reduced  crop  in  Manchuria. 

Sunflower  seed 

Supplies  of  sunflower ; seed  for  1945-46,  amounting  to  4,000)000  short  tons, 
about  equal  those  of  last  year.    Argentina,  now  the  second-largest  pro- 
ducer, has  an  estimated  surplus  of  100,000  tons  of  oil,  which  is  being 
made  available  for  export.    Approximately  75  percent  of  this  is  expected 
to  be  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  European  countries.  Canada 
and  Latin  American  countries  will  receive  a  small  percentage.    Russia,  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  sunflower  seed,  will  need  the  entire  oil  out- 
put to  meet  domestic  requirements. 

Sesame  seed 

Production  of  sesame  seed  last  year  is  estimated  at  l.S  million'  short 
tons  compared  with  1.7  million  in  1944.     India  and  China  are  the  important 
producing  countries,  and  both  consume  the  major  portion  of  their  production 
in  the  form  of  seed  and  oil.     Ihe  total  exportable  surplus  of  oil  is  about 
18,000  'tons,  originating  in  Africa  and  Turkey,  and  this  will  be  shipped 
to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Olive  oil 

Ihe  1945  olive  oil  production  will  be  considerably  lover  than  both  that 
*  of  last  year  and  the  average  prewar  output.    Drought  conditions  and  a 
certain  amount  of  war  damage  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin  have  been  the  main 
causes  of  the  decrease.     Tunisia  may  have  an  output  of  only  11,000  short 
tons  compared  with  82,500  tons  last  year.    Spain's  production  probably 
will  be  about  60  percent  of  normal.     Ihe  total  output  of  Italy  is  expected 
to  reach  about  50  percent  of  prewar.    Because  of  these  poor  prospscts, 
only  limited  quantities  of  olive  oil  will  move  into  export  markets. 


Copra  and  coconut  oil 

Ihe  1945-46  outlook  for  copra  and  coconut  oil, is  for  gradually  increasing 
supplies  as  a  result  of  the  liberation  of  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
Japanese,     Ibtal  supplies  entering  international  trade  are  expected  tc  be 
about  30  to  35  percent  of  the  prewar  volume,  but  5  to  10  percent  above . 
last  year.    Shipments  from  the  Far  East,  however,  will  be  smaller'  than 
anticipated  earlier.    Exports  from  the  Philippines  totaled  only  9,000 
tons  of  copra  in  194-5.    However,  future  export  prospects  are  bright  for 
this  area,  and  a  monthly  export  of  25,000  tons  may  be  reach  by  summer. 
Because  of  political  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  Indies,  the  world1 s 
largest  producer,  exports  are  expected  to  remain  insignificant,  for  some 
months  to  come.    It  is  not  believed  that  Malaya  will  resume  shipments  in 
any  volume  before  the  summer  of  1946.    In  normal  times  these  three  areas 
exported  about  75  percent  of  the  copra  and  coconut  oil,  In  terms  of  copra, 
entering  world  trade. 

Palm  and  palm  kernel  oils 

Palm  and  palm  kernel  oils  at  present  are  available  in  quantity  only  from 
Africa,  which  in  normal  times  supplied  about  54  percent  of  the  net' world 
trade  of  palm  oil  and  95  percent  of  the  palm  kernel  oil.    During  the  war, 
production  in  African  countries  was  maintained  at  about  the  same  level 
as  prewar,  de'spite  the  shortage  of  transportation  and  incentive  goods. 
Minor  quantities  of  palm  kernel  and  babassu  oils  are  being  made  available 
in  the  Americas,  but  no  great  increase  in  production  is  expected.  Real 
relief  from  the  world  shortages  of  these  oils  wil]  not  come  until  the 
rich  palm  oil  resources  of  the  East  Indies  and  Malaya  become  available. 
In  the  Netherlands  Indies  this  probably  will  not  take  place  in  the  near 
future,  because  of  the  unsettled  political  conditions,  and  shipments  are 
expected  to  be  very  small  in  1946. 

Rapeseed 

World  production  of  rapeseed  in  1945  was  greatly  reduced  as  compared 
with  that  of  1944  and  earlier  years  of  the  European  war.    During  German 
occupation  the'  cultivation  of  this  oilseed  in  European  countries  was  ex- 
panded rapidly,  but  even  at  the  highest  level,  production  in  this  area 
was  only  a  small  part  of  the  world  total.     India  and  China  normally  pro- 
duce about  90  percent  of  the  world  total,  and  each  exported  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  in  prewar  years.    Argentina  has  increased  rapeseed  pro- 
duction in  recent  years  and  has  a  surplus  for  export.     India  is  the  leading 
shipper  of  this  oilseed  at  the  present  time. 

Flaxseed 

T.brld  production  of  flaxseed  in  1945  was  about  15  percent  larger  than  that 
of  a  year  earlier  and  4  percent  greater  than  the  prerar  average.  Production 
in  1944*  however,  was  at  a  very  low  level  on  account  of  drought  in  the 
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Southern  Hemisphere,  where  the  heaviest  exportable  surpluses  originate. 
Linseed  oil  supplies  in  19/+ 5-4-6  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  both  edible 
and  industrial  requirements.    A  substantially  larger  volume  of  this  oil  is 
now  being  used  for  edible  purposes  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  edible  fats. 

Lard 

The  quantity  of  lard  available  for  consumption  during  1945-46  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  prewar.  United 
States  output  during  this  period  will  be  slightly  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year  but  much  reduced  from  the  1943—44  record.  Canadian  and  Argentine 
production  is  forecast  below  that  of  last  year.  Eecause  of  the  decreased 
hog  numbers  in  Europe,  the  1945-46  output  of  this  commodity  will  be  about 
35  percent  below  prewar  and    probably -slightly  smaller  than  1944-45. 

Whale  oil 

The  1945-46  output  of  whale  oil  is  expected  to  reach  about  160,000  tons 
compared  with  about  40,000  tons  in  1944-45  and  5CC,000  tons  in  the  prewar 
years.     To  insure  the  greatest  possible  supply,  the  current  A^tartic  whal- 
ing season  has  been  extended  four  weeks  longer  than  the  customary  thirteen 
weeks  in  the  December-M^rch  season.    Shortage  of  vessels,  both  catcher 
boats  and  floating  factories,  are  limiting  the  1945-46  output.    Norway  will 
be  the  largest  producer,  follovred  by  Great  Britain,     practically  the  entire 
production  is  being  made  available  to  European  countries,  where  it  is  con- 
sumed largely  for  edible  purposes. 
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SUGAR 

ViTorld  production  of  sugar  in  the  1945-46  season  was  about  28.0  million 
short  tons,  which  was  0,4  million  tons-  less  than  was  produced  in  1944- 
45,  2.7  million  less  than  in  1943-44,  and  6.2  million  less  than  the 
prewar  (1935-39)  average  output.    Despite  the  small  production  this 
season  and  the  tight  supply-demand  situation,  the. total  that  will  be 
made"  avai  lable  for  consumption  during  the  July-June  period  is. likely 
to  be  2  to  3  percent  less  than  the  total  output, t  because  of  the  time 
and  location  of  production.    Stocks  at  the  end  of  the  ..period,  there-  • 
fore,  will  be  .increased  slightly  over  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

World  gross  exports  are  indicated  to  total  about  8 .Q.  .million  short  tons 
"during  the.  July- June  period  of  1945-46,  or    about  10  .percent  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  and. about  35  percent 
below  the  prewar  average.    This  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  none  of  the  reported  stock  pile  of  sugar  in  Jav?  will  be  moved 
during  the  period-.    The  low  level  of  exportable  supply,  together  with 
sharply  reduced  production  in  s'ome  importing  countries,  indicates  that 
consumption  in  these  countries  will  necessarily  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  levels  for    many  years.     It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
current  period  will  record  the  smallest  world  consumption  total  for 
more  than  a  decade,  . 

From  the  longer-time  point  of  view,  the  current  season  can  be  expected 
to  be  the  low  point  in  the  downward  swing  of  both- world  production  and 
consumption.     Given  generally  normal  weather,  prospects  for  1946-47  are 
for  substantial  increases  in  sugar  production  in  a  number  of  important 
areas.    Also,  the  demand  is    'such  that  .given  increased  supplies,  consumma- 
tion will  rise  accordingly.     It'  is  likely,  however,-  that  recovery  of 
world  production  to  prewar  levels  will  be  a  moderately  long  process. 
In  a  number  of  important  beet-  and  cane— sugar  areas,  mills  will  have 
to  be  repaired  and  rebuilt,  and  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  industry 
needs  to  be  reorganized  and  rehabilitated. 

Production  of  sugar  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  5.8  million  short  tons  in 
1945-46,  or  the  smallest  output  for  the  area  since  1923.    It. is  about 
1.1  million  tons  less  than  in  1944-45  and  43  percent  below  the  prewar 
average.    Production  held  up  well  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Eire,  Sweden, 
Denmark,.  Switzerland,  and  Turkey.     In  France,  .sugar  output  increased, 
though  the  production  of  beets,  of  which  much  was  not  processed  in 
1944—45,  was  lower.    Sugar  production  declined  sharply  in  all  other 
countries  except  the  Soviet  Union,  which  shows  a  continued  substantial 
recovery  from  the  low  level  reached  In  1942.    With  such  a  sharp  falling 
off  in  production,  Europe  as  a  whole  requi  res  substantial  Imports  this 
season  in  order  to  maintain  the  relatively  low  wartime  rations.  In 
some  countries  consumption  probably  will  be  less  than  during  the  war 
years.    During  the  first  half  of  the  period  (July-December  1945)  it  is 
estimated  that  about  850,000  short  tons  (raw  value)  were  imported  (net) 
into  Europe  as  a  whole,  of  which  a bout  500,000  tons  were  imported  by 
continental  countries,  largely  western  Europe.     Imports  for  the  second 
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half  (January  -  June)  are  not  yet  determined,  but  the  low  crop  estimates 
indicate  that  some  further  imports  will  be  needed.    Average  net  imports 
during  prewar  years  totaled  2,600,000  short  tons  with  about  440,000  re- 
ceived- by  the  continent. 

For  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Caribbean  (including  British  Guiana) 
and  Hawaii  combined,  sugar  production  in  lQ45-46  i^  expected  to  total 
9.9  million  short  tons,  or  about  13  percent  more  than  in  the  previous 
season  -and  16  percent  ^ore  than  the  prewar  average  output.  Prospects 
indicate  substantially  larger  crops  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Hico, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the  French    est  Indies.    In  the  area 
are  both  large  net— importing  and  net-exporting  countries,  bub  the  area 
as  a  whole  is  a  large  net- exporter,  the  Caribbean  being  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  imported  sugar  for  ^any  countries  of  the  world.    The  Carib- 
bean (including  British  Guiana)  and  Hawaii  are  expected  to  supply  ab^ut 
6.3  million  tons  of  sugar  to  the  world  during  the  period  June  1945  to 
July  194.6.    Of  this  quantity  a  large  portion  is  destined  to  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  United  kingdom.    In  the  first  half  of  the  period, 
the  United  States  imported  about  2,000,000  tons,  Canada  150,000  tons, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  350,000  tons. 

Because  of  the  increasing  demand  for    sugar  in  Fexico  and  Central  America, 
occasioned  by  wartime  improvement  in  purchasing  power  of  consumer",  the 
area  as  a  whole  has  shifted  in  recent  years  from  a  s^all  net  exporter  of 
sugar  to  a  net  importer  of  relatively  sizable  magnitude.    In  1945-4-6 
production  is  estimated  to  total  634,000  short  tons  (including  the  lower- 
grade  brown  sugars  for  local  consumption)  compared  with  a  prewar  output 
of  approximately  506,000  tons.    This  season  this  area,  largely  Mexico, 
will  require  net  imports  of  about  100,000  t^ns. 

In  South  America,  excluding  British  Guiana,  production  of  sugar  for  the 
1945-46  season  is  indicated  to  total  2,500,000  tons,  or  about  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  two  seasons  but  about  300,000  tons  more  than  th-=  prewar 
average  output.    This  area  was  a  net  exporter  of  sugar  before  the  war, 
but  because  of  increasing  requirements  during  the  war  years  it  has  about 
reached  a  balance  between  supply  and  demand  at  substantially  higher  than 
world  prices.    Exportation  to  the  United  States  of  100,000  tons  from 
Peru  this  season  is  a  movement  of  sugar  stock-piled  from  the  194^'-43 
crop.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  net  imports  from  outside  the. 
continent  will  be  required  to  meet  consumption  requirements . 

Production  in  Africa  in  1945-46  is  indicated  to  total  1.1  million  tons 
or  about  10  percent  less  than  in  the  previous  season  and  the  prewar  total. 
The  decline  in  production  -  about  100,000  tons  -  is  reflected  in  a  decline 
in  net  export  surplus  of  a  lik^  amount,  but  the  distribution  of  sugar  in 
the  different  consuming  countries  has  shifted  considerably  during  the  war 
years.    The  principal  producing  countries  are  consuming  at  a  sharply 
higher  rate  than  in  prewar,  while  the  importing  areas  are  consuming  at 
a  much  lower  than  prewar  rate.    Total  exports  are  expected  to  be  only 
about  50  pefcent  of  prewar,  or  ab^ut  450,000  tons,  of  "'bach  a  portion 
is  stock-piled  sugar  in  Reunion  Island. 
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Production  of  sugar  in  Asia  and  the  adjacent  island  areas  in  1945-46 
'is  expected  to  total  only  7 #3  million  short  tons  (the  production  in 
India  is  in  terms  of  gur)  compared  with  7,9  million  tons  in  19-44-45  and 
10.8  million  tons,  the  prewar  average.    The  output  in  India,  China.  Iran, 
and  Indochina  is  indicated  to  be  "/veil  maintained,  but  it  has  declined 
sharply  from  prewar  levels  in  the  other  areas.    Prospects  indicate  that 
.in  Java,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  production  will  be  only 
a  fraction  of  the  prewar  period.    These  three  areas  were  important  export- 
sugar  producer?,  with  Java  exporting  in  prewar  years  about  1,2  million 
tons  to  the  Middle  East,  "Europe,  and  Asia;  Formosa  exporting  about  1.1 
million  tons  to  Japan  and  other  Far  Eastern  areas;  and  the  Philippines 
exporting  about.  0.9  million  tons  to  the  United  States.    Exports  from 
these  three  areas  this  season  are  expected  to  be  negligible.    It  is 
reported  that  a  large  stock  pile,  possibly  1,0  million  tons,  of  sugar  is 
available  for  export  from  Java,  but  because  of  the  chaotic  political 
situation  now  prevailing,  it  is  expected  that  none  of  this  sugar  will 
be  moved  in  the  current  July  -. June  period.    In  Fact  the  Asiatic  area, 
as  a  whole,  now  has  a  requirement  of  close  to  0.4  million  tons  net  im- 
ports unless  the  Java  sugar  becomes  available. 

Australia  and  the  Fiji  Islands  are  expected  to  produce  about  760,000 
short  tons  of  sugar  this  season  or  about  50,000  tons  less  than  in  the 
previous  season  and  nearly  300,000  tons  less  than  in  the  prewar  period. 
The  exportable  surplus  Is  expected  to  be  only  about  250,000  tons  compared 
with  575*000  tons  in  prewar  years. 


SUGAR:    Production,  imports,  exports,  and  estimated  disappearance, 
prewar-  average  1/  and  preliminary  estimate  1945-^6 

 (In  thousands  of  t^nr)  


Region  and 

Production 

Gross 

imports 

Gross  e? 

(ports 

Estimated 
disappearance! 

country 

P  rewar 

1945- 

Prewar 

1945- 

Prewar 

1945- 

Prewar 

1945-1 

average 

46 

average 

46 

average 

46 

avG  rage 

46 

North  America 

United  States 

1,994 

1,335 

4,367  2/2,007 

109-2/203 

6,700 

n.a. 

Canada 

76 

85 

470  2/ 

143 

3 

2/  15 

517 

n  .a, 

Total 

2,070 

1,920 

5,337 

2/2 

,155 

112 

2/223 

7,2X7 

n  .a, 

Caribbean 

Cuba 

3,168 

4,750 

0 

0 

2,343 

3,470 

174 

400 

Puerto  Rico 
Vi 

'  974' 

1, 100 

0 

0 

845 

1,000 

67 

ICO 

British  -Vest  Indies 

(Incl  .RritishGuiana) 

679 

583 

0 

0 

567 

500 

53 

83 

Total 

5,477 

7,059 

0 

0 

4,862 

5,514 

327 

66: 

Mexico.^nd  Centra  lAm  eric  a  506 

634 

8 

111 

10 

7 

507 

South  America 

Argentina                   .  . 

482 

500 

1 

25 

5 

0 

448 

525 

Brazil 

1,155 

1,320 

o 

0 

49 

50 

1,076 

1,27' 

Peru 

449 

460 

o 

0 

328 

415 

95 

143 

Total 

2,211 

2,464 

246 

328 

395 

465 

1,956 

2,421 

Europe 

Western  and  Southern 

3,586 

2,195 

3,351 

903 

965 

122 

6,463 

Central  and  Eastern 

6,263 

3,563 

167 

80 

439 

60 

5,763 

3,5S3 

Total 

9,349 

5 , 763 

4,018 

933 

1,454 

18; 

12, 226 

- 

Africa 

Egypt 

167 

200 

0 

0 

73 

47 

161 

153 

Mauritius 

321 

145 

0 

0 

311 

120 

10 

25 

Union  of South  Africa 

498 

547 

0 

[J 

220 

47 

278 

5:0 

Total 

1,260 

1,117 

525 

122 

823 

'  /  ^ 

1,039 

Asia 

India  4/ 

6,168 

(6,000) 

110 

0 

0 

0 

6,290 

6,  COO 

Japan  (ex. Formosa) 

234 

U05 ) 

1,133 

0 

195 

0 

lj<*4 

IvJ 

Formosa 

1,202 

175 

0 

0 

1,055 

110 

110 

65 

Java 

1,447 

(125) 

2 

0 

1,213 

0 

234 

350 

Philippine  Islands 

1,127 

(15) 

0 

10 

388 

0 

239 

2'. 

Total 

10 , 804 

7,322 

2,369 

566 

3,410 

140 

9,745 

7,973 

Southwest  Pacific 

Australia 

893 

700 

0 

0 

439 

200 

390 

500 

Hawai  i 

986 

900 

0 

960 

740 

45 

6: 

Total 

2,022 

1,660 

125 

iio 

995 

565 

675 

GRAND  TOTAL 

34,199 

27,989 

12,623 

5/4 

,330 

12,603  7,971 

33,582 

27.3  j 

1/  For  Europe  1934-33,  other  areas  1935-39.    2/  Trade  July  1-Dece^ber  31,  only;  , 
therefore  estimate  of  disappearance  for  the  year  is  not  available.    3/  Mexico  I 
figures  include  close  to  100,000  tons  of  "piloncillo, "  a  low  grade  type  of  sugaivl  s 
4/A11  figures  in  terms  of  gur.     5./  Excludes  estimated  imports  totaling  about 
3,600,000  tons  duri.ng  January  1  to  June  30,  1946,  for  countries  now  under  CFB 
allocations  • 
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FOOD  FROM  LIVESTOCK  AND  FISH 

In  1945-46,  food  supplies  from  animals  compare  favorably  with  prewar 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
supplies  are  much  lower.    In  northwest  Europe,  including  Norway,  animal 
protein  supplies  will  be  augmented  by  relatively  large  supplies  of  fish. 
The  summary  table  below  indicates  for  Europe  the  supplies  of  meat  and  dairy 
and  poultry  products  in  relation  to  prewar.     The  accompanying  maps  indicate 
the  level  of  livestock  numbers  and  egg  production  in  1945  in  comparison  to 
prewar. 


Continental  Europe  -J  :    Estimated  production  of  protein  foods  in 

19 4 5-4-6  compared  to  prewar  production  and 
consumption. 


Item 

j  Production 

Average 
annual 
consumption 
1934-38 

Estimated 
1945-46 
production 
as  percentage 
of  avera.ge 
consumption 

i Average 
|  1934-33 

Estimated 
1945-46 

i  Million 

Million 

Million 

;  pounds 

pounds 

'oounds 

Percent 

Meat  2/  | 

I  25,279 

14,269 

24,973 

57 

Cheese 

\  2,746 

1,385 

2,636 

53 

Eggs  3/  j 

j  4,872 

2,441 

4,657 

52 

VJhole  milk  for  fluid  j 

consumption  j 

(45,000) 

72,000 

63 

1/  Excluding  Soviet  Union.      2/  Carcass  meat  plus  edible  offal.  Does 
not  include  poultry  and  rabbit  meat.      3/  Converted  on  basis  of  8 
eggs  to  the  pound,  which  is  equivalent  to  2  ounces  or  56  grams  per  egg. 
Eggs  in  Europe  vary  from  45  grams  to  62.5  grams  each. 


The  world  output  of  meat  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  was  at  high 
levels  from  1938  through  1944  because  of  relatively  plentiful  supplies  of 
grains  and  oil  cake,  good  forage  conditions,  and  the  war  demand  for  these 
products  which  stimulated  production.    Diminishing  supplies  of  feeds,  war 
losses  of  livestock,  and  unfavorable  pasture  conditions  during  the  past 
year  have  brought  some  reduction  in  nearly  all  countries.    Only  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  production  been  well  maintained,  and  even 
here  the  pinch  of  short  feed  supplies  has  restricted  production  since  1944. 

With  increased  quantities  of  grain  directed  into  human  consumption, 
any  restoration  of  production  of  meat  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  in 
Europe  pill  be  retarded  during  the  immediate  future  and  outside  Europe, 
production  will  tend  to  be  restricted  where  dependent  upon  feed  grains. 
High  prices,  however,  will  tend  to  encourage  production  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  marginal  areas  in  some  countries. 
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Meat 


The  year  1945  ended  with  actual  deliveries  of  .meat  considerably  below 
allocations,  especially  those  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  importing  countries 
of  Western  Europe . 

Production  of  meat  in  1945  in  the  major  supplying'  countries  drooped 
sharply  from  the  very  high  levels  of  the  previous  year,  whereas  military 
demands  continued  heavy  during  much  of  the  year.    At  the  same  time,  produc- 
tion in  Europe  dontinued  to  decline  .and  dropped  to  levels  that  are  only 
about  56  percent  of  prewar.,    Reduced  shipments  from  Argentina,  Canada,  ard 
the  United  States  rna.de  it  necessary  to  lower  meat  rations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  substantially  limited  supplies  reached  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  other  liberated  areas.    As  a  result  of  this  and  the  greatly 
reduced  internal  production,  .meat  supplies  in  these  countries  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1945-46  consumption  years  reached  a  very  low  level.     In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.-,  supplies  of  meat  reaching  consumers  also  dropped 
to  their  lowest  level  in  1945.    Supplies  in  these  two  countries  Lmp roved, 
however,  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

World  production  of  meat  in  1946  will  show  little  if  any  improvement 
over  last  year,  the  reduction  in  output  in  central  and  southeastern  Europe 
about  offsetting  the  slight  improvement  expected  in  western  Europe  and  any 
probable  increase  in  tie  United  States  and  Australia. 

Larger  exportable  supplies  of  meat  in  1946  than  last  year  will  be 
available  only  from  the  United  States,  and  this  primarily  becaoisc  of 
reduced  military  requirements.    All  available  supplies  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  buying  nations  and  of  UI'IRRA  pri.ma.rily  for  the 
urban  populations  in  deficit  countries.    Smaller  quantities  than  last  year 
will  be  available  from  South  America  and  possibly  Canada, 

Slightly  larger  pork  supplies  will  be  available  in  Western  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.    Pork  production  in  Argentina,  however,  will  show  a 
decline,  probably  about  40  percent.    In  Canada  pork  and  bacon  production 
continues'  downw ard  but  beef  and  veal  output  is  expected  to  increase. 
Otherwise,  the  proportions  of  the  various  classes  of  meat  will  show  no 
significant  changes  in  1946  over  that  in  1945. 

In  comparison  to  prewar,  meat  production  in  1945-46  in  North  America, 
Europe,  and  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
"will  average  about  6  percent  lower.    Prospective  supplies  for  export,  how- 
ever, will  be  higher  than  prewar  with  current  estimates  at  6,2* iO  million 
pounds  against  a  prewar  total  of  4*200  million  pounds.     This  increase  is 
Largely  accounted  for  in  the  greater  exports  from  the  United  Sta.tes  an/1 
Canada.     These  exports  are  going  mostly  to  replace  the  reduction  in  meat 
output  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe, 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  domestic  production  is  800  million  pounds 
below  prewar  levels,  and  supplies  from  Europe,  averaging  about  6 50  million 
pounds  yearly,  were  not  available  during  the  war.    This  made  it  accessary 
to  increa.se  the  importation  from  North  America  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  remains  at  only 
about  80  percent  of  prewar,  notwithstanding  that  about  three-fourths  of  all 
exports  go  to  that  country. 


Production  of  meat  in  Europe,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  in  194.5-4-6 
is  estimated  to  be  only  about  56  percent  of  prewar.    The  largest  relative 
declines  have  occurred  in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Saitzorland, 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Go  many.    The  decline  in  the 
first  three  countries  resulted  largely  from  loss  of  imports  of  feed  grains 
but  that  in  the  others  is  directly  related  to  war  damage.    Lack  of  feed 
imports  caused  a  pronounced  decline  in  pork  production  in  Denmark,  whore 
output  now  is  only  about  half  of  prewar. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  meat  supplies  are  believed,  to  be  considerably 
below  prewar  levels.    Livestock  numbers,  however,  increased  about  6  to  7 
percent  during  1945,  with  the  largest  increase  in  hogs  and  cattle.  Part 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  acquisition  of  livestock  (mostly  cows) 
from  former  Axis  countries.    The  improvement  in  the  livestock  situation 
was  reflected  in    an  increased  meat  supply.    This  is  evidenced  by  the 
improved  fulfillment  of  the  official  meat  rations.    Since  the  fall  of  1945 
meat  has  been  supplied  in  place  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  fats  ration 
when  a  shortage  has  developed  in  stores. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom,  meat 
production  during  the  war  expanded  considerably  in  the  United  Sta.tes, 
Canada,  and  Argentina,  largely  because  of  heavy  stocks  of  grains  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  unusually  favorable  seasons  for  fc;cd 
production  during  the  war. 

Current  meat  production  in  the  United  States  is  at  a  slightly  higher 
level  than  a  year  earlier  and  is  estimated  at  2/+,60C  million  pounds  far 
1945-46.    This  is  about  42  percent  above  prewar  production.  Including 
edible  offal,  current  allocations  for  civilian  consumption-  are  at  an 
annual  per  capita  .rate  of  162  pounds  (150  excluding  offal),  compared  to 
about  143  in  1945  and  134  in  the  prewar  period.    Allocations  for  exports 
and  shipments  for  1945-46  total  nearly  1,600  million  pounds,  excluding 
substantial  quantities . from  military  stocks.     The  United  States  is 
furnishing  almost  half  the  meat  from  world  supplies  available  tc  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  and  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  neat  going 
to  UNRRA. 

Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  continue  t-^  limit  the  quantity 
of  meat  going  to  their  civilian  populations  in  order  to  export  larger 
quantities  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  liberated  areas. 

In  Argentina,  cattle  marketings  were  reduced  because  of  drought, 
and  beef  production  in  1945  fell  below  earlier  expectations.  So:.x, 
improvement  occurred  during  the  latter  months  of  1945  and  early  1946. 
Pork  production  in  1946,  however,  is  estimated  at  only  40  percent  of 
1945  and  less  than  half  the  peak  production  in  1944  • 

In  the  outlook  for  meat  production  in  1946  and  1947,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  there  is  a  critical  world  shortage  in  feed  grains.  This 
fact  will  have  a  limiting  effect  on  restoration  of  meat  product!'  n, 
especially  pork  in  Europe,  and  will  tend  to  restrict  production  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Argentina.    Barring  a  serious  decline  in 


consumer  demand  in  the  United  States  which  is  not  anticipated,  i 
likely  that  all  exportable  supplies  here,  as  elsewhere,  will  fir 
Outlet  -.broad  in  1946  and  1947. 

1/ 

MEAT-r:    Production  and  trade  1934-38,  and  estimated 
production  and  exports,  1945-46 


t  is 

d  a  ready 


Country 


United  States 
Canada 
Mexico  4/ 
Cuba  4/ 

Argentina  4/5/ 
Brazil  lJu  " 
Uruguay  4/6/ 


Chilu  4/ 
Paraguay  4/7/ 

United  Kingdom 
'Eire  n.a. 

Norway  225 
Sweden  4/  660 

Finland  j|  "265 
Denmark  1,003 

Netherlands  jj  882 

Belgium  jj  '750 
France  4,084 

Spain  '  \\  1,330 
Portugal  317 
Switzerland  kj  419 

Italy  '  H  1,535 

Germany  7,628 
Austria  653 
Czechoslovakia  '957 
Poland  1,631 

Yugoslavia  !:  654 
Greece  278 

Bulgaria  jj  363 

Hungary  ij  836 
Albania  31 
Rumania  723 

Total  continental 

Europe  ..  25,279 
Union  of  S. Africa];  '672 
Australia  2,310 

New  Zealand  jj  1,160 


Estimr 

1  t^d 

1  disap- 

International  trade 

production 

i  pearance 

Fro-  . 

Prewar 

1945-46 

i  Prewar 

Net 

Net 

spective 

2/ 

j  2/ 

imports 

exports 

1945-46 

Million 

Million 

i  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pj3ynds_ 

jDOunds_  _ 

p_o.uncls_ 

pounds_ 

17,300 

24,600 

13/17,400 

65* 

1,600 

1,489 

2,400 

\yj  1,303 

168 

780 

698 

695 

699 

1 

303 

296 

312 

4 

4,459 

4,600 

2,999 

1,460 

1,700 

2,331 

2,000 

!  2,118 

213 

110 

571 

475 

247 

324  ' 

220 

349 

384 

i    .  331 

18 

22 

87 

150 

i    _  71 

..  16 

65 

2,815 

2,000 

1  3/6,261 

3,514 

n.a. 

126 

554 
176 
721 
313 
-335 
2-868 
1,160 
365 
270 
lj068 
3,650 

6o4 
9/ 
341 
179 
290 
190 
20 
414 

14,269 
'800 
2,160 
1,176 


Apparent 
domestic 


n.a. 

227 
644 
260 

459 
796 
'796 

4;i3i 

1,382 

317 
436 
1,050 
7,334 
665 
957 
1,531 
632 

279 
357 

822 

31 
717 

24,973 
'  673 
1,736 
551 


-46 

47 

2 

17 
115 
i82 

12 


42; 


76 


16 
5 

549 
86 


100 
22 

~  6 
14 

~  6 

804' 

534 
610 


13 


270 


640 
782 


(see  footnotes  on  following-  page) 
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(footnotes  for  preceding  table); 

l/  Carcass  meat  plus  edible  offal.    Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  mutton 
and  lamb,  goat,  and  horse  meat..     2/  Prewar  average  is  for  years  1935-39 
for  United  States  and  Canada,  1935-38,  principally  for  European  countries 
and  1934-33  for  others.     %J  Adjustment  made  for  storage  stocks. 
4/  Exclusive  of  edible  offal.      5/  Excludes  production  of  pork  for  con- 
sumption on  farms.      6/  Excludes  farm  production  and  consumption.    7/r  *ef 
and  veal  only,      8/  Less  tnan  500,000  pounds.      9/  Allowance  included  in 
total,     N.a,  =  not  available. 

Fish  1/ 

The  .world  fish  catch,  which  was  sharply  curtailed  by  the  war,  has 
increased  substantially  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Those 
European  countries  normally  depending  upon  fish  for  an  important  part  of 
their  food  supply  are  increasing  the  fish  catch  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  1946  supplies  of  fresh  fish  are  expected  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  in  1945.    Japan  may  be  permitted  to  increase  her  fishing  industry 
somewhat  in  1946  from  the  unusually  low  level  of  1945*    The  supplies  of 
salt  fish  will  be  increased  rapidly  in  1946  as  Norway  gets  b.ack  into 
production  rand  as  Iceland  converts  back  to  that  type  of  processing,  and 
a  moderate  increase  is  expected  in  the  supply  of  canned  fish,  ''/baling 
activity  is  being  resumed,  and  supplies  of  whale  oil  should  increase  con- 
siderably in  I9.46.. 

Estimates  of  the  world- shortage,  of  fish,  made  in  1944,  indicate  a 
deficiency  in  production  from  earlier  levels  of  6  million  tons.    Of  this' 
shortage,  2  million  tons  were  in  the  United  Nations  and  Allied  countries, 
l/4  million  in  the  neutral  countries,  and  3-3/4  millions  in  the  Axis  and 
Axis— controlled  countries.    The  size  of  this  deficit  can  be  understood 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  total  animal  production  of  the  United  States 
which  averages  around  2—1/2  million  tons. 

The  production  of  fish  began  to  decline  at  the  start  of  the  war, 
first  in  Europe,  and  later  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  the  war  spread. 
'Not  only  were  fishing  vessels  taken  for  war  purposes,  but  fishing  opera- 
tions were  restricted  by  naval  activities  and  the  existence  of  mine 
fields,  many  of  which  were  located  on  the  best  fishing  grounds.  Fishing, 
like  all  other  industries,  also  was  affected  adversely  by  labor  shortage, 
Further,  for  security  reasons,  it  became  essential  to  limit  the  areas  of 
fishing  activities,  and  the  hours  during  which  fishing  could  be  carried 
on. 

The  absence  of  fishing  activities  for  several  years  in  the  grounds 
off  the  European  coasts  has  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  fish 
population.    This  means  that  more  fish  can  be  caught  with  less  effort 
and  with  less  equipment.    This  is  most  fortunate,  as  there  is,  and  will 
be  for  some  time  to  come ,  far  fewer  nets  and  other  fishing  supplies  and 

l/  Prepared  in  Fish-  .ana  Fish  Products  Division,  Special  Commodities 
Branch,  P.M.A, 
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equipment  than  are  necessary  for  the  maxinuin  production  of  fish.  The 
vessels  which  were  taken  for  war  work,  and  those  which  were  destroyed  are 
being  replaced,  but  the  number  is  still  much  below  prewar. 

Estimates  of  the  production    of  fresh  fish  are  lacking  for  many 
countries  and  regions.    It  can  safely  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  ' 
catches  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  rehabilitation    of  the  industry 
This  is  proceeding  in  keeping  with  the  increase  in  manpower,  vessels,  and 
the  supplies  of  gear.    During  part  of  the  war  period,  countries  like 
Iceland,  rapidly  increased  the  production  of  frozen  end  iced  fish  at  the 
.expense  of  the  normal  production  of  salted  fish.    Much  of  the  fresh  types 
of  fish  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  trade 
will  decrease  with  the  return  of  the  fishing  directly  off  the  coasts  of 
that  country.     In  normal  times,  exports  of  fresh  fish  are  of  little 
importance  in  international  trade,  as  only  a  very  small  portion  of  bhc 
total  catch  moves  abroad  in  that  form.    However,  fresh  fish  does  contrib- 
ute largely  to  the  food  supplies  for  local  consumption,  and  for  that 
reason,  particularly  at  present,  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  rebuild 
the  home  fisheries  in  most  foreign  countries. 

The  latest  estimate  for  the  world  exportable  surplus  of  salt  fish 
for  the  current  calendar  year  is  275  million  pounds,  an  amount  about  74- 
percent  larger  than  for  the  preceding  year.    The  increase  is  mainly  due 
to  the  return  of  Norway  as  a  source,  and  the  conversion  of  the  fresh  and 
frozen  fish  activities  in  Iceland  to  the  old-established  salt-fish  busin- 
ness.     The  estimated  requirements  of  the  several  countries  e„mount  to  375 
million  pounds,  or  about  36  percent  more  than  the  supplies.'  Tentative 
allocations  are  being  considered  by  the  Combined  Food  Board,  which  would 
give  to  most  countries  more  salt  fish  than  they  had  in  1945>  but  much 
less  than  is  wanted. 

Trawlers  from  some  of  the  European  countries,  notably  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France,  are  expected  to  operate  extensively  this  year. 
These  catches  will  undoubtedly  be  used  in  the 'respective  countries.    On  ' 
the  basis  of  the  total  expected  production,  exclusive  of  these  countries, 
it  appears  that  about  63  percent  of  the  average  prewar  supplies  will  be 
obtained  during  this  year. 

Since  the  end  of  the  European  war  activities,  the  countries  on  the 
Worth  Sea  have  all  returned  to  the  catching  and  curing  of  herring  and 
mackerel  and.  other  fish.    Production  has  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  at  least  some  of  these  countries  are  how  on  an  export  basis. 
If  the  usual  runs  occur  this  year,  there  will  be  still  larger  amounts 
.available  for  the  use  of  countries  in  the  interior  of  Europe. 

The  outlook  for  canned  fish  shows  some  improvement  over  that  of 
1945.     .anticipated  supplies  will  be  slightly  larger  (7  percent)  than  the 
194.5  production..    With  the  stocks  on  hand,  the  total  supply  will  be 
a.bout  1.1  billion  pounds. 

Against  these  supplies,  olio  cations  are  being  considered  by  the 
Combined  Food  Board.     These  have  taken  into  account  the  changing  needs  of 
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the  armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Governments,  and  the  increased  needs  ~f 
the  liberated  .areas  in  Europe  and  elseyjhere.    In  general,  more  canned 
fish  will  be  available  to  most  consumers,  and  it  will  help  t  >  replace 
the  still  deficient  supplies  of  meat.    If  some  foreign  c  :untrios  can 
obtain  larger  amounts  of  tin  plate,  their  production  of  canned  fish  may 
be  considerably  greater  than  the  currently  estimated  production  in  those 
areas.    Should  this  occur,  the  supply  situation  will  be  somewhat  further 
improved. 

The  fish  production  of  Japan  arrl  the  Soviet  Union  is  an  unknown 
quantity.    Prior  to  the  war,  these  countries  were  among  the  largest 
producers  of  fish.    The  latter  has  unquestionably  increased  its  production 
as  the  importance  of  fish  in  the  national  economy  has  long  been  recognized 
For  obtaining  gear,  nets,  and  twine,  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  a,  preferred 
position,  and  large  amounts  of  such  materials  have  been  sent  to  them.  The 
situation  in  Japan  is  not  at  all  clear.    On  account  :S  the  manner  in  which 
the  Japanese  carried  out  their  fisheries  on  the  high  seas  before  the  war, 
and  their  unwillingne s s  to  cooperate  with  other  rrti"ns  in  conservation 
activities,  such  as  the  Int er national  Whaling  Agreement,  it  is  probable 
that  restrictions  will  be  placed  on  their  fisheries,  although  these  will 
permit  them  to  get  the  fish  so  essential  for  the  feeding  of  their  own 
people. 

I'diik  and  Dairy  Products 

The  world  supply  of  milk  and  dairy  product?  at  the  beginning  of  1946 
continued  short  of  demand,  despite  favorable  milk  flow  in  1945  in  most  of 
the  principal  producing  countries.    Supplies  continue  to  bo  allocated  on 
an  international  level  by  the  Combined- Food  Board.    The  high  1945  output 
of  dairy  products  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Hew  Zealand,  together 
with  large  military  stocks,  has  ma.de  it  possible  to  meet  the  most 
essential  demands  in  1945  and  early  1946. 

Under  average  condition  s,  total  world  production  in  1946  is  not 
expected  to  show  much,  if  any,  improvement  over  the  1945  output,  which 
was  increased  by  unusually  favora.ble  producing  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand.    Any  improvement  in  output  in 
spots  in  Europe  will  likely  be  counterbalanc ed  by  less  favorable  condi- 
tions than  last  year  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mew  Zealand. 

Reduced  reserves,  some  decline;  in  output  in  supplying  countries, 
plus  diversions  to  fluid  eroan  and  high-return  products  in  1946,  may  tend 
to  keep  most  dairy  products  in  tight  supply  for  another  year.    Only  for 
dried  skim  milk  are  supplies  expected  to  equal  demand,  and  th.eh.-not 
before  midyear. 

In  comparison  with  prewar  levols,  milk  production  is  high  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Notwithstanding  the 
sizable  increase  in  output  of  this  group,  about  23  billion  pounds  above 
preivar,  there  has  been  a  net  decline  for  the  world. 
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Milk  production  in  Europe,  which  in  the  immediate  prewar  period 
amounted  to  about  one-half  of  the  estimated:  world  production,  had  fallen 
25  percent  by  1944.     The  decline  to  that  time  had  occurred  largely  in 
Western  Europe  where  production  had  been  lowered  by  a  substantial  drop 
in  cow  numbers  and  also  in  output  per  cow.    Since  1944  there  have  been 
heavy  losses  in  the  number  of  cows  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  also 
some  decline  in  output  per  cow.    As  •  a  result,  milk  production  in  1946 
for  c continental  Europe  (ex-Soviet  Union)  will  be  only  65  percent  of 
immediate  prewar  output.    The  decline  amounts  to  about  75  billion  pounds, 
which  is  roughly  equivalent  to  five-eights  of  the  present  production  in 
the  United  States.  ' 

As- a  result  of  total  lower  production  and  of  transportation  diffi- 
culties, direct  consumption  of  milk  lias  declined  to  about  27  million -pounds 
which  represents  a  drop  of  about  37  percent  from  prerjar  levels.  There 
will  remain  about  20  billion  pounds  less  milk  available  in  1946  for  the' 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  for  •  consumption  within  Europe  than  prewar, 
after  accounting  for  prewar  exports  of  dairy  products  equivalent  to  about 
11  billion  pounds  of  milk  and  allowing  for  some  reduction  in  the  amount 
used  for  animal  feeding. 

Compared  to  the  sharp  changes  from  prewar,  in  milk  production  in 
North  America  and  Europe,  changes  elsewhere  in  the  world  are  minor, 
except  in  the  Soviet  Union.    Mo  official  estimates  of  current  milk 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union  ore  available ,  but  based  on  estimated 
declines  in  cattle  numbers  during  the  war,  the  1946  production  of  milk 
will  be  appreciably  below  the  63.6  billion  pounds  in  1938  as  estimated  by 
Soviet  officials.    The  1946  milk  production,-  however, '  will  be  higher  than 
in  1945 1  due  to  importations  of  cows  from  Control  and  Eastern  Europe,  g 

To  the  extent  that  mill-:  production  is  related  to  cattle  numbers,  a 
picture  of  the  wartime  changes  in  production  in  the  above  areas  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  be  obtained  from  the  map  showing  the  declines  in 
c  at t  le  numbe  r  s . 


Butter 

Supplies  of  buttor  entering  world  trade  in  1945-46,  estimated  at 
about  625  million  pounds,  will  be  only  about  half  the  overage  annual 
exports  for  the  years  1934-38.    As  in  the  prewar  period,  the  United 
Kingdom  will  absorb  most  of  these  supplies,  but  the  quantity  will  be 
less  than  60  percent  of  net  prewar  imports,  averaging  1,06>  million 
pounds.    At  the  sane,  time,  total  supplies  from  domestic  production  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  declined  from  about  105  million  pounds  to  13 
million  pounds. 

Danish  exports  of  butter  are  expected  to  total  about  180  million 
pounds  in  the  1945-46  ye  or,  but  part  of  this  supply  will  remain  on  the 
Continent.    In  contrast,  continental  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  had  net  exports  averaging  about  460  million  pounds  during  the 
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prewar  period  1934-38.    Domestic  supplies  in  1945-4-6  will  be  materially 
less  than  prewar  in  France,  Italy,  and  Poland,  but  in  Central  Europe,' 
supplies  cf  factory  or  creamery  butter  will  about  equal  prewar  levels. 
In  this  area  the  general  shortage  of  fats  during  the  war  caused  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  delivery  cf  milk  to  separating  stations  in  order  to 
obtain  cream  for  butter.    In  the  Soviet  Union,  butter  production  is 
believed  to  be  materially • below  prewar  by  reason  of  large  losses  in 
cattle  numbers. 

Not  much  change  is  expected  in  creamery  butter  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1946  ever  the  low  output  of  about  1,350  million  pounds 
in  1945  and  the  supply  will  be  far  short  of  demand.  *  The  per  capita 
supply  will  be  only  about  2/3  ofr  prewar \iervsd-s.        .....  . 


BUTTER  ±1;    Production  and  trade  1934-38  and  estimated 
production  and  exports,  1945-46. 

II  IIDomesticll    International  trade- 
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':    r\  ~\  qnr\. 

Pro-- 

and  1 
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t . '  ,1934-38 
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I  Million 

I'.jiilion 

liiiLilion 

1  [Million 

Million 
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jjj3£unds 

p£unds_  _ 

jjpounds  _ 

;ip_ounds_ 

p_ounds_ 

ncunds 

United  States 

1  1,673 

1,350 

!|  1,681 

ii  s 

6/  ' 

Canada 

1  248 

310 

ii  246 

2 

5 

Argentina 

66 

'  48 

18 

31 

United  Kingdom 

44 

18 

II  1,109 

|jl,065 

Eire  1 

I  89 

li  37 

52 

Belgium 

46 

99 

ii  56 

ii  10 

Denmark 

1  401 

302 

73 

328 

180 

Finland 

61 

ii  32 

29 

0 

France 

187 

143 

j;  162 

5 

0 

Germany 

792 

1,000 

ii  963 

171 

0 

Nethe  rlands 

201 

143 

II  "  92 

109 

0 

Sweden  1 

!  151 

165 

ii  101 

50 

0 

Switzerland 

I     2/  62 

44 

ii  64 

II  2 

0 

Czechoslovakia 

27 

28 

ii  28 

li  1 

0 

Union  of  S.Africa  i 

28 

30 

li  25 

3 

0 

Australia 

4/437 

4/348 

219 

218 

112 

New  Zealand 

5/315 

5/340 

ii  6 

309 

295 

1/  Creamery  butter. 

2/  Estimated. 

3/  Total 

butter. 

4/  Production 

year  beginning  in  July.      5/  Production  year  beginning  in  August. 
6/  Will*  be  limited  to  shipments  of  about  10  million  pounds  to 
United  States  territories. 
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Choose 

World  supplies  of  cheese  will  continue  short  of  demand  through  the 
first  quarter  of  194-6  in  spite  of  the  high  1945  production  in  the  five  V 
principal  supplying  countries,  totaling  11  percent  above  1944  and  69  per- 
cent above  the  1934--3&  average.    With  b  ut  a  moderate  decline  expected  in 
1945  in  these  countries,  chiefly  in  the  United  States,  export  supplies 
will  continue  high  in  1946, 

Requirements  for  cheese  have  been  at  a  high  level  because  of  the 
general  world  shortage  of  high  protein  foods.     About  3/4  of  the  export 
supplies  of  cheese  go  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat  is  only  about  79  percent  of  prewar.     Cheese  supplies  available 
there  for  civilian  consumption  in  1945-46  will  continue  about  the  same  as 
in  1944 j  when  per  capita  consumption  was  9»4  pounds  for  the  year.  This 
compares  to  11.8  pounds  in  1943  and  a  1934-3^  average  of  8.8  pounds.  In 
the  United  States  the  demand  for  cheese  continued  broad  in  the  last  half 
of  1945*  and  natural  eheddar  was  still  unavailable  to  a  large  portion  of 
consumers.    This  situation  will  continue  well  into  1946,  as  the  upturn  in 
supplies  will  come  later  than  usual' because  of  the  heavy  demands  for 
market  milk  and  cream.    In  addition,  sizeable  quantities  of  cheese  have 
been  required  for  liberated  areas  in  Europe. 

Production  of  cheese  in  continental  Europe  in  1945-4-6,  estimated  at 
1,385  million  pounds,  will  be  only  1/2  of  prewar  output.     These  current 
supplies  for  consumption  will  be  about  1,230  million  pounds,  or  47  per- 
cent, less  than  prewar  supplies,  when  allowance  is  ma.de  for  prewar  net 
exports  from  the  Continent  averaging  130  million  pounds  for  the  years 
1934-38.    In  addition,  as  shown  in  the  summary  table  above,  continental 
supplies  of  animal  protein  foods  from  domestic  sources  in  1945-46,  com- 
pared to  prewar  will- be  43  percent  less  in  the  case  of  meat  (excluding 
poultry  and  rabbits),  1$  percent  less  in  the  case  of  eggs,  and  37  per- 
cent less  in  the  case  of  milk  for  fluid  consumption. 

As  indicated  in  the  table  follovjirig,  the  countries  in  which  the 
1945-46  supplies  of  cheese  will'be  appreciably  below  prewar,  are  France, 
the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Belgium.  ' 

If  the  United  Kingdom  continues  to  require  cheese  imports  at  the 
present  annual  rate  of  450  million  pounds  in  lieu  of  higher  supplies  of 
meat,  it  would  appear  that  little  more  than  200  million  pounds  of  cheese 
will  be  available  out  of  world  supplies  for  export  to  other  areas. 


1/  United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Argentina. 


CHEESE  j 


Production  and  trade  1934-38,  and  estimated  production 
and  exports,  1945-46. 
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United  States 

643  ; 

1,0U0 

696 

53 

250 

oanacia 

115  j 

ISO 

i  43 

72 

Argentina 

1:                   DO  ; 

\  65 

— 

26 

unj-X-ec.  jvingGom 

U     2/    81 i 

54  ' 

394 

313 

Eire 
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3 
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Finland 

H  20 

7  : 

1  8 

- 

12 

- 

Norway 

39 

17  • 

!  36 

3 

Sweden 

76 

68  1 

|  78 

2 

Denmark 

i  69 

79 

18 

2 

Netherlands 

j          2]  M 

53  : 

135 

— 

131 

- 

Belgium 

.  1 

\  ^ 

3 

50 

50 

France 

324 

154 

330 

6 

Spain 

i  31 

5/ 

33 

ii  2 

- 

Switzerland 

!   3/  112 

88  ; 

74 

38 

- 

-ix-axy 

\  3/6/  524 

137 

480 

44 

440 

250 

509 

69 

Austria 

49 

i  11 

44 

5 

Czechoslovakia 

:  55 

\   •  43 

!  56 

|  1 

- 

r  OlaF.U. 

!    2/  134 

|  W  4 

134 

Balkans  j 

6/  607 

\  406 

618 

— 

Total  continental: 

Europe 

2,746 

!  1,385 

!  2,636 

Australia 

7/  49 

1  1/  78 

33 

16 

45 

New  Zealand 

8/  194 

|  8/224 

!•  13 

193 

216 

1/  Factory  cheese.     2j  Estimated.     3/  Total  production.    Lj  Less  than 
500,000  pounds.     5/  Included  in  total.    6/  Includes  cheese  made  from  milk 
of  sheep  and  goats.     7/  Production  year  beginning  in  July.    8/  Production 
year  beginning  in  August. 


Canned  Milk 

For  the  194-5-46  consumption  year,  world  supplies  of  canned  milk, 
especially-  of  unsweetened,  aru  reasonably  adequate  to  meet  the  effective 
demand,  largely  because  of  the  greatly  expanded  194-5  output  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.    The  194 6  production  in  the  United  States  will 
be  seduced  about  one-sixth,  but  will  continue  on  a  high  level.  Supplies 
from  this  source  for 'world  trade  will  continue  to  be  augmented  by  some 
supplies  from  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.      Limited  supplies  will 
be  available  from  Deamark  and  possibly  some  from  the  Netherlands  after 
midyear . 

The  United  States  became  the  chief  supplier  of  canned  milk  for  world 
trade  .after  mid-rl94-0,  when  the  Netherlands  was  cut  off  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  the  many  areas  importing  this  product.    Production  expanded 
rapidly  during  the  war,  and  the  output  in  19-45  was  about  double  the  pre- 
war production.    Whereas  prewar  exports 'of  canned  milk  from  the 
United  States  had  been  small  since  19-25,  exports  from  this  country  alone 
during  the  war  jumped  to  a  level  exceeding  the  1934--38  average  of  603 
million  pounds  entering  world  trade  from  all  sources.    The  Netherlands 
had  exported  nearly  half  of  this  volume. 

The  need  for  milk  in  liberated  areas  of  both  Europe  and  Asia  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  supplanted  military  needs,  and  total  requirements  for 
the  current  year  have  continued  high.    Supplies  have  been  particularly 
needed  in  urban  areas  for  infants  and  children  and  are  no\^  very  useful  in 
meeting  the  current  critical  food  situation  in  many  areas  of  Europe, 
where  fresh-milk  supplies  are  short  of  nutritional  requirements. 

The  I94.6  output  of  canned  milk  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to 
■decline  from  the  peak  level  of  194-5.     The  decline  may  reach  800  million 
pounds,  depending  upon  the' domestic  demand  for  cream  and  other  high- 
return  products  and  also  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  for  foreign 
shipments  can  become  firm  commitments  prior  to  the  flush  season  in 
production.     It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  exports  and  shipments 
from  the  United  States  will  not  exceed  800  million  pounds  compared  to 
approximately  598  million  and  74-7  million  pounds  in  194-4-  and  194-5* 
respectively. 


CANNED  MILK  ~^ \    Production  and  trade  1934-1933  and  estimated 
production  and  exports,  1945-1946. 
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Denmark 
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40 
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Netherlands 

H  305 

I  72 

2/  356 

France 

i!  29. 

24 

/ 

O 

■Ml 

Switzerland 

Si  H 

i  10 

13 

0 

Australia 

H  39 

j  100 

16 

50 
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ii  11 

i  18 

22 

16 

l/  Total  including  that  sweetened  ir  unsweetened  made  from  whole  or  skim 
milk. 

2/  Prior  to  1937  export  figures  represented  gross  weight, 
n.a.  =  not  available. 


Dried  Milk 

Dried-milk  production  in  1945  reached  1,100  million  pounds  in  the  ' 
five  important  producing  countries' of  the  United  St' tes,  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Mew  Zealand,  compared  to  an  average  prewar  output' 
of  295  million  pounds.    This  production  is  largely  of  nonfat  milk  solids, 
which  have  developed  during  the  war  as  an  important  means  of  meeting 
certain  dietary  needs. 

Production' has  been  adequate  for  most  requirements,  but  despite  the 
high  production,  markets  continue  reasonably  firm.     As  production  of  ' 
fluid  crean  and  possibly  of  buttor  is  stepped  u    in  the  United  States, 
the  production  of  dried  skin:  milk  map-  approach  demand  at  current  prices. 

Supplies  of  dried  milk  available  for  export  in  1945-46  from  produc- 
ing countries  are  expected  to  t  stal  about  400  million  pounds.    About  350 
million  pounds  of  this  will  be  available  from  the  United  States  and  the 
remainder  from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Argentina.  An 
average  of  68  million    pounds   >f  dried  milk  entered  world  trade  in  the 
prewar  period  1934-38.    Most  of  these  exports  were  from  the  Netherlands 
and  New  Zealand. 
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Most  of  the  supplies  for  export  in  the  current  year  will  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  to  liberated  areas  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Size- 
able quantities  will  also  move  as  commercial  shipments  to  .tropical  and  , 
other  areas  with  limited  milk  supplies. 


DRIED  MILK  J/;    Production  and  trade  1934-193&  and  estimated 
production  and  exports,  194-5-194-6. 


jj  . International 

4-  -vi  A 

$Domo  stic 

jrrc— 

Production 

s  disap- 

lj 1934-38 

pearance 

1945-46 

Country 

j!  Average  ; 

Estimated 

.  |  1934-38 

1945-46 

|  1934-38 

S  Net 

Net. 

liinports 

exports 

exports 

jj  Million  | 

Million 

killion 

ijMillion 

Million 

Million 

!j  pounds  ■ 

joounds 

iipcunds 

jipounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  States 

204  • 

800 

1  n.a. 

S  1 

0 

350 

Canada 

1        23  • 

50 

4 

-10 

Argentina 

n.a. 

12 

t  " 

u 

5 

United  Kingdom 

i!  34 

70 

ii  1! 

|  29 

0 

France 

Ii  3 

33 

ii  II 

1 

0 

Netherlands 

1  56 

20 

jj  11 

37 

0 

Australia 

17 

47 

;i  II 

3 

9 

New  Zealand 

ii  17' 

30 

jj  11 

-16 

.25 

l/~Total  dried  whole  milk  and  dried  skim  milk  for  human  consumption, 
2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds, 
n.a.  =  not  available. 


Egg  supplies  have  continued  short  of  demand  during  the  past  6  months 
even  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  production  has  been  on  a  high- 
level.    The  generally  short  supplies  of  protein  foods  have  increased  con- 
sumption wherever  egg  supplies  have  been  available.     The  large  stocks  of 
dried  eggs  accumulated  in  1943  and  1944  have  been  utilized  in  food-deficit 
areas  of  the  world,  and  egg  stocks  at  the  end  of  1945  were  at  an  exceed- 
ingly low  level  compared  with  war  years. 

In  1946  world  egg  production  will  be  somewhat  less  than  last  year 
and  about  5  percent  below  prewar  (1934-38)  average  production.  High 
levels  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  Canada*  about  20  billion 
eggs  above  prewar,  nearly  offset  the  large  wartime  decline  in  Europe, 
These  two  continents  produce  nearly  three-f ourths  of  the  world  production 
of  eggs. 

Supplies  of  eggs  in  1946  for  movement  into  importing  countries  are 
expected  to  exceed  6  billion  in  shell  equivalent.'   These  will  come 
largely  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Eire,  Denmark,  and 
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Australia.  About  two-thirds  of  these  prospective  "supplies  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  United  States, 

Production  in  Canada  in  1946  is  expected  to  be  nearly  4.6  billion 
eggs.    Of  these,  3.5  billion  will  be  domestically  consumed,  leaving  about 
1.1  billion  for  export.     These  will  move  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  approximately  60  percent  in  shell  form  and  the  balance  dried. 

Egg  production  in  the  United  States  in  1946  is  estimated  at:  53  to 
54  billion  eggs.     The  supply  of  meat  .'and  other  protein  foods,  together 
with  relative  consumer  purchasing  ability,  will  determine  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  per  capita  consumption'  is  expected  to  be  under  the  peak 
rate  of  390  eggs  reached  in  1945.    Some  4  billion  eggs  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  export.    Most  of  these  will  be  dried,  but  if  buying  nations 
make  the  necessary  financial  and  procurement  arrangements  sufficiently 
in  advance,  part  of  the  supply  could  move  in  shell  form  from  the  larger 
organizations  equipped  with  facilities  for  export  packing. 

The  United  Kingdom  will  have  available  this  year  only  about  4.5 
billion  shell  eggs  compared  to  a  prewar  average  of  7.8  billion,,  unless 
appreciable  quantities  of  eggs  move  from  the  United  States  in  shell  form. 
About  2.1  billion  shell  eggs  were  imported  annually  from  continental 
Europe  before  the  war.    The  balance  of  the  decrease  in,  available  supplies 
of  shell  eggs  is  due  to  a  decline  bf  about  one-third  in  domestic  produc- 
tion.   Total  consumption  of  eggs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  was 
maintained  in  1945  at  near  prewar  levels  by  stocks  from  previous  years 
and  by  large  imports,  of  dried  eggs  from  the  United  States.    A  shell-egg 
equivalent  of  200  eggs  per  person  was  consumed  in  the  United  .Kingdom  in 
1945  compared  .to  an  average  of  195  annually  in  the  period  1935- 1939* 
This  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  1945  consumption  rate  in  the 
United  States,     As  lack  of  available  feed  supplies  in. Europe  will  prevent 
any  appreciable  export  of  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  before  1948,  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  eggs  will  have  to  move  from  the  United  States  if 
present  consumption  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Supplies 
from  this  source  may  be  available  in  1946,  but  if  present  unfavorable 
egg-feed  price  ratios  continue,  supplies  in  .1947  are  much  less  certain. 
In  both  years  available  supplies  will  be  greatly  dependent  upon 
United  States  demand. 

Consumption  of  eggs  in  Europe  in  1945-46  will  be  between  17  and  IS 
billion  eggs  less  than  in  the  5-year  period  1934-38.    This  is. a  result 
of  a  decline  of  approximately  5ft  percent 'in  total  egg  production.  Indi- 
cated short  supplies  of  feed  do  not  point  to  a  large  recovery  within  the 
next  year.     The  countries  with  the  smallest  current  supplies  of' eggs  in  " 
relation  to  prewar  consumption  are  Finland,  Norway,  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Switzerland.,  and  Poland. 

Short  supplies  of  grain  in  North  /.frica,  due  to  droughts,  eliminate 
this  region  as  a  current  source  of  eggs  for  European  countries.  The 
Union  of  South  Africa  is  expected  to.  export  about  8  million  eggs  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  first  half  of  1946. 
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EGGS:    Production  and  trade  1934-1938,  and  estimated 
production  and  exports  1945-46. 


Country 
and 
region 


Estimated 
oroduction 


[Apparent 
iidomestic 
i  disap- 
pearance 


Average  j  ;| 
1934-38  11945-46  j:1934  to 


|i  Million  paillion 

i\Iillion 

[Million 

Million 

Million 

li  _  eg£s_  J 

ij  egges  

1  eggs 

_eg_gs_  _ 

_eggs 

United  States 

Canada 

Cuba 

l|    35,498  1 

I;            320  j 

54; 000 

4,600 
324 

1  35^482 
Ij  2,612 

1  320 

|  2J 

16 
18 

4,000 

1,039 

0 

Argentina 

n.r«.. 

*  ' 

I 

67 

540 

United  Kingdom  3/ 
Eire 

1      5^098  | 

1,000  : 

3,416 

80Q 

1  7,783 

if 

^4/2,685 

358 

200 

Finland 

Norway 

Sweden 

317  i 

;i          369  ! 
ij          900  j 

143 

900 

ft 

174 

i!  349 
jj  843 

- 
- 

143 
20 
57 

0 
0 
0 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

n  1,979 

!!  1,978 
1,702 

935 
835 

605 
[j  -727 
ji  1,524 

1  H 

1,374 
1,251 

178 

226 
0 
0 

France ' 
Spain 

Switzerland 
Italy 

is        l  ■  or\r\ 
O  ,<cUU 

1!  1,700 

5,600 

4,000 

1,600 

'  91  n 

<CJ.U 

3,100 

6,364 

il  2,300 
-673 

||  5,701; 

■  5/  164 

600 
i  250 
5/,  101 

- 

- 

Ge  rmany 
Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 

6,585 
'663 
H  1,958 
3,500 

5,185 

h    7 .947 ! 

!!  '643 
;!  2;044^ 

3,063 

5/I.362 
■     ~  86 

20 
437 

0 
0 

Balkans 

5,100 

2,617 

1  4,300 

700 

0 

Total  continental 

Europe 

|  38,974 

19,525 

37,258 

Algeria 
French  Morocco 

Egypt 

Union  of  South  Africa 

n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 

n.a. 
n.a, 
n.a. 
n.a. 

34 
188 
69 
43 

0 
0 
0 
8 

China 

n.a. 

6/333 

0 

Australia 

Ij  708 

i  1,380 

I!    525 1 

183 

288 

International  trade  1/ 
Pro- 

1934-38  isuective 
1945-46 


Net 
imports 


Net 
exports 


Net 
exports 


l/Trade  shown  only  for  shell  eggs,  2/lmports  of  dried-egg  products  averaged 
nearly  2  million  pounds.  3/Total  production.  4/An  additional  95  million 
pounds  of  egg  products  were  imported.  J?/ Appreciable  quantities  of  egg 
products  imported.  6/ An  average  of  123  million  pounds  of  egg  products  also 
exported.    N.A.  Z  not  available. 
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China  continues  out  of  the  egg  export  market  and  production  there  is 
estimated  to  have  declined  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  quantities 
previously  exported.     Adequate  domestic  supplies  are  at  present  reported 
in    some  regions  of  China. 

In  Australia,  egg  production  has  increased  appreciably  daring  the  war 
and  exports  during  the  current  season  are  expected  to  reach  an  equivalent 
of  288  million  eggs.    On  the  other  hand,  egg  production  in  New  Zealand  is 
reported  short  of  demand. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  considerably  higher  prices,  exports  of  eggs 
from  Argentina  during  the  current  season  (July  through  June)  are  expected 
to  reach  54.0  million  eggs,  exceeding  shipments  during  the  preceding 
season  of  1944--45  by  as  much  as  16  percent.     About  75  percent  of  these 
exports  will  move  in  dried  form  and  the  rest  as  shell  eggs.    From  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  exports  will  be  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  remainder  will  go  largely  to  France  and  Belgium. 


Approved  by  Outlook  and  Situation 
Board,  February  6,  1946 


FRANCE:     Food  Balance 


ropulatlor.:     Frevar  41,900,000 


F-iodstuf  f 


I-roiuc 
tlon 


Supp  iy 


Set 

Movement  ' 

:  trade 

!  '* 

|  stocks  ', 

T.:>tal 
sucp  ly 


Avcra*-e"Iq7*/3!»  -  lT?7/lT 


Seed 
end 
waste 


Feed 


Utilization 


Food 


Extract, 
rate 


Feed 
in  terms 
of  flour 


Indus- 
trial 
uses 


Consumption  of 
food  per  person 

Gross  |  Net  a/ 


1,000  metric  tons 


Kilograms 


3. 155 

+165  b/ 

8.320 

1.200 

210 

f\900 

72% 

4.970 

10 

164-7 

118.4 

787 

+1  ;hk 

78? 

140 

318 

330 

7556 

250 

7-9 

6.0 

1 ,045 

1,230 

145 

660 

25 

6o£ 

15 

400 

.6 

.4 

Oat  s  

4,615 

+34 

u,  649 

595 

4,029 

25 

6o£ 

15 

.6 

.4 

513 

+688 

1,201 

30 

1,021 

50 

9056 

45 

100 

1.2 

1.1 

+602 

602 

292 

250 

270 

60 

6.0 

6.0 

94 

94 

9 

45 

40 

7556 

30 

.9 

.7 

~68 

298 

298 

30 

178 

90 

75* 

2.1 

1.6 

Millet  ) 

10 

38 

1 

27 

10 

75? 

7 

- 

.2 

.2 

Other  cereals) 

Tjtal  cereals 

(lncl.  rice) 

15.517 

+1.J.0J 

17.220 

2.150 

6,78C 

7.720 

_ 

5,650 

570 

184.2 

134.8 

Fotatoe3  

15.385 

+  65 

15.450 

4.570 

5.380 

5.000 

_ 

_ 

500 

119.3 

_ 

3,459 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Su££r  ( refined 

basis)  

830 

+  135 

96* 

_ 

_ 

965 

_ 

_ 

23.0 

235 

+  140 

375 

40 

75 

260 

- 

- 

- 

6.2 

Fresn  vegetables. 

5,000 

♦  115 

5.H5 

1,015 

4,100 

97- 8 

Fruits  ^ in  terms 

of  fresh)  d/. .  . 

625 

+  66? 

1.290 

190 

1,100 

26.? 

150 

+  4 

154 

154 

3-7 

3eef  and  veal.  . .  . 

835 

+  18 

853 

853 

20.4 

Fork  

54o 

+  7       '  - 

547 

547 

13.0 

Mutt  ->n  and  lamb . . 

80 

+  ?3 

103 

103 

2.5 

120 

120 

120 

2.9 

Goat  meet  e/  

45 

+  2  _ 

"+7 

47 

1.1 

ISO 

180 

180 

90 

90 

2.1 

Totp.l  meat  and 

poultry 

1,390 

+50 

1.Q40 

1,940 

46.3 

(carcase  weight) 

Fish  

31*6 

+10 

356 

356 

8.5 

Butter   225  -2  -  223  -  -  223  -  -  -  5-3 

Slaughter  fats...  I85  -6  -  179  -  -  150  -  29  3.6 

Vegetable  oils...  15         +540  -  555  -  -  340  -  -  215  8.1 

Fish  oils   -  +3   3.  z  :  2  -   -  .± 

Total  fats  and 

oils  425        +535  ;  S|bC  -  -  J_l6  -  -  244  17.1 


Cheese   280  +2  -  232  282  -  6.7 

Whole  milk  fj   3.58O  -30  -  3,550  -            -  3,550  -           -  -  84.7 

Skimmed  milk   250  "    -  -  250  -  250  -  -  ■  6.0 

Sgg*   36c  +16  .  376  -          -  376  -         -  -  9.0 

Alcohol  g/   775  +125  900  -  -  900  -           -  -  21.5 


Milk 

balance 

Skimmed 

ml  lk 

"roduc- 
t  ion 

:  Feed  h/=  Fr96h 
:           -  :  con6- 

:  For 
:  butter 

For  : 
cheeea  : 

Other 
usee 

Pro  due- : 
tion  : 

Feed 

Food 

:  Other 
:  usee 

1,000  metric  tons 


sheep'^d';;;;;;:::::::::::::::::::  "IS  3-300    3-U10  U>S5°  2M0    170   "•oo°  3-250    250  500 


Office  of  Forei^  iigricultural  Relations,  r»xtly  ^ased  on  offlciei  statistics,  partly  estimated, 
e/  Grains  in  terms  of  flour,  other  foodstuffs  retail  weight. 

b/  Stocks  decreased  heavily  during  this  neriod.  While  the  extent  of  the  decline  Is  not  known  preclaely,  information 

available  indlcrte3  that  the  decline  was  more  or  less  offset  by  much  higher-then-nortnal  use  of  wheat  as  feed, 
c/  Included  with  wheat. 
tj  Exclude?  apples  and  -.eare  for  cider. 

e/  Include''  with  mutton  and  lamb.  g/  Alcohol  content  of  wine,  beer,  and  cider, 

f/  Include?  cream  and  rrocesfer1  milk  in  terms  of  whole  milk.  h/  Excludes  Quantities  fed  lambs  and  kidt. 
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BELGIUM:     food  Balance 


Population:    Prewar  8,330,000 


Foodstuff 


Supply 


Average  1933/3^  -  1937/38 


:  Produc- 
:  tlon 


Net 
trade  t 


Movement 
of 
stocks 


:  Total 
:  supply 


Utilization 


Seed 
and 
waste 


Teed 


Food 


:  Extract . 
:  rate 


Food 
In  terms' 
of  flour ' 


Indus- 
trial 
ueee 


Consumption  of 
food  -per  pereot 

Gross    ;Het  a/ 


1,000  metric  tons 


Kilogram. 


Wheat  

Hjr»  

Barley  

Oate  

Corn  

Hloe  

Maslin) 
Spelt  >*• 

Buckwhsat  

Millet  

Other  ceraale. . . . 
Total  oereals 
(lnol.  rice) 

Fotatoee  

Sugar  beets  

Sugar  (refined 

basis)  

Dry  legumes  

Fresh  vegetables. 
Fruits  ( in  terms 

of  fresh)  

Huts  

Beef  and  real* • . • 

Pork  

Mutton  and  lamb.. 

Babbit  c/  

Goat  meat  ) 
Horse  meat) 
Poultry) 
Game  ) 

Meat  offals  

Total  meat  and 

poultry 
(earoasa  weight) 

Fish  

Butter  

Slaughter  fats... 

and  lard  

Vegetable  oils. . . 
Fish  oils  

Total  fats  and 
oils 

Cheese  

Whole  milk  

Skimmed  milk  

Egg  

Beer  

Alcohol  in  other 

beverages  

Cocoa  


450 

+1,050 

1.500 

50 

198 

1,202 

755 

902 

50 

144-3 

108.3 

424 

♦  143 

567 

42 

405 

107 

72* 

77 

13- 

12.8 

9.2 

91 

+415 

506 

9 

282 

15 

65* 

10 

200 

1.8 

1.2 

055 

*il 

oy<= 

00 

Oil 

15 

55> 

a 

0 

1.8 

1.0 

+  770 

770 

620 

8 

75* 

6 

142 

1.0 

0-7 

+51 

51 

6 

45 

45 

5-4 

5-4 

37 

- 

37 

4 

33 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 
- 

l 

- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

- 
- 

_ 
- 

1,658 

+2.466 

4.124 

171 

2.156 

1,392 

1,048 

405 

167.1 

125.S 

3.169 

♦40 

3.209 

634 

1.215 

1,260 

- 

- 

100 

151.3 

- 

1.459 

1.459 

1.459 

213 

+28 

241 

9 

232 

- 

- 

- 

27.9 

- 

51 

.  +37 

88 

5 

58 

25 

3-0 

UOO 

400 

■ 

• 

400 

■ 

48.0 

- 

100 

♦10(  - 

2b  1 

32.0 

138 

+10 

148 

.  - 

_ 

148 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17- 8 

167 

+1 

168 

_ 

_ 

168 

_ 

20.2 

3 

♦1 

4 

- 

_ 

4 

- 

_ 

- 

0.5 

_ 

7 

+9 

1  c 
lb 

lb 

1-9 

lie 
"♦5 

he 

iii 
**3 

e  li 

360 

+21 

381 

- 

- 

381 

- 

- 

- 

45.8 

- 

37 

♦56 

93 

93 

11.2 

;  1 

64 

♦5        -  • 

69 

69 

8.3 

37 

♦  6 

43 

- 

*3 

- 

- 

5.-1 

- 

- 

d/+108 

108 

- 

49 

- 

- 

59 

5.9 

- 

+4 

4 

4 

0.5 

101 

+  123 

224 

165 

59 

19.8 

27 

+  22 

49 

49 

5-9 

64o 

♦20 

660 

660 

79.2 

106 

-11 

95 

95 

11.4 

340 

e/»1.086 

1.426 

1.426 

171.2 

11 

-6 

5 

5 

0.6 

♦9 

9 

9 

1.1 

Milk  balance 

Skimmed  milk 

Produc- 

1 ,  Ne\  :    Total  ! 

Feed 

Fresh 

For 

For 

Other 

Pro  due-: 

Feed 

Food 

:  Other 

tion 

i  import  : 

cons. 

butter 

chocie  : 

uses 

tion  : 

:  uses 

Cow's   3.000 


+  20 


3.020 


360 


1,000  metric  tons 
660         1,800  200 


1.550  1.000 


550 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Belations,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  partly  estimated. 

a/  Grains  in  terms  of  flour;  other  foodstuffs,  retail  weight.  d/  Oil  from  icniorted  seed  96,000  tons,  oils  as 
b/  Imports  and  exports  about  50,000  tons.  such  12,000  tons. 

c/  Iaoluded  with  poultry  and  game.  e/  Produced  domestically  from  lnrorted  grain. 


THE  NETHERLANDS:     Food  Balance 


ill 


Population:    Prewar  8,500.000 


Average  1933/3*  -  1937/38 

Supply 

Utilization 

Foodstuff 

:  Pro  due-: 

'  'Movement' 
Net    :      of  : 

trad8  ;  stock.  ; 

Total  : 

Seed    !                             '     .      „  :  Food 

:_.!_.    :Extract.:.     .  : 
and        Feed         Food                    in  term* 

waste  ;                             ;     ra        |of  flour | 

Indus- 
trial 
uses 

:  Consumption  of 
.'food  per  person 

:  t Ion  : 
:  : 

supply  : 

[    Gross  \  Net  a/ 

1,000  metric  tons 


Wheat  

Bye  

Barley  

Oats  

Corn  

Eice  

Maslln  

Spelt  

Buckwheat  

Millet  

Other  cereals. . . . 
Total  cereals 
(lncl.  rice) 

Potatoes  

Sugar  beete  

Sugar  (refined 

basis)  

Dry  legu'nes  

Fresh  vegetables. 
Fruits  (in  terms 

of  fresh)  

Nuts  

Beef  and  veal. . . . 

Pork  

Mutton  and  lamb.. 

Rabbit  

G-oat  meat  ) 
Horse  meat) 

Poultry  

Some  

Meat  offals  

Total  meat  and 

poultry 
(carcass  weight) 

Fish  

Butter  

Slaughter  fats... 
Vegetable  oils... 

Fish  oils  

Total  fats  and 
oils 

Cheese  

Vhole  milk  

Skimmed  milk  

Sggs  

Beer  

-Alcohol  in  other 

beverages  

Cocoa  


Kilograms 


425 

+590 

1,015 

37 

50 

914 

75* 

08b 

IO7.5 

80. 7 

468 

+65 

533 

39 

376 

118 

72$ 

85 

13.9 

10.0 

104 

+304 

408 

7 

320 

26 

55* 

14 

55 

3.1 

1.6 

326 

+27 

353 

23 

279 

51 

60jb 

31 

6.0 

3J 

+999 

999 

948 

1 

057" 

1 

50 

.  1 

0.1 

'_ 
- 

+60 

60 

- 

- 

13 

43 

- 

43 

- 

5-1 

5.1 

y 

• 

+24 

- 

24 

- 

24 

- 

■ 

- 

+15 

15 

_ 
- 

8 

_ 

7 

75* 

- 

5 

_ 
■ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

^,32? 

+2,084 

3,407 

106 

2,018 

1.160 

- 

865 

123 

136.  «5 

101.8 

3,066 

-293 

2.773 

432 

540 

1.105 

- 

- 

696 

130.0 

- 

1,696 

1,696 

1.696 

227 

+62 

289 

289 

34.0 

146 

-20 

126 

14 

87 

25 

2.9 

909 

-299 

610 

610 

- 

- 

- 

71.8 

- 

297 

+223 

520 

- 

- 

520 

- 

- 

- 

61.2 

- 

11 

+2 

13 

- 

- 

13 

- 

1,5 

- 

137 

+1 

138 

- 

- 

138 

- 

- 

16.2 

- 

194 

-37 

157 

157 

18. 5 

9 

-2 

7 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

0.8 

- 

5 

-2 

3 

3 

0.4 

26 

-3 

23 

23 

2-7 

- 

21 

-2 

19 

 =  

 "  

19 

 = — 

2.2 

392 

-45 

347 

- 

- 

347 

- 

- 

40.8 

- 

213 

-117 

96 

96 

11-3 

95 

-41 

54 

54 

6.3 

63 

-4 

59 

44 

15 

5-2 

4 

+  135 

139 

87 

52 

10.2 

+26 

26 

16 

10 

!•? 

162 

+  116 

278 

201 

77 

23.6 

121 

-59 

62 

62 

7-3 

1,293 

-185 

1,108 

1.108 

130.4 

126 

-52 

-  74 

72 

8.5 

141 

-5 

136 

136 

16.0 

28 

-20 

8 

8 

0-9 

+2 

2 

2 

0.2 

Milk  balance 

Skimmed 

milk 

Pro  duo- : 
tion  : 

Trade 

Total  \ 

Feed 

\  Supply  \ 

Fresh  : 

cons.  : 

For 

butter 

!      For  : 
:  cheese  : 

Other 
use  s 

Produc- : 
tion  : 

Feed 

Food 

:  Other 
uses 

1.000 

metric 

tons 

5.075 

.  -4 

5.071 

232 

4.839 

1.053 

2.511 

1.039 

236 

2.160 

1.531 

629 

Cow's... 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  partly  estimated. 


ej  In  terms  of  flour, 
b/  Lett  than  500  tons. 


It 


HBnmHi    food  Balance 
Population;    Prewar  3.706.000 


Average  1933/34  -  1937/38 

Supply 

Utl Illation 

Foodstuff 

t  i 
i  Produo-: 

;  .took.  ; 

: 

Total  i 

s..d  '                           .  1  rood  ! 

.    I    -    .        _    .    :Sxtraot.:.    :  i 
and        Feed        Tood                   In  terao 

wa.ta  |                           !    rat*    jof  flour; 

Indut- 
trlal 
u.e* 

!  Consumption  of 
:food  per  person 

1    tlon  ! 

i  t 

supply  I 

: 

|    Oros.  J  Ket  a/ 

Wheat  . . 

Bjr  

Barley  

Oat.  

Corn  

Eloe  

Ma.lln  

Spelt  

Buckwheat  

Millet  

Other  cereal..... 
Total  oereal. 
(lncl.  rlee) 

Potato.  

Sugar  beets  

Sugar  (refined 

basis)  

Dry  legumes... .. . 

Fresh  vegetables. 
Fruit,  (in  tarn. 

of  freah)  '. 

Hut.  

Beef  end  Teal.... 

Pork  

Mutton  and  lash.. 

HabMt  )  

Ooat  meet) 

Horse  seat  

Poultry  

Gaae  

Meat  offal.  

Total  Met  end 

poultry 
(carcass  weight) 

Fleh  

Butter  

Slaughter  fat.... 
Tegetable  oil.... 

Fish  oil.  

Total  fats  and 
oil. 

Cheese  

Whole  milk  

Skimmed  milk  

*gg  


220 
29 

650 
50 
106 


-8 


-76 


1.000  —trio  tone 


146 

21 
650 
50 
30 


_27_ 

21 
650 
50 
30 


Kllogre 


Tk7 

*  IA1 

»  Q*rO 

*1 
3* 

770 

31 J 

0\9 
OO 

7?  (A. 

171 

D**>a2 

liC  7 

**o.  7 

252 

♦1931 

445 

30 

242 

173 

90* 

156 

_ 

46.7 

42.1 

1.004 

-28 

976 

83 

835 

11 

65* 

7 

47 

3-0 

1.9 

978 

+17 

995 

87 

889 

19 

60$ 

11 

5-1 

3-0 

+J50 

P?° 

30* 

+11 

11 

11 

- 

11 

3-0 

3-0 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

fiO.fi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.350 

+850 

4,200 

304 

3.393 

452 

358 

51 

122.0 

96.7 

1,306 

-11 

1  MO 

1  ■  crjd 

K7Q 

579 

*fiK 

Off 

CO 

98.5 

1.339 

*3 

IlQ  0 

8 

+2 

10 

1 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

•5 

148 

-    •  11* 

24 

124 

39-9 

33.* 

*3<J 

—  lie 

115 

lie 

169 

.43 

126 

107 

19 

28.8 

346 

.229 

117 

117 

31.6 

4 

4 

4 

1.1 

~14 

-2 

12 

12 

3-2 

20 

-7 

13 

13 

3-5 

•  553 

-281 

272 

253 

19 

68.2 

89 

-3* 

55 

55 

14.8 

181 

-148 

33 

33 

8.9 

36 

-16 

20 

8 

12 

2.2 

+75 

75 

42 

33 

11.3 

3 

+15 

18 

14 

4 

J.8 

26.2 

5-7 
175-4 
13-5 
8.1 


Milk  balance 

; 

Skimmed  milk 

ProAuc-  : 
tlon  1 

Teed 

:  Fresh 

1  oon.. 

:  For 
t  butter 

:    For      !    Other  : 
:  cheese  :    uses  : 

Pro  due-: 
tlon  : 

Feed  Food 
1 

:  Other 
:  use e 

1,000  metric  tons 

5.300 

250 

65O 

4,225 

150  25 

3.634 

3.402  50 

182 

Offloe  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatione,  partly  based  on  official  statletloa,  partly  estimated, 
a/  Grains  In  terms  of  flour;  other  foodstuffs,  retail  weight. 


EORWaTi    Tood  Balance 
Population:    Prewar  2,880,000 


V 


Supply 


Average  1933734  -  1937/38 


Utilization 


Toodstuff 


Produc- : 
tlon  i 


Nat 
trade  s 


Movement 
of 
stock* 


Total 
•apply 


Seed 
and 
watte 


Feed 


Tood 


tfctract. 
t  rate 


Tood 
in  terms 

of  flour 


Indue  :  Consumption  ot 
trial  Per  parson 

usee    J  Grose    ',  Net  a/ 


Wheat  

By*  

Barley  

Oate  

Corn  

Hioe  

Haelln  b/  

Spelt  

Buckwheat  

Millet  

Other  cereals. . 
Total  cereals 
(incl.  rice) 

Potatoes  

Sugar  beets  

Sugar  (refined 

basis)  

Dry  legumes...  .. . 

Tresh  vegetables. 
Fruits  (in  terms 

of  fresh)  

Bute  

Baef  and  veal... . 

Pork  

Mutton  and  lamb. . 
Babbit     ) m m 
(Jo at  meat) 

Horse  meat  

Poultry  

Game  c/  

Meat  offals  

Total  meat  and 

poultry 
(carcass  weight) 

Tlsh  

Butter  

Slaughter  fate... 
Vegetable  oils. . . 

Tish  oils  

Total  fats 
end  oils 

Cheese  

Whole  milk  

Skimmed  milk  

*6«»  


510 
58 
21 


1,000  metric  tons 


-1 


510 
58 
20 


510 
58 
20 


46 

+226 

272 

6 

25 

241 

lit 

181 

- 

83-7 

62.8 

ii 

+134 

145 

1 

8 

136 

71* 

90 

47.2 

33»3 

120 

+17 

137 

16 

98 

12 

65* 

8 

11 

4.2 

2.8 

186 

+2 

188 

26 

149 

13 

53* 

7 

4.5 

2.4 

+146 

146 

143 

3 

67* 

2 

.  - 

1.0 

0-7 

- 

+5 

_ 

-' 

5 

_ 
- 

_ 
- 

_ 

_ 
- 

5 

_ 

- 

_. 
- 

5 

_ 
- 

_ 
_ 
- 

z 

1.7 

- 
- 

1*7 

_ 
- 

r 

363 

+530 

893 

423 

410 

299 

11 

l42»3 

103.7 

900 

-l 

899 

208 

331 

338 

- 

22 

117.4 

+96 

96 

- 

96 

- 

33-3 

- 

2 

+6 

8 

- 

8 

2.8 

66 

+15 

81 

12 

69 

28.1 

23.9 

57 

+40 

97 

12 

85 

_ 

33-7 

29.5 

42 

42 

- 

- 

42 

- 

- 

- 

14.6 

- 

Uo 

-1 

39 

39 

13-5 

15 

+1 

16 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

5-6 

- 

+  C  " 

6 

g 

2«1 

2 

2 

2 

•  7 

3 

3 

3 

1.0 

2 

2 

2 

.7 

108 

+2 

110 

110 

38.2 

534 

-423 

111 

111 

38.5 

20 

20 

20 

6.9 

7 

7 

6 

1 

2.1 

+33 

33 

31 

2 

10.8 

225 

-192 

33 

11 

22 

3.8 

252 

•  -153 

93 

68 

25 

23.6 

24 

-2 

22 

22 

7-6 

177.1 

20.1 
6.9 


Milk  balance 

! 

Skimmed  milk 

Produc-  : 
tlon  : 

Teed 

Tresh  :  Tor 
cons,  s  butter 

Tor      t  Other 
cheese  :  usee 

(  Produo-i 
:    tlon  : 

Teed    '  Tood 

1  Other 

!      US* 1 

1,000  metric  tons 


75  510       504         260  24  433         300         58  75 


Office  of  Torelgn  Agricultural  Relations,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  partly  estimated. 

a/  Grains  in  terms  of  flour;  other  foodstuffs,  retail  weight. 

b/  Included  with  barley  and  oats. 

aj  Included  with  rabbit  and  goat  meat. 


3Wg)Bli    Tood  Balance 
Populations    Frw«r  6,249.0t.Q 


Ararat'  1933/>  -  1937751 


I  >e  It  tuff 


-  2E£2  i  - 


limitation" 


t 

Prodnc-i 
tlon  i 

 j 


Hat 

trade 


Mo  reMnt ' 

of  a/; 

stock*  j 


Total 
eupply 


Bead 
and 
matt 


i'eed 


i'oc  a 


Kxtraot: 
rat*  t 


Tood    •'  Indue-  !  °<»»<*P*1<»  °* 


In  tenia; 

of  flour' 


trial  :food  per  parson 
ueet    |    Oross  J  Hat  b/ 


1,000  netrle  tont 


Fotatoat  

Sugar  bset*. . . .. . 

Sugar  (raflnad 

bail*)  

Dry  legume*  

fresh  vegetable*. 
Trait  a  (in  tens* 

of  fraah)  

Hut  a  

Baef  and  real. • .  • 

Pork  

Mutton  and  lamb-  • 

Rabbit  )  

Ooat  meat) 
Hort*  neat . . . 

Poultry  

Qaae  

Maat  offal*  

Total  Mat  and 

poultry 
( carcass  weight) 

/i»h  

Butter  

Slaughter  fat*... 
Vegetable  oil*... 
Ti«h  olla  

Total  fate  and 
olla 

Cheate  

Whole  Bilk  

Skimmed  silk  

»*«•  


Kilograms 


672 

♦7 

♦14 

665 

82 

101 

482 

76.4* 

368 

77-1 

58.9 

Bye  

U39 

-23 

+5 

411 

5« 

128 

225 

90* 

203 

36.0 

32-5 

205 

205 

27 

130 

7 

60* 

4 

41 

1.1 

0.6 

1,207 

+29 

1,236 

184 

988 

64 

50* 

32 

10.2 

5-1 

>135 

135 

128 

7 

71* 

5 

1.1 

0.8 

+12 

12 

12 

12 

1-9 

1.9 

529 

529 

68 

461 

Spelt  

Buckwheat  

Millet   

Other  cereal*. .... 

Total  cereals 

(lncl.  rice) 

3,052 

•l&o 

+19 

3,19? 

419 

1,336 

737 

624 

41 

127.4 

1.883 

+4 

1.887 

427 

500 

860 

100 

137.6 

256 

+13 

- 

269 

- 

- 

269 

- 

43.0 

- 

4o 

-1 

39 

7 

21 

11    .  - 

1.8 

125 

+6 

131 

21 

110 

21.0 

17.6 

125 

+85 

210 

25 

185 

33-6 

29.6 

107 

-2 

105 

105 

16.8 

154 

-16 

138 

138 

22.1 

4 

4 

4 

.6 

6 

6 

6 

1.0 

10 

10 

10 

1.6 

10 

10 

10 

1.6 

291 

*18 

273 

273 

43.7 

108 

♦  32 

140 

140 

22.4 

75 

-21 

54 

54 

8.6 

12 

♦  2 

14 

14 

2.2 

+  96 

96 

32 

-  64 

5-1 

+  13 

13 

13 

2.1 

87 

+  90 

177 

llj 

64 

18.0 

38 

38 

38 

6.1 

1.489 

1.489 

1.489 

238.3 

170 

170 

170 

27.2 

50 

-3 

47 

47 

7-5 

Milk  balance 

1 

Skinned  Bilk 

Produc- i 
tlon  : 

Teed 

Treah 

cone. 

Tor 

butter 

:    Tor      :    Other  : 
:  chee**  :    use*  1 

f  a.  due  : 
tlon  : 

Teed  Tood 

J  Othsr 
!  use* 

1,000  netrlo  ton* 

4,644 

900 

1.489 

1,880 

355  20 

1.617 

1.347      .  170 

100 

Office  of  Torelgn  igrlculvurcl  Relatione,  partly  baaed  on  official  •tatlttio*,  partly  eatlaatad. 


a/  The  plus  is  lncreaee,  the  minus  deorease  in  atocka.  which  oust  be  deducted  and  added,  respectively ■ 
b/  Grain*  in  terms  of  flour;  other  foodstuff*,  retail  weight. 


F  IK  LAND;    Food  Balance 
Population:    Prewar  3. 570 .000  a/ 


Til 


Average  1933/34  -  1937/38 


Supply 

Utilization 

Foodstuff 

Produc-!     Set  i»toTement 
tion    :    trad,  i  tt»flkf 

Total 
supply 

Seed 
and 
watte 

Feed    j  Food 

t 

Extract, 
rate 

Food 
In  terms 
of  flour 

Indus- 
trial 
uses 

Consumption  of 
food  per  person 

Oross  ;  Bet  b/ 

Wheat  



Barley  

Oats  

Com  

Bice  

Matlln  

Total  cereals 
(incl.  rice) 

Potatoes  

Sugar  (refined 
basis)  

Dry  legumes  

Fresh  vegetables. 

Fruits  (in  terms 
of  fresh)  

Beef  and  veal. .  . . 

Pork  c/  

ifatton  and  lamb.  ■ 

Poultry  

Total  meat  and 

poultry 
(carcass  weight) 

Fish  

Butter  

Slaughter  fats... 
Vegetable  oils... 
Total  fats  and 
oils 

Cheese  

Vhole  milk  

Eggs  


1.000  metric  tons 


Kilograms 


12? 

111 

Z)o 

cU 

c 

u 

PI  C\ 
C.V-J 

7*4 

1  £7 

58  •  3 

Mi  n 
*+*♦•  u 

371 

ke 

419 

45 

37 

336 

97* 

326 

1 

94.1 

91-3 

183 

i 

181+ 

30 

92 

57 

57* 

•33 

5 

16.0 

9-2 

688 

lit 

702 

110 

585 

7 

it 

- 

2.0 

1.1 

67 
"( 

f.7 
Qf 

°l 

1 1 

■O 

1  -l 

i-J 

w 

IT 

1.6 

1.6 

22 

22 

2 

20 

1.389 

254 

1.643 

207 

807 

623 

- 

m 

6 

174-5 

149.2 

1  302 

7 

J 

269 

650 

i+l 

182.1 

10 

92 

102 

- 

- 

102 

- 

- 

- 

28.6 

- 

19 

19 

3 

1+ 

12 

3.1+ 

71 

- 

71 

- 

- 

71 

- 

- 

- 

19-9 

- 

25 

23 

48 

i+ 

44 

12-3 

65 

.1 

64 

_ 

61+ 

_ 

_ 

17-9 

_ 

47 

-3 

1+4 

1+4 

12.3 

5 

'5 

5 

1.4 

2 

2 

2 

.6 

119 

-4 

115 

115 

32.2 

35 

-l 

34 

34 

9-5 

46 

-12 

34 

d/  28 

4/  7-9 

3 

1 

i+ 

1/  3 

d/  .8 

10 

10 

10 

2.8 

49 

-1 

1+8 

d/  1+1 

d/11.5 

8 

-5 

3 

3 

.8 

990 

990 

990 

277.3 

18 

-8 

10 

10 

2.3 

Milk  balance 


Produc-  :  .     :    Fresh  :    For      :  For 


Feed 

tion      :  :    cons.  :  butter  :  cheese 

1.000  metric  tons 

Cow's   2,200  1+1+  990       1,078  88 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    January  1946. 

a/  Resident  population. 

b/  In  terms  of  flour. 

c/  Fat  pork  included  with  meat . 

i_l  In  terms  of  pure  fat. 


-rill 


graUHTj     food  Balance 
Fopulatlon:    Prewar  67.100.C)00 


Average  1933/34 

-  1937/38 

Supply 

i 

Utilization 

Tood.tuff 

i  i 
:  Pro duo- t 

_  .     'MoTeaent ' 

*•*  '    of  «/' 

;  .took.  ; 

t 

Total  t 

Saad  1 

and    '    Teed  ' 

«a.ta  1  1 

i  t 

Tood    «fctrjot.ita  t  I 

.     1    r'U    'of  flour' 

:             t  : 

Indua- 
trlal 
u.a. 

:  Consumption  of 
ifood  par  parson 

1  . tlon  i 
t  t 

npply  i 
i 

'    arc.  |  Hat  b/ 

1,000  matrlo  ton. 


Illograas 


Wheat   4,866  «U00 

Rye   7.623  +48 

Barley   3.419  +401 

Oat.   5.617  +69 

Corn   36  +787 

Bloa   -  +168 

Maslin   885  +31 

Spalt  tj  : 

Buckwheat  

Mlllat  .'. 

Other  oaraala....  -  - 

Total  oereals 

(lncl.  rlca)  22.446  +1,904 

Potatoa.   45.675  +68 

Sugar  beet.. ..... 

Sugar  (raflnad 

ba.i.)   1,450 

Dry  legume.   100  +56 

Freeh  vegetable*.  3.560  +268 
Fruit.  (In  term. 

of  freah)   2,300  +927 

But.   18  +39 

Beef  and  Teal....  1,015  +36 

Pork   1,730  +34 

Mutton  and  laxb..  37 

Rabbit   51 

Goat  neat   11 

Hor.e  meat   29 

Foultry   72  +30 

Oama.   24  +4 

Meat  offal.   112  +2 

Total  Beat  and 

poultry  */  3.081  +106 

(oarcae.  weight)  __________ 

ri*h   587  +214 

Butter   473  +71 

Slaughter  fate...  528  +60 

Vegetable  oil....  39  +587 

?l«h  oil.   -  

Total  fat.  and 

oil.  (edible)  1,040  +718 

(all  uee.)  1,100  +1.066 

Cheese   f/    300  +43 

Whole  milk   ~  8,260 

Skinned  milk  

Egg.   357  +95 


+87 
+185 
+118 
-1 
+26l 


5.179 

527 

252 

4,400 

7.486 

907 

1.669 

4,810 

3.702 

350 

2,145 

80 

5.687 

595 

5.017 

.75 

562 

2 

503 

4 

168 

168 

916 

106 

810. 

76.1)1 
75-2* 
62.5)1 
66.7)1 


3.350 
3.617 
50 
50 

168 


100 
1,127 

57 


65.6 
71-7 
1.2 
1.1 

2-5 


+650      23.700      2.487     10.396  9.533 


+12       45.731     10,683     18,840  12,680 


1.450 
156 
3.828 

3.227 
57 

1.051 

1.764 
37 
51 
11 
29 

102 
28 

114 


587 
422 


105 
176 
4 
6 
1 
3 
10 
3 
11 


1.450 
156 
3.241 

2.805 
57 

946 
1,588 
33 
45 
10 

26 
92 
25 

103 


3.528       189. 0 


21.6 

2.3 
57.0 

48.1 
.8 

15.7 
26.3 
•  5 
.8 
.2 
.4 
1-5 
.4 

i-7 


3.187 


319 


2,868 


801 

544 
588 

626 


771 

544 
588 
626 


30 


11.5 

8.1 
8.8 

9-3 


1.758 
2,166 


1.758 


408 


26.2 


tl  343 
8.260 

452 


H  343 
8,260 

452 


5-1 
123.1 

6.7 


49.9 
53-9 
0.8 
0-7 

2-5 


7.235       1.284      142.1  107.8 


48.3 
41.8 


14.1 
23J 
•  5 
•7 
.1 
.4 
1.4 
•3 
1-5 


47.5  42.7 


Produc- 
tion 


Cow 'a 

Ooat' 


24,120) 
940) 


Teed 


Milk  balanoe 
Freeh 


butter 


for  :  Other 
chee.e  :  u.e. 


1,000  aetrlo  tone 


2.680       8.260       12.750  1.120 


250 


Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  Relation.,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  partly  estimated. 

a/  The  plu.  1.  lncrea.e,  the  minus  deoreaae  in  .took.,  which  must  be  deduoted  and  added,  respectively. 

b/  Drain,  in  term,  of  flour;  other  foodstuffs,  retail  weight. 

cj  Small  quantity  -  neglected. 

&J  Included  with  wheat. 

e/  Average  1933/34  -  1936/37- 

f/  Of  which  200  skimmed  milk  chee.e. 


POLAND:    food  Balance 
Population:    Prewar  35.000.000 


Is 


Average  1933/34  -  1937/38 


:  Supply 

Utilization 

Foodstuff          _    .      '      „  t 
:  Pro duo-:  Net 

!    tion    :  trade 

Movement 
of 
stocks 

Total 
supply 

Seed    I  \ 
and    |    Teed    j  Tood 
waste  . 

p  ,      „  !    Tood    !  Indue-  :  c™<™<*"°*  °f 
»«t'w*-sla  term.:  trial    !food  ?er  P9rson 
(of  flour,    usee    ,    Gross  ,  Net  a/ 

1,000  metric  tone 


Kilograms 


Wheat   2,064 

By   6,1+31 

Barley   1,42"+ 

Oat»   2.563 

Corn   93 

Rice  

Maslln   168 

Spelt  

Buckwheat   207) 

Millet   96) 

Other  cereals....  - 
Total  cereals 

(incl.  rice)  13.046 

Potatoes   33.761 

Sugar' beets   2.544 

Sugar  (refined 

basis)   380 

Dry  legumes   320 

Fresh  vegetables. 
Fruits  ( in  terms 

of  fresh)  

Nuts  

Beef   193 

Veal   49 

Pork   430 

Mutton  and  lamb) 

Rabbit               )  21 
Goat  meat           )  ' 
Horse  meat  ) 

Poultry   85 

Game   2 

Meat  offals   23 

Total  meat  and 

poultry  803 

(carcase  weight)   


-104 
-456 
-259 

-51 
♦3 

+43 


-9 


-833 


-87 


-80 
-57 


-2 
■18 


-10 


1.960 
5.975 
1,165 
2.512 
96 
43 
168 

294 


351 
1.158 
256 
487 
5 

27 
42 


81 
724 
252 
2.025 
63 


74 


1,510 
4,026 
6l4 

28 
37 
l4l 

178 


73* 
82$ 
70J6 

79* 

71* 

75* 


1.102 
3.301 
430 

22 
37 
100 

134 


18 
67 
43 


12,213      2,326         3.219  6,534 


5.126  134 


33.674     8,227       14,440  10,500 


507 


300 
263 


193 
47 
412 


19 

75 
2 

J3_ 


40 


300 
223 


193 
47 
412 


19 

75 

2 
23 


43.2 
115-0 
17.5 

.8 
1.1 
4.0 


31-5 
94.3 
12-3 

0.6 
1.1 
2.9 


5-1  3-8 


186. 7  146.5 


300.00 
8.6 


5-5 
1-3 
11.8 

0.5 

2.1 
.1 

•7 


6.4 


-32 


771 


771 


22.0 


Fish. 


Butter   138          -6          -               132         -                              132  3-8 

Slaughter  fats...  155         -6         -              149        -                           149  4.3 

Vegetable  oils...  20         +l6          -                 36         -               -               36  1.0  - 

FiBh   OllS   .      -  z  Z  -  :  ^  :  :  ;  - 

Total  fate  and 

out  313         +4  -  3^  :  :  3JJ  :  -   9-1  - 

Cheese  

Whole  milk   3.700          -            -            3.700         -               -          3.700          -  105-7 

Skimmed  milk  

Eggs   177         -24          -               153            8            -              145  4.1 


Milk  balance 

Froduc-  :    _    .    :  _      .     :    Fresh  :    For  For      :  Other 

...              Feed       Supply                    ...  . 

tion      :                            :    cons.  :  butter  1  cheese  :  uses 

1,000  metric  tons 

Cow's                                                                                                 9.255          926         8,329       3.697      3.970  662 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  pertly  based  on  official  statistics,  nartly  estimated, 
a/  Grains  in  terms  of  flour;  other  foodstuffs,  retail  weight. 


OZaCHOSIiOYAKIAi    food  Balance 

Population:    Prewar  15.100.000 


:                                                               Average  1933/34  -  1937/38 

I                      Supply                     l  Utilisation 

Foodstuff 

:Produc- 
t  tlon 

Net 
trade 

Movement'  _  .  , 
of    a/!  Tot*f 
etocke  ; 

Seed 
and 
waste 

Feed 

Food 

Extract . 
rate 

Food 
In  terns 
of  flour 

Indus-'    Consumption  of 
trial  :          vtI  *>«T»°n 
uses  I    Gross  j  Set  b/ 

Wheat   1.589  -20 

Bye   1,634  +38 

Barley   1,100  -50 

Oats   1,200  -20 

Corn   270  +125 

Bice   -  +6l 

Kaolin)  q 
Spelt  ) 

Buckwheat   2 

Millet   2 

Other  cereals....  -  - 

Total  cereals 

(incl.  rice)  5,806  +134 


1.000  metric  tone 


1.569 
1.672 
1.050 
1,180 
395 
61 


206 

195 
130 
155 
14 


196  1.157 
0/    477    c/     980    ej  69.95t  £/ 
d/    (85)  d/{  1.372)  4/  7056  d/ 


595 
1.005 
321 
1 


45 
20 
40 
60 

6 

2 
2 


6056 
6056 
SO* 

8316 

60* 

6c* 


883 
685 

(960) 

27 
12 

32 
60 


10 
20 
280 

20 


!  Kilograms 

76.6  58.5 

c/  64-9  c/  45.3 

d/(90.9)  1/(63.5) 

3-0  1.8 

1.3  .8 

2-7  2.1 

4.0  4.0 

.4  .3 

.1  .1 

.1  .1 


5.940 


701 


c/2.597  c/  2.312 
d/(2,205)  d/(2.704) 


c/  1,706 
d/U.981) 


330 


0/  153-1  c/  113.0 
d/(l79.l)d/(l3l.2) 


Potatoee   9.700 

Sugar  beets   4,400 

Segar  (refined 

basis)   567 

Dry  legumes   43 

Fresh  vegetable s.  596 
Fruits  (in  terme 

of  fresh)  500 

Huts   


Beef  

Veal  

Pork  

Mutton  and  lamb.. 

Hebbit  

Coat  meat  

Horse  meat  

Poultry  

Came  

Meat  offals  

Total  meat  and 

poultry 
(carcass  weight) 


166 
38 
179 
2. 

13 
2. 

5 

55 
2 

_2L 


-202 
+22 

+4 


+14.7 
+0.3 


+15 


9.700 
4.400 


2,242 


494 


+15 


350 
65 

600  121 


500 

166 
38 
193.7 
3-2 
13 
2.1 
5 

55 
2 
31 


4,658 
200 

12 
17 


100 


2,200 
4,200 

320 
48 
479 

400 


166 
38 
193-7 
3-2 

13 

2.1 

5 

55 
2 
31 


600 
18 


509 


509 


145.7 


21.2 
3-2 
39-7 

33-1 


11.0 

2-  5 
12.8 

.2 
•9 
.1 
.4 

3-  6 
.1 

2.1 


33-7 


31.7 
26.5 


Fish  

Butter  

Slaughter  fata... 
Vegetable  oils. . . 

Fish  oils  

Total  fats  and 
oils 

Cheese  

Whole  milk,  cow's 

goat's 

Skimmed  milk  

S«g«  • 


3 

4-18 

21 

21  - 

1.4 

74 
72 
9 

+30 
+91 

+16 

7* 
102 

100 

16 

74 
96 
70 
6 

'-  *6 
30 
10 

4.9 
6.4 
4.6 
.4 

155 

+137 

292 

246 

46 

16.3 

50 
1.900 
300 

50 
1,900 
300 

50 
1.900 
300 

3-3 
125.8)  u 
19.9)  U5'7 

110 

+9 

119 

119 

7.9 

Coat's. 


Milk  balance 

Produo-  : 

Feed 

:  Fresh    1  For 

For      :  Other 

tlon 

:  cons.     :  butter  : 

cheese  :  uses 

1,000  metric  tons 

4.500) 
300) 

450 

2,200  2,100 

50 

Offloe  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  partly  estimated. 

a/  The  plus  is  Increase,  the  minus  decrease  in  stocks,  whloh  must  be  deducted  and  added,  respectively. 

b/  Grains  in  terms  of  flour;  other  foodstuffs,  retail  weight. 

0/  Implied  in  flour  mill  statlstioa. 

d/  Assumed  if  flour  mill  statistics  Incomplete. 


AUSTRIA :    Tood  Balance 


Population:    Prewar  6.760,000 


Supply 


Average  1933/31*  -  1937/38 


Utiliiation 


Foodstuff 


:  Produc-: 
:    tlon  t 


'Movement ' 
'•    of  a/! 
trade  i  ,tocks  : 


Net 


Seed 
and 

•uPPiy  !  waste 


Total 


Teed 


Tood 


:  Extract, 
i  rate 


Tood 
In  t*nns 
of  flour 


Indus- 
trial 
utet 


:  Consumption  of 
:food  per  person 

!    Oroee  ]  Set  b/ 


Wheat  

Bjr«  

Barley  

Oate  

Corn  

Rice  

Maelin  '.. 

Spelt  

Buckwheat  

Millet  

Other  cereals. . . ■ 
Total  cereals 
(incl.  rice) 

Potatoes  

Sugar  beets  

Sugar  (refined 

basis)  

Cry  legumes  

Tresh  vegetables. 
Traits  (in  terms 

of  fresh)  

Huts  

Beef  and  veal. . . . 

Pork  

Mutton  and  lamb.. 

Rabbit  

Boat  meat  

Horse  meat  

Poultry  

Qame  

Meat  offals  

Total  meat  and 
poultry 
(carcass  weight) 

Tish  

Butter  

Slaughter  fats... 
Vegetable  oils... 

Tish  oils  

Total  fats  and 
oils 

Cheese  

Whole  milk,  cow's 
goat's 

Skimmed  milk  

Eggs  


30 

1.370 

100 
UO 
39 


1,000  metric  tone 


+6 


28 

1.370 

100 

4o 
1*5 


28 
1.370 
100 

4o 


Kilograms 


393 

+246 

639 

55 

39 

545 

fit 
77% 

it  20 

- 

80.6 

62.1 

566 

+98 

664 

85 

56 

523 

73* 

382 

77-U 

56.5 

293 

+66 

359 

32 

271 

l 

1 

55 

.1 

.2 

452 

+24 

U76 

55 

418 

3 

2 

.it 

.3 

159 

+391 

550 

9 

521 

10 

_ 

9 

10 

1-5 

1«3 

+31 

31 

31 

.28 

t.b 

4.1 

12 

12 

2 

5 

5 

- 

It 

- 

0-7 

.6 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

5 

- 

it 

- 
12 

- 
- 

- 

9 

- 
- 

1.8 

- 

1.3 

6 

- 

- 
- 

6 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 
- 

l 

- 

- 
- 

.2 

- 

.2 

- 

1,902 

+  856 

2.758 

244 

1.318 

1,131 

- 

85b 

,  65 

167. 3 

12b.  b 

2,695 

+14 

2.709 

589 

1,430 

600 

- 

90 

88.8 

84.3 

1.130 

160 

+2  +2 

160 

160 

23-7 

22 

+9 

31 

3 

13 

15 

- 

- 

2.2 

533 

+35 

568 

110 

458 

84.0 

67.8 

391 
- 

+161 
- 

552 

- 

138 
- 

- 
- 

Itllt 

- 

- 
- 

- 

- 
- 

81. 7 
- 

61.2 
- 

105 

+25 

130 

- 

- 

130 

- 

- 

19.2 

163 

+45 

208 

208 

30.8 

4 

4 

- 

It 

- 

- 

- 

.6 

- 

3 

3 

3 

•5 

4 

it 

it 

.6 

7 

7 

7 

1.0 

10 

10 

10 

1.5 

3 

3 

3 

.4 

13 

13 

13 

1.9 

312 

♦70 

382 

382 

56.5 

2-5 

+  7-5 

10 

10 

1.5 

22 

-2 

20 

20 

3-0 

55 

+  11+ 

69 

69 

10.2 

l 

+lV 

15 

15 

2.2 

78 

+26 

104 

io4 

15-lt 

It.l 

202.6 
14.8 

5-  9 

6-  7 


5-9 


Milk  balance 

:Produo-  t 
tlon  1 

Trade 

Total 

1    Teed    1    rTelil  ' 
:              1    cons.  : 

Tor 
butter 

Tor     :  Other 
cheese  :  uses 

1,000  metric  tons 

2.530 
100 

-92 

2.438 
100 

268  1,370 
100 

500 

300 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  partly  estimated. 

a/  The  plus  is  increase,  the  minus  decrease  in  stocks,  which  must  be  deducted  and  added,  respectively, 
b/  drains  in  terms  of  flour;  other  foodstuffs,  retail  weight. 


xil 


SWITZERLAND:    food  Balance 


Population;    Prewar  4,100,000 


Average  1933/34  -  1937/38" 


Supply 


Foodstuff 


:  Produo-i 
t    tlon  i 


Net 

trade 


'MoTement 


Total  ) 
.toakt  1  ! 


Utilisation 


Seed 
and 
waite 


Feed 


Food 


: Extract, 
rate 


Food 
In  terms j 

of  flour" 


Indus- 
trial 
utee 


:  Consumption  of 
ifood  per  person 

'    Gross  '  Net  a/ 


1,000  metric  tone 


Kllograme 


Wheat  

Bye  

Barley  

Oats  

Corn  

Hlce  

Maelln   

Spelt  

Buckwheat  

Millet  

Other  cereals. . . . 
Total  cereals 
Unci,  rice) 

Potatoes  

Sugar  beets  

Sugar  (refined 

basis)  

Dry  legumes  

Fresh  vegetables. 
Fruits  (in  terms 

of  fresh,  ezcl. 

cider  fruit) . . . 
Huts  

Beef  and  Teal. • . • 

Pork  

Mutton,  lamb, 

and  goat  

Babbit  

Horse  meat ........ 

Poultry  

Game  

Meat  offaleJ;. ... 
Total  meat  and 

poultry 
(carcass  weight) 

Fish  

Butter  

Slaughter  fats. . . 
Vegeteble  oils 

(for  food  only) 
Fish  oils  

Total  fats  and 
oils 

Chee  se  

Whole  milk  

Skimmed  milk  

Eggs  

Cocoa  (2)  ,  and 

chocolate  ( 6) . . 
Alcohol  


156 

+470 

626 

17 

63 

546 

70J6 

382 

- 

133.2 

93-2 

33 

+14 

"»7 

3 

11 

33 

70* 

23 

8.0 

5.6 

8 

+135 

l>*3 

1 

119 

7 

7056 

5 

16 

1.7 

1.2 

21 

+208 

229 

2 

210 

17 

65* 

11 

4.1 

2.7 

2 

+91 

93 

- 

78 

15 

90* 

14 

- 

3-7 

3."» 

.IB 
+  15 

15 

70* 

A3 

3-7 

3.0 

16 

X6 

1 

_ 

15 

11 

_ 

3-7 

2-7 

27 
- 

- 

27 

- 

2 

- 

- 
- 

25 
- 

70JS 
- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

6.1 

- 

4.4 
- 

263 

+  933 

1,196 

26 

481 

673 

479 

16 

164.2 

116.8 

73>+ 

+46 

780 

161 

248 

371 

90.5 

69 

69 

69 

15 

8 

+149 

157 

157 

38.3 

+7 

7 

7 

1-7 

222 

♦58 

280 

- 

- 

280 

- 

- 

- 

68.3 

- 

383 

+91 

474 

- 

- 

474 

- 

- 

- 

115.6 

- 

2 

+8 

10 

10 

2.4 

100 

♦5 

105 

_ 

_ 

105 

25-6 

87 

+2 

89 

— 

89 

~ 

~ 

21.7 

4 

— 

4 

~ 

- 

4 

•9 

• 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

•  5 

- 

4 

+4 

8 

- 

- 

g 

- 

- 

- 

2.0 

- 

197 

,  +11 

208 

- 

- 

208 

- 

- 

- 

50.7 

- 

Z 

+6 

8 

8 

2.0 

27 

+1 

28 

28 

6.8 

12 

+4 

16 

16 

3-9 

+26 

26 

26 

6.4 

3? 

♦?1 

70 

70 

17-1 

51 

-16 

35 

35 

8.5 

1.035 

1.035 

1.035 

252.4 

23 

+14 

37 

37 

9-0 

+8 

8 

8 

2.0 

12 

+28 

40 

40 

9-8 

Ooat's. 


Milk  balance 

Skimmed  milk 

Pro  due- : 
tlon  1 

Imports," 

Feed 

1         ,     i  Fresh 
:  Sm515ly  :  cons. 

:    For      :    For  : 
!  butter  :  cheese  ! 

Other 
usee 

Produc- : 
t  Ion  : 

Feed  Food 

:  Other 
:  usee 

1,000  metric  tons 

2.71+0) 
62) 

♦9 

484 

2.327  1.035 

679  591 

22 

644 

596 

48 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  pertly  estimated.  June  19^5- 
a/  In  terms  of  flour. 


ITALY:    Tood  Balance 
Population:    Prewar  42,600,000 


xill 


Average  1933/34  -  1937/38 


:  Supply 

Utilisation 

Foodstuff       !  Pro(luc. 

:  tion 

Net 
trade 

Movement 
of 
stocks 

Total 
supply 

Seed 
and 
waste 

Feed 

'              '    ?ood    !  Indus-  «  °o«w«PtloB  ot 
food    '^r«»-'ln  terms:  trU1    :food  per  person 

)              ,of  flour,    uses    .    Gross  ,  Net  a/ 

Bye  

Barley  

Oats  

Corn  

Hlce  

Maslln  

Spelt  

Buckwheat  

Millet  

Other  cereals. . . . 
Total  cereals 
(incl.  rice) 


Sugar  (refined 
basis)  

Dry  legumes  

Fresh  vegetables 

Fruits  (in  terms 
of  fresh)  

Nuts  

Citrus  fruite. 

Beef  and  veal. . . . 

i'ork  

Rut t  on ,  lamb , 

and  goat.  

Rabbit  

Horse  meat  

Poultry) 
Same  ) 

Meat  offals  

Total  meat  and 
poultry 
(carcass  weight) 

Fish  

Butter  

Slaughter  fats. . . 
Vegetable  oils. . . 

Flah  oils  

Tjtal  fete  and 
oils 

Cheeee  

Whole  milk  

Skimmed  milk  

Sg«»  

Cottage  cheese... 
Alcohol  


232 
1.555 
10 
310 

16 
375 


-20 

♦7 
-12 


1,000  metric  tons 


212 
1.555 
10 
317 
16 
363 


212 

1.555 
10 

16 
363 


Kilograms 


7.193 

+444 

7.637 

709 

- 

6,928 

80 

5.542 

-■ 

162.6 

130.1 

150 

+9 

159 

15 

13 

131 

90 

118 

3.1 

2.3 

210 

♦60 

270 

25 

188 

^7 

90 

42 

10 

1 . 1 

1.0 

536 

♦118 

654 

60 

590 

4 

2,946 

♦157 

3.103 

53 

1.684 

l.36l 

92 

1.252 

5 

31.9 

29.4 

733 

- 
• 

-192 
- 

_ 

541 

- 

—  — 
_ 

21 

- 
— 

_ 

4 

- 

_ 

514 
- 

65 
- 

_ 

334 
- 

_ 

2 

- 
■ 

_ 

12.1 
- 

_ 

7.8 
- 

_ 

11,768 

+5?6 

12.364 

883 

2.479 

8,981 

- 

7.288 

21 

210.8 

171.1 

2,789 

-42 

2.7>+7 

423 

723 

1,601 

_ 

_ 

_ 

37.6 

2,613 

296 

+4 

300 

300 

7>0 

908 

+27 

935 

79 

281 

575 

13.5 

- 

6/2,601 

-336 

2.265 

2.265 

- 

- 

53.2 

1.532 

-166 

1,366 

_ 

1.366 

_ 

_ 

32-1 

616 

-128 

488 

_ 

53 

^35 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10.2 

765 

-326 

439 

_ 

37»» 

- 

_ 

65 

8.8 

_ 

329 

+63 

392 

392 

- 

9-2 

- 

224 

-5 

219 

219 

5.1 

49 

-l 

48 

48 

1.1 

46 

46 

46 

1.1 

13 

13 

13 

•3 

73 

♦2 

75 

75 

1.8 

72 

+3 

75 

75 

1.8 

806 

+62 

868 

868 

20.4 

178 

♦78 

256 

256 

6.0 

48 

♦  1 

49 

49 

1.1 

184 

♦3 

187 

153 

34 

3.6 

281 

♦  121 

402 

277 

125 

6.5 

1 

+2 

? 

? 

514 

+  127 

641 

479 

162 

11.2 

5-0 
36.5 

.2 
7.4 

.4 
8.5 


Cow's  

Sheep  and  goat 1 s 


Milk  balance  : 

Skimmed 

milk 

Produc-  1 
tion  : 

Feed  ' 

Fresh 
cons. 

For     :    For      :    Other  : 
butter  i  cheese  :    uees  : 

Produc- : 
tion  : 

Feed  . 

Food 

:  Other 
:  uses 

1,000  metric  tons 

•  5.832) 

.  567) 

1.919 

1.555 

2,914  11 

250 

90 

10 

150 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Belations,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  partly  estimated, 
a/  In  terms  of  flour. 

b/  Excludes  family  gardens.     If  family  gardens  are  Included,  estimated  per  capita  consumption  amounts  to  78.5  kilograms. 


•XlT 


BPjLgg  (excluding  tin  Canary  I  eland*) :    food  Balance 


Population!    Prewar  23,660,000 


I                                                                  Average  1931/32  -  1W/36 
:  Supply  i  Utilisation 


Foodstuff 

l  t 

'  _        : Movement : 

i 

Total  : 

Seed 

Tood  = 

i  '°°d  i 

Indus- 

: Consumption  of 

:  Produc-: 

Het    i      of  : 

and  | 

Peed 

:ln  ternt: 

trial 

:  food  per  person 

:    tlon  : 

1  .tooke  ; 

supply  : 

1 

watte  ' 

rate 

: 

:of  flour : 

!  i 

usee 

Oross  ;  Het  a/ 

1,000  metric  tons  Kilograms 


+58 

4,408 

625 

50 

3.733 

78* 

2,912 

157.8 

123.1 

By«  

550 

550 

80 

220 

250 

7556 

188 

10.6 

7.9 

....  2,385 

-1 

2,384  ' 

250 

2.004 

100 

65 

30 

4.2 

2.7 

670 

100 

560 

10 

65* 

6 

.1+ 

•  3 

+136 

839 

20 

700 

100 

90* 

90 

19 

4.2 

3.8 

293 

-50 

243 

7 

.235 

65* 

153 

1 

9.9 

6.5 

26 

26 

3 

18 

5 

65* 

3 

.2 

.1 

28 

3 

1 

2U 

65* 

16 

1.0 

■7 

Buckvho&t  ■•■>•••• 
Millet  ) 
Other  cereals) 

11 

-3 

8 

l 

6 

1 

- 

1 

- 

.1 

- 

Total  cereals 
(incl.  rice) 

9.016 

+  140 

9,156 

1.089 

3,555 

4,458 

?r"*34 

50 

188.4 

145.1 

Sugar  (refined 

Fresh  vegetables, 
fruits  ( in  terms 

Huts  (shelled)... 

4,865 
2,150 
219 

300 
529 
2,900 

2.073 
208 

-85 

.- 

+  28 
-170 

-1.018 
-31 

4,780 

- 

300 
557 
2.730 

1.055 
177 

1.150 
- 

60 
530 

255 

1.380 

- 

147 

2.250 

-  i 

300 
350 
2.200 

800 
177 

_ 

- 

- 

- 
- 

- 

- 

95-1 
- 

12-7 
7-5 

- 

14.8 
93-0 

33-8 

Beef  and  veal*... 

Mutton  and  lamb.. 
Rabbit  

Horse  meat  

i4o 

300 

95 

25 
30 

25 

- 

- 

140 
300 
95 

25 

30 

25 

- 
- 
_ 
- 

_ 

- 
- 

- 

140 
300 
95 

25 

30 

25 

_ 
- 

- 

- 

5-9 
12.6 
4.0 

l.l 

l'? 
l.l 

"I 
- 

- 

Total  neat  and 

poultry 
(carcass  weight) 

615 

615 

615 

26.0 

285 

♦lUo 

425 

425 

18.0 

Slaughter  fats. . . 
Vegetable  oils... 
Fish  oils  

7 
75 
390 

♦15 
-30 

7 

90 
360 

7 

65 
285 

25 
75 

•  3 

2-7 
12.1 

Total  fats  and 
oils... 

1+72 

-15' 

457 

357 

100 

15.1 

Whole  milk  b/  

Sklimed  milk  

35 
1.475 

95 
197 

+1 
♦1 

+30 
-22 

36 
1.476 

125 
175 

36 
I.476 

.  125 
175 

1-5 
62.4 

5-3 
7.4 

Milk  balance 

Produc-  1 
tlon  1 

Peed  d/ 

Fresh  1 

cons.  1 

Por 

l> i  ■.    1  : 

Por 
shes 

Other 
uses 

1 

,000  metrlo  tons 

1.800) 
390) 

350 

1.425 

U5 

250 

50 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Halations,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  partly  estimated. 

a/  Qralna  in  terms  of  flour,  other  foodstuffs  retail  weight, 
b/  Includes  oreaa  and  concentrated  milk  In  terms  of  whole  milk, 
c/  Alcohol  content  of  wine  and  beer, 
d/  Excludes  quant  it  lee  fed  to  lambs  and  kids. 


PORTOOAL:    Tood  Balance 


3HT 


Population!    Prewar  6,750,000 


Average  1933/34  -  1937/38 


Supply 


Foodstuff 


:  Produo- 
:  tion 


Net 
trade 


'Movement ' 

!  °r  a/' 

:  stooke  : 


Total 
supply 


Utilisation 


Seed 
and 
waste 


Feed 


Food 


: Extract 
:  rate 


'  food 
':ln  tern* 
:of  flour 

t 


Indus- 
trial 
uses 


:  Consumption  of 
l  food  per  parson 
j.    Grose  j  Het  b/ 


1,000  metric  tons 


Kilograms 


Rye  

Barley  

Oats  

Corn  

Bice,  lncl.  broken 

Maslin  • . 

Spelt  -.  

Buckwheat  • 

Millet  

Other  cereals..... 
Total  cereals 
(lncl.  rice) 

Potatoes  

Sugar  beets  

Sugar  (refined 

basis)  

Dry  legumes  

Fresh  vegetables.. 
Fruit 8  (in  terms 

of  fresh)  

Huts  .  

Beef  and  Teal  

Pork  

Mutton,  lamb, 

and  goat  

Rabbit  

Horse  mea*.  

Poultry  and  game.. 

Meat  offals  

Total  meat  and 

poultry 
(carcass  weight) 

Fish  

Butter  

Slaughter  fats.... 
Vegetable  oils.... 

Fish  oils  

Total  fate  and 
oils  

Cheese  

Whole  milk  

Skimmed  milk  

Egg*  

Alcohol  


472 

♦29 

-40 

541 

48 

- 

493 

SO* 

391* 

- 

73-1 

58.4 

106 

■ 

108 

16 

92 

80* 
75* 

V* 

13.6 

11.0 

41 

+9 

50 

5 

20 

13 

10 

12 

1.9 

I.5 

91 

+4 

- 

95 

14 

81 

314 

+40 

35^ 

19 

42 

293 

91> 

267 

43.4 

39-5 

62 

- 

- 

+20 
~ 
- 

- 
— 

- 

82 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 
m 

- 

79 

~ 

- 

 =  

72* 
 =  

57 

- 

- 

 =  

- 
— 

- 

 = — 

11.7 
— 
- 

8.4 

■ 

- 

1,088 

+102 

-40 

1.230 

105 

143 

970 

802 

12 

143-7 

118.8 

560 

+8 

568 

67 

501 

74.2 

_ 

+66 

_ 

66 

_ 

_ 

66 

_ 

_ 

9.8 

_ 

95 

+3 

98 

14 

84 

— 

— 

12.4 

5U6 

-6 

54o 

540 

80.0 

1+10 

-10 

_ 

400 

r 

_ 

400 

59.3 

>*5 

-5 

40 

_ 

_ 

40 

_ 

5.9 

26 

26 

26 

3.8 

68 

- 

- 

68 

- 

- 

68 

- 

- 

- 

10.1 

- 

20 

_ 

20 

20 

_ 

_ 

— 

3*0 

_ 

5 

_ 

5 

_ 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

.7 

9 

-1 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

8 

_ 

_ 

1.2 

•  _ 

12 

12 

12 

1.8 

140 

-l 

139 

139 

20.6 

202 

-8 

194 

60 

134 

19.9 

1 

1 

1 

•15 

20 

20 

20 

3-0 

64 

+17 

81 

63 

18 

9-3 

1 

-# —  

1 

1 

86 

+17 

103 

84 

19 

12.4 

7 

7 

7 

1.0 

49 

49 

49 

7-3 

5 

5 

5 

•7 

18 

18 

18 

2.7 

92 

-10 

82 

82 

12.1 

Cow's  

Sheep  and  goat's 


Milk  balance 

Skimmed 

milk 

Produc-  : 
tion  : 

Feed 

Freeh 

cons. 

For 
butter 

:    For     :    Other  : 
t  cheese  :    uses  : 

Produc-: 
tion  •: 

Feed  J 

Food 

!  Other 

1,000  metric  tons 

102) 
113) 

96 

49 

31 

38  1 

25 

20 

5 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatione,  partly  based  on  official  statistics,  partly  estimated. 
It  should  be  noted  that  total  prain  consumption  as  given  in  this  table  is  probably  underestimated  beoause  of  a 
possible  underestimation  of  production. 

a/  The  plus  Is  increase,  the  minus  decrease  In  stocks,  which  must  be  deducted  and  edded,  respectively. 
t>/  Grains  in  terms  of  flour;  other  foodstuffs,  retail  weight. 


XTl 


HTJHQAEY;    food  Balance 
Popglatlon:    Prewar  8.9^2.359  (1933-37) 


Foodstuff 


Supply 


Average  1933/3*+  -  1937/38 


Utilisation 


Pro  due-! 
tlon  : 


Hat  ! 


•Mo  Tenant 


of 


Total 

1  Seed 

1  ! 

1 

:Extraot . 

J  Tood  ; 

Indus- 

: Consumption  of 

I  end 

Teed  ! 

Toad 

|ln  terms1 

trial 

food  per 

person 

(rupply 

watte 

: 
: 

rate 

:of  flour] 

ute* 

Gross  : 

Net  a/ 

1,000  metric  tone 

Kilograms 

1.703 

390 

1.313 

75* 

985 

11+6.8 

110.2 

2,l6l 

137 

1.968 

1+1+ 

85* 

36 

12 

1+.9 

1+.0 

6H5 

150 

i+95 

75* 

372 

55.U 

1+1.6 

5« 

105 

1+21+ 

»*7 

90* 

1+2 

~6 

5-3 

"+•7 

266 

*5 

221 

5 

1 

l+ 

H 

it 

y 

•S/ 

£/ 

i? 

« 

2.1 

Wheat  

Cora  

By.  

Barley  

Oate  r 

Millets,  unhulled 
Buckwheat ,  " 
Elce,  cleaned..-- 
Total  cereals 
(Inol.  rice) 

Potatoee  

Sugar  (refined) . . 

Honey  

Dry  leguaes  

Fresh  Tegetables. 
Fruits  (In  terse 

of  fresh)  

Dried  fruit  ... 

Huts....  

Beef  and  Teal. . ■ . 

Pork  

Mutton,  lamb, 

and  goat  

Rabbit  

Horeeneat  

Poultry  (ezcl. 

guinea  hens) . . . 
Same  

Total  meat  and 

poultry 
( carcase  weight) 

Fish  

Butter  

Slaughter  fats. . . 
Vegetable  oils 

(edible)  

Tleh  oil  

Total  fats 
and  oils 

Cheese  

Milk  

Cream  

Egg*  

Cocoa  beans,  raw. 

Wine  

Beer  


2,206 
2.136 
727 
631 
279 
8 

it 


5,987 


2.076 
113 

2 
95 
1+82 

y 
*/ 

9* 
79 

12 
1 

i+ 

1+0 


193 


-503 
+25 

-82 
-1+9 
-13 
-3 

+19 


-606 


-58 
-23 

y 
-29 
-U1+ 

-36 

♦2 

+3 

-l 
-6 

-y 


-21 

-3 


-31 


5,381 


828 


2,617  1.9H 


LJ*25 


18 


2.018 
90 
2 
66 
1+38 

y 
y 
y 

53 
73 

12 
1 
1+ 

19 


616 
9 


360 


961+ 
90 

,  2 

57 
1+38 


53 
73 

12 
1 
1+ 

19 


78 


162 


162 


Milk  balance 


Produc- 
tion 


Exports"  Supply 


Fresh 
cons. 


21U.5  I6O.5 


107.8  107. 
10.1 

.2 
6.1+ 
"+9.0 

4/ 

y 
y 

5.9  -11 
8.2 

1-3 

.1 
.i+ 

2.1 

_iZ  -. 


18.1 


7 

-y 

7 

7 

.8 

9 

-1+ 

5 

5 

.6 

1*6 

-20 

26 

26 

2.9 

17 

-2 

15 

y 

15 

1.7 

+i+ 

i+ 

1+ 

.1+ 

71 

-21 

50 

50 

5.6 

15 

-y 

15 

15 

1.7 

1,228 

-y 

1,228 

1,228 

137-3 

3 

-y 

3 

3 

.3 

59 

-10 

49 

49 

5-5 

+1+ 

1+ 

1+ 

.1+ 

315 

-22 

293 

293 

32.8 

22 

-y 

22      .  - 

22 

2.5 

:  For 
:  buttsr 


For 
cheese 


Cow's  e/1,501) 

Sheep's  e/  7) 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    January  191+6. 

other  foodstuffs,  retail  weight. 


tl  108 


1,000  metric  tons 
1,1+00         1,228    £/  226 


50 


Other 
use  s 


a/  Grains  in  terms  of  flour; 
y  Lees  than  500  tons. 
c/  Lees  than  .05  kilogram, 
d/  Not  aTailable. 


e/  Net  -  after  allowing  for  feed, 
f/  In  whole  milk  equivalent e  -  Included  In  milk 

used  for  butter  and  cheese, 
g/  Includes  milk  used  for  creem  pnd  cream  cheese. 


BULGARIA;    food  Balance 
Population!    1934  -  6.077.939 


foodstuff 


:  

t  

t  : 
i  Froduo-: 
i    tlon  : 

i   : 


ftwply 


Agrajj  1933/3^  -  1937/38_»/' 


_  .     'Movement'  _  .  , 

net    :              t  Total  t 

trad*  I     *  .     I  supply  t 

.  stooks  .  . 


Utllliatlon 


Bead 
and 
waste 


feed 


food 


:  i 
(Extract,  t 
t    rat*  t 

I  I 


_ ~ :  .  . i  Consumption  of 

food  Indus-      _  , 
.  :  food  per  person 

In  term*,  trial    it   

of  flour  I  uses  b/  Or  o*«    ,  let  a/ 


1,000  metric  tone 


Kilogram 


1,460 

-101 

1.359 

293 

57 

1.009 

85* 

8^8 

166.0 

141.2 

896 

-79 

«17 

65 

572 

180 

1 

153 

- 

29.6 

25.2 

294 

-14 

280 

52 

210 

18 

75* 

14 

3-0 

2.3 

lib 

-1 

115 

27 

88 

■  - 

■ 

- 

~ 

210 

-4 

206 

46 

16 

144 

90* 

130 

23-7 

21.4 

124 

- 

124 

27 

- 

97 

loo* 

97 

lb.O 

it  n 

lb.o 

10 

- 

10 

2 

1 

7 

85* 

b 

1.2 

1.0 

9 

-2 

7 

1 

2 

4 

85* 

3 

•5 

•  5 

Bice,  cleaned.. .. 

11 

-1 

10 

1 

- 

9 

~ 

l«5 

Total  cereal* 

(incl.  rice) 

3,130 

-202 

2,928 

C-1  h 

514 

94b 

1,261 

. 

241. 5 

209.1 

108 

-1 

107 

39 

4 

64 

10.5 

Sugar, (refined 

• 

19 

-1 

18 

IB 

T 

— 

3.0 

™ 

78 

-23 

55 

9 

lit 

— 

7-5 

— 

freuh  vegetables. 

211 

-H 

207 

207 

Til  A 

j4«0 

— 

fruit  s  ( in  terms 

48.J 

TO  c 

79»5 

Huts,  shelled.... 

6 

-1 

5 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

.8 

- 

Beef  and  veal.  ■  • . 

25 

-3 

22 

22 

3»b 

Fork 

40 

-2 

j° 

6.? 

Mutton,  lamb, 

45 

45 

45 

M 

Eabbit  and  game. . 

1 

.  ,  1 

1 

.1 

18 

-4 

14 

14 

23 

Total  meat  and 

poultry 

134 

-9 

125 

125 

20-5 

(carcase  weight) 

fish  and  products 

3 

♦1 

.4 

4 

•7 

6 

6 

6 

1.0 

Slaughter  fats... 

10 

-1 

9 

9 

1-5 

Vegetable  oils... 

39 

-13 

26 

8 

18 

2.9 

Total  fats  and 

oils 

55 

-14 

41 

8 

J? 

35 

-2 

33 

33 

5.4 

496 

496 

496 

81.6 

34 

18 

18 

3-0 

Vine. 


146 


146 


146 


24.0 


Milk  balanoe 


Froduo-  t   .  :  .     ,    t    fresh  :    for     :  for 

tlon  &/ :  **P°Tt*.  SuPPly  ,    eon,.  .  Dutt.r  .  enee. 


1.000  as  trie  tons 


Cow's   320 

Buffalo's   117 

Sheep's   289 

Goat's   72 

Total   798 


il  1 


797 


496 


147 


155 


Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

a/  When  data  were  not  available,  a  lees  than  5-year  average  was  used, 
b/  Included  under  feed, 
c/  In  terms  of  flour. 

d/  Net  production,  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  feed, 
e/  Accounted  for  In  figures  given  for  manufactured  products. 


xVlii 


TOGOSI^VIA:    food  Balnnce 
Populetlon:    Prewer  14, 843,000  (1933-37) 


Supply 


Average  1933/34  -  1937738" 


F oodstuff 


Produc- 
tion 


Nat 
trade 


Hovement 
of 
supply 


Total 
supply 


Utilisation 


Seed 
and 
watte 


Feed 


Food 


Extract . 
rate 


Food 
In  terms 
of  flour 


Indus- 
trlal 
uses 


Consumption  of 
food  per  person 

Groee  1  Net  a/ 


Wheat   2,350  -155 

Bye   209  -3 

Corn   4,455  -U69 

Oate  -       322  -6 

Hice,  cleaned....  2  +15 

Barley   411  -10 

Kaslin   53 

Millet   24  -1 

Spelt   13  +b/ 

Buckwheat   3.  -1 

Total  cereal* 

(lncl.  rioo)  7.842  -630 

Potatoee   1,582  b/ 

Sugar  (refined 

bails)   66  b/ 

Dry  legumes   150  -26 

Freeh  vegetable*.  1,658  -2 
Fruit  a  (in  terme 

of  freeh)   1,336  -119 

Dried  fruit*   -  *6 

Nut*,  shelled....  31  -1 

Ollre*   26  +b/ 

Beef  and  veal....  105  -2 

Pork   131  -6 

Mutton,  lamb, 

and  goat   56  b/ 

Poultry   29  -11 

Total  meat  and 

poultry  321  -19 

(carcase  weight)   

Fish: 

Fresh   5 

Prepared   2 

Shellfish,  In 

shell   b/ 

Shellfish, 

without  shell  b/ 

Crustaceans....  b/ 

Butter   9 

Slaughter  fats. . .  78 

Vegetable  oils...  24 

Olive  oil   4_ 

Total  fats  and 

oils  115  +3_ 

Cheese   100  -2 

Whole  milk   1,681  -b/ 

Iggs   49  -9 

Cocoa  and 

chocolate   -  +1 

Wine   378  -2 


-2 
-1 


1/ 
-1 
+4 


1,000  metric  ton* 


7,212      1,065       2.420  3,728 


3,166 


9 
77 
28 

4 


3 
1 

1/ 

\l 
±1 

9 

77 
23 
4 


118 


98 
1,681 

40 

1 

376 


98 
1,681 
40 

1 

376 


Kilogram* 


2.195 

509 

53 

1.633 

85 

1,388 

110.0 

93-5 

206 

57 

75 

71* 

90 

67 

5.0 

■+•5 

3.986 

304 

1,827 

1.855 

85 

1.577 

125-0 

106.3 

316 

30 

236 

17 

17 

1.1 

401 

53 

15) 

23 

2) 

229 

149 

90 

131* 

10.1 

9.0 

13 

k) 

2 

251.2  213-3 


1.582 

621 

961 

64.7 

66 

66 

4.4 

124 

14 

110 

7.4 

1,656 

1,656 

111.6 

1,217 

of  587 

39-6 

6 

6  - 

.4 

30 

30 

2.0 

26  - 

1.8 

103 

103 

6.9 

125 

125 

g.4 

56 

:  56 

3-8 

18 

18  - 

1.2 

302 

302 

20.3 

.6 

5-2 
1.5 


6.6 
113.2 
2-7 


25-2 


Produc-  : 
tlon  d/ ; 


Cow'*   2,021 

Goat's   93 

Sheep' *   260 

2.37^ 


Milk  balance 


Total  '  Supply 


Fresh 

cons . 


For 
butter 


For  :  Other 
cheese  :  usee 


1,000  metric  tons 
2.372  1,681    e/  218      e/  475  W 


Office  of  Forelgn*Agrlcultural  Relatione.    January  1946. 

a/  In  terms  of  flour, 
b/  Less  than  500  tons. 

cj  630,000  metrlo  tone  have  been  deducted  for  use  in  making  win*. 


d/  Net,  after  allowing  for  feed. 

e/  Including  manufactured  for  export. 

f/  Included  under  freeh  consumption. 


BBUglAl    good  BU»iic«  xlx 
Population:    Prewar  19.096,800  (1933-37) 


Average  1933/34  -  1937/38 

Supply 

Utilisation 

Foodetuf f 

Produc-i    H.t  \*°T.m*nt\ 

tlon    s  trade    :    „    ,  : 
.  stocks  , 

Total  •    8,,d    !    ,    _     !  _ 

supply  :      «*d    :    r"d    ,  Tood 
.    waste  j 

:!Bxtr»ot.!4  P°od    !  *ndui- 

:    rate    .ln  *»PMt  trlal 
jOi  flour,  uses 

:  Consumption  of 
i  food  per  person 

Cross  |  Het  a/ 

1.000  metric  tons  :  Kilograms 


wheat   3.042  -374  -  2,668  750  -  1.918  85*  1.630  -  100.4  85.4 

Corn   5.028  -540  -  4,488  4o4  1,392  2,692  85Jt  2,288  -  141.0  119-8 

Bye   377  -60  -  317  91  23  203  90*  183  -  10.6  9.6 

Buckwheat   3  -  -  3  1  2  90*  2  -  .1  .1 

Barley   1,242  -395  -  847  346  501  -  - 

Oats   665  -15  -  650  171  479  -  -  -  -  - 

Other  grains   67  -14  53  5  48  -  -  -  - 

Hice   -  *15_  -  15   -  15   -  -  .8 


Total  cereals 

(incl.  rloe)      10,424    -1.383  9.041     I.768       2.443        4.830  -  4,103        -  252-9  214.8 


1.968 

1.963 

587 

393 

983 

51-5 

Sugar  (refined 

98 

98 

98 

5-1 

316 

-92 

224 

38 

186 

9-7 

Fresh  vegetables. 

2.862 

2.862 

1,260 

1.602 

83.9 

2.070 

-14 

2,056 

2.056 

107-7 

Other  fruit  b/.. . 

+9 

-    '  9 

9 

-5 

Huts   

84 

-5 

79 

79 

4.1 

Beef  and  Teal. . . - 

112 

112 

112 

5.9 

161 

-l 

100 

100 

5-2 

Mutton,  lamb, 

85 

85 

85 

4.4 

66 

-5 

61 

61 

3-2 

Other  meats  

-1 

Total  meat  and 

poultry 

364 

-7 

358 

358 

18-7 

(carcass  weight) 

17 

♦5 

22 

22 

1.2 

Butter   9  -                               9-              -                   9--            -  -5 

Slaughter  fats...  41-1-  40                       -                 Uo          -              -            -  2,1 

Vegetable  oils...  110  -28            -                82      c/  29          -                 53          -              -            -  2.8 

Fish  oils   +  d/  -  d/   -  d/  -  -  -  -  

Total  fats  and 

oils  l60        -29  -  131   -  102   -  -  5^ 


Cheese   84  -  84  -  84  -  -  -  4.4 

Milk   1,813  -  -  1.813  -             -            1,813  -  94.9 

Sggs   67  -9  -  58  58  3.0 

Wine   881  -  881  881  1*6.1 


Milk  balanoe 

Produc- 
tion 

!  Exports'    Peed    '  Supply  '  *^e•ll 
!              .       *      .  cons. 

Tor 
butter 

Tor 
cheese 

1,000  metric  tons 

Cow's,  buffalo's,  goat's,  sheep's   3.193      «/  -2  738         2,453      1,813  221  421 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Belations. 
cj  In  terms  of  flour. 

b/  Includes  dried  fruit,  olires,  and  cocoa  beans, 
c/  Includes  some  oil  equivalent  used  for  feed, 
d/  Less  than  500  tons, 

e/  Accounted  for  in  figures  given  for  manufactured  products. 


OMgggl    rood  Balance 
Population:    6.792.720  (1935) 


foodetuff 


Supply 


Are rage  1933/3*+  -  1937/38" 


Utilisation 


Produc-:  Het 
tlon    t  trad* 


Morement 
of 
stocks 


Total 
•upply 


Soed 
and 
vaite 


Teed 


food 


I  Extract. t 
rate  : 


food 


Indus- 


:  Coneunptlon  of 


In  tens!  trial    •  T>«  P'reon 


of  flour  J    uses  a/    3-roes  J  Bat  b/ 


Wheat  

Corn  

Barley  

Oat*  

Bye  .j. 

Maelln  

Millet.  

Sloe,  milled  

Total  grain a 
(inal.  rlee) 

Potato**  ,  ■  •  • 

Sugar  (refined 

basis)  

Dry  legumes  

Fresh  Yegetableo. 
Trait*  (in  term* 

of  fr**h)  

Dried  fruit*  

lut*  

Beef  end  real. . . . 

Pork  

Mutton,  laab, 

and  goat  

Babbit  

Poultry  

Total  neat  and 

poultry 
(oaroas*  weight) 

?i*h  

Butter  

Slaughter  fate. . . . 
Vegetable  oil* 
(inel.  ollre 

oil) 
Total  fate  and 
oil* 

Che***  

Milk  



Win*  

Olire*  (table) ... 


Cow1  •  

Buffalo'*. 
Sheep'*... 
Goat'*.... 


1.000  metric  ton* 


Kilograms 


71? 

*U?7 

1  1W 

1Q7 

E 

7Q7 

ui  q 

257 

301 

20 

177 

101+ 

85% 

88 

_ 

15-3 

13.0 

196 

+7 

205 

48 

ii+3 

11+ 

70* 

10 

- 

2.1 

1.5 

112 

+2 

111* 

8U 

o 

59 

59 

16 

1 

1+2 

90* 

38 

6.2 

5.6 

38 

38 

13 

1+ 

21 

100)1 

21 

- 

3.1 

3.1 

2 

_  g 

a/ 

1 

+28 

pa 

7/ 
c/ 

pq 

2  •  j 

i,J7? 

+508 

1,887 

324 

1+15 

l,l>+8 

- 

955 

- 

168.9 

11+0.5 

130 

+5 

135 

l+l 

91+ 

13.8 

"69 

+20 

89 

9 

80 

11.8 

357 

+2 

359 

359 

52.9 

159 

-17 

ikz 

11+2 

20.9 

217 

-117 

100 

100 

IU.7 

U6 

-17 

29 

29 

t.3 

15 

+9 

21+ 

21+ 

3-5 

12 

*sJ 

12 

12 

1.8 

61 

+11 

72 

72 

10.6 

1 

1 

1 

.1 

12 

+0/ 

12 

12 

1.8 

101 

+20 

121 

121 

17.8 

16 

♦19 

35 

35 

5-2 

5 

♦0/ 

5 

5 

•7 

121 

-9 

112 

112 

16.5 

126 

-9 

117 

117 

17.2 

58 
269 
23 

_e/ 
+1+ 
♦1 

58 
273 

2U 

58 

273 

21+           -  - 

8.5 
1+0.2 
3-5 

300 
35 

-1+8 
-11+ 

252 
21 

-           252           -  - 
21  - 

37-1 
3-1 

Milk  balance 

Prod-no- 
tion 

1  .        .   :  .      ,     :  Freeh  : 
Imports  Supply 

*^      :      vy      :  con*.  : 

for 
butter 

lor 
cheese 

1,000  metric  ton* 

111+ 
25 
306 
218 

663 

10         673  273 

126 

27U 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relatione.    January  19*+6. 

a/  Inoluded  under  feed. 

b/  In  tern*  of  flour. 

0/  Le*e  than  500  ton*. 

d/  Not  -  after  allowance  for  feod. 


foodstuff 


Csrsals 

(incl.  rlcs)... 

Potatoes  

Sugar  (rsfinsd 

tails)  .  

Dry  legumes  , 

fresh  vegetables.. 
Pmlte  (in  terae 

of  frsih)  

Citrus  fruit  

Drlsd  fruit  

Buti  

OllVSS  

Beef  and  veal  

Pork  

Mutton  and  lamb,. 

aaoblt  

Ooat  aaat  

Horn  aaat  

Poultry  

Dams  

Miat  offal  •  

Total  aaat  and 

poultry 
(earean  weight) 

riih  

fiuttir  

Slaoghtsr  fati.... 
Vegetable  olli.... 

flih  olli  

total  fati  and 
alia 

Cheeas  

Wholi  milk  


;oron;iit  y 


Belglua 


Grossest  b/;Oross|Bst  b/ 


Bulgaria 


C  3e  cho  el  ovakla 


Oroes  ;  let  b/ 


OronjHet  b/ 


Qroii'Het  b/ 


Germany 


Oroii;Het  a]  Oroii|B»t  b/ 


Greece 


tyroei;i«t  b/ 


Hungary 

Italy 

Betherlanda 

Horwey 

Poland 

Portugal 

Bunanla 

Spain  a/ 

Sweden 

Svltierland 

'ugoelarla 

Oroee'Set  b/.Oron^et  b/ 

GroRe|Net  b/ 

Groee^Bet  b/ 

OroiejBet  b/ 

Oroea'Bet  b/ 

OroBe^Het  b/ 

Grose  >et  b/ 

Oroee'Bet  b/ 

Oro«.;net  y 

GroetJBet  b/ 

167.3  126.6 
88.8    84.3  151.3 

23.7  - 
2.2  - 
84.0  67.8 

81. 7   61.2  32.1 


1?.2 
30.3 
.6 
•5 
.6 
1.0 

\l 
1-9 


1  125.8 

241.5  209.1 

<=A53 

1  0/II3.O  122 

0 

96.7 

174.5  149.2 

184 

2  134.8 

142.1  107.8 

168 

10.5  - 

1A79 

1  d/131.2 

3  - 

l45 

7 

98 

5 

182.1 

119 

3  - 

189. 0  - 

13 

9  - 

3.0  - 

21 

2 

-  *9 

•9 

28.6  - 

23 

0  - 

21.6  - 

9 

0  - 

7.5  - 

3 

2 

5 

3-1*  - 

6.2 

2.3  - 

11 

0  - 

34.0  - 

39 

7 

31.7  39 

9 

33." 

19.9  - 

97.8 

57.0  48.3 

52 

1  - 

79.5 

33 

1 

26.5  30 

2 

12.3  - 

26.2 

48.1  4l.g 

20 

14 

.8  - 

3 

7  - 

.8  - 

4 

174.5  149.2    184.2  134.8   142.H07.8   168.9  l4o.5   214,5  160.5   210.8  171.1    136.5  101.8    142.3  103.7    186.7  146.5^143.7^18.8  252.9  214.8   i86.4  145.1   i27.4   =3.8   164.2  U6.8 


107.8  107.8 

10.1  - 
6.4  - 

49.0 


37.6  - 

130.0  - 

11'.  4 

300.0 

74.2 

-       51.5  - 

95-1 

137.6 

90.5  - 

7.0  - 
13.5  - 

r/53.2  - 

34.0 

2.9  - 
71.8  - 

33-3 
2.8 
28.1 

23-9 

8.6 

-  9.8 

6.4 

80.0 

-         5-1  - 
12.4  9.7 

83.9  - 

12.7 

14  8 

93.8 

43.0 

l.S 
21.0 

17.6 

38.3  - 
1.7  - 
68.3  - 

32.1  - 
8.8  - 

61.2  - 

33.7 

29-5 

59-3 

-   107.7  - 
:    tf.5  - 

33.8 

33-6 

29.6 

115.6  - 

10.2  - 

1,5  - 

5-9 

4.1  - 

7.5 

2.4  - 

17.8 

3.6  - 

13.4 

28.8  - 

17.9  - 

20.2 

6.3  - 

17.0 

-       31.6  - 

12.3  - 

•5 

-  y  7.4  - 

) 

1.1  - 

1.4  - 

1.3 

;  V  : 

>,7 

) 

9* 

2-3  - 

5.1 

3-2  - 

.6  - 

20.4 
13.0 
2-5 
2.9 

y 

1.1 

4.3 


15.7  14.1  3.5 

26.3  23-7  1.8 

•5  -5  h/10.6 

.«  .7  .1 

.2  .1  k/ 

.4  .4  . 

1.4  1.8 


2.1 


1-7 


5-9- 
8.2 

y  1.3 
.1 

^4 

2.1 


9.2 
5-1 
1.1 
1.1 

y 
.3 
1.8 


aa5 


16.2 
18. 5 
.8 

2-7 
 L2_ 


14.6 
13.5 
5.6 

I" 
.7 
1.0 

sl 

■  7 


6.8 
11.8 

) 

J  ■» 
) 

2.1 
.1 

 J_ 


3-8 
10.1 
3-0 
.7 

y 


!i. 


5-9 

y  I'.l 

y 

3.2 


5-9 
12.6 
4.0 


16.8  - 
22.1  - 
.6  - 


1.1 

1.3 


1.6 
1.6 


25-6 
21.7 
.9 

y 

2.0 


251-2  213.3 

64.7  . 

4.4  . 

7."*  - 

111.6  - 

39.6  - 

.4  '- 

2.0  - 

1.8  - 

\i  : 

y  3.e  - 

y  '- 

1.2  - 


56.5 


45.8 


20.5 


39.2 


32.2 


46.3     -     ^47.591,2.7  17.8 


38.2 


20.6 


18.7  - 


"3-7 


50.7  - 


20.3 


1.5  - 

11.2  - 

.7  - 

1.4 

14.8  - 

S.5  - 

8.5  - 

11.5  - 

5-2  - 

.8  - 

6.0  - 

11.3  - 

1.2  - 

18.0  - 

L2.4  - 

2.0  - 

.3  - 

3.0  - 

10.2  - 
2.2  - 

8.3  - 
5.1  - 
5-9  - 

•5  - 

1.0  - 

1.5  - 

2.9  - 

"•9 
6.4 
4.6 
.4 

8.9  - 
2.2  - 
11.3  - 
3.8  - 

9-5  - 
1.1 

2.8  - 

5-3  - 
3-6  - 
8.1  - 
.1  - 

8.1  - 
8.8  - 

9-3  - 

•  7  - 
I6.5  - 

.6  - 
2.9  - 
1.7  - 

.4  - 

1.1  - 

3.6  - 
6.5  - 

6.3  - 
5.2  - 
10.2  -  - 
1.9  - 

6.9  - 
2.1  - 
10.8  - 
3.8  - 

3.S  - 
"•3  - 
1.0  - 

•15  - 
3-0  - 
9-3  - 

•5  - 
2.1  - 
2.8  - 

•3  - 
2.7  - 
12.1  - 

8.6  - 
2.2  - 
5.1  - 
2.1  - 

6.8  - 

3.9  - 
6.4  - 

.6  - 
5-2  - 
1.8  - 

15.4  - 

19.8  - 

5.4  - 

16.3 

26.2  - 

13.4  - 

17.1  - 

26.2  - 

17.2  - 

5.6  - 

11.2  - 

2J.6.  - 

23.6  - 

?-i  - 

12.45  - 

5.4  - 

15.1  - 

18.0  - 

17.I  - 

7.6  - 

4.1  - 
217.4  - 
5-9  - 
6.7  5-9 

5-9  - 
79-2  - 

11.4  "- 

5.4  - 

>81.6  - 

3.0  - 

,3-3 
1"»5.7 

7.9 

5-7  - 
175-1*  - 
13.5  - 
8.1 

.8  - 
277.3  - 

2.8  - 

6.7  - 
E/84.7  - 
6.0  - 

9.0  - 

0/  5-1  - 
123.1  - 

6.7  - 

8.5  - 
j40.2  ~ 
3.5  - 

1.7  - 

5137.3  : 
5.5 

5.0  - 
36.5  - 
.2  - 
7.4  - 
.4  - 

7.3  - 
130.4  - 

8.5  - 

7.6  - 
177.1  - 
20.1  - 

6.9  - 

105.7  - 
4.1  - 

1.0 
7.3 

:7 

2.7  - 

4.4  - 

'94.9  : 

3.0  - 

1.5  - 

a/62.4  - 

5-3  - 

6.1  - 
238.3  - 
27.2  - 
7.5  - 

8.5  - 
252.4  - 

9.0  - 

6.6  - 
113.2  - 

2.7  - 

.6  - 
34!o  - 

1.1  - 

.6  - 
171.2  - 

24.0  - 

1/21.5  - 

.4  - 
57.2  - 

37.1  - 

.4  - 

2.5  - 
32.8  - 

8.5  - 

.2  - 

.9  - 
16.0  - 

t/12.1 

46.1  - 

y  7.4  - 

r/  2.0  - 

y  9.8  - 

1/  -1  " 
25-3  - 

u/2.850 

2.800 

1/2.500 
w/2.700 

3.200 

3.100 

2,800 

2.850 

1/2.550 

2,800 

2.900 

2.550 

e/2,100 

2.650 

3.000 

3.150 

2.900 

3,000 

2.650 

3.200 

2,450 

2,600 

2,700 

2.850 

e/2.300 

2.750 

2,600 

3.300 

2,700 

a**!  

Cottaga  cheese. 


Alcohol . 

leer  

Visa  


Calories  par 
»ajiaa  par  lay. 

excluding  alco- 
holic beveragei 

Calorlee  par 
parion  par  day. 
Including  alco- 
holic beverage! 


Office  of  Tor* ten  Agricultural  JUlatlons. 
a/  Amerags  1931/32  -  1935/36. 

£/  Oralni  la  terms  of  flour:  other  fcodstuffs,  ratall  weight. 

ej  Implied  In  flour-mill  statistics.  calorie  Intake  as  bee  given  would  aleo  ilea  to  be  eoeewhat 

d/  aesuaad  If  flour-alll  statistics  lncoaplsts.  A  k  ,  „„„.        „robablr  underestimated  becauee  of  poeilble  undereetlnatlon  of  production.    Ae  a  rsault.  total  cai 

.1  it^houM  be  notsd  that  grain  consumption,  as  given  In  this  table  and  derived  froa  the  detailed  food  balance..  1.  probably  und.re.t 

and. related  p/  Includes  cream  and  proceaaed  milk  In  terms  of  froih. 

tl  nxcludee  family  garden..    If  family  gardens  are  Included,  estlaatsd  per  capita  conaumptlon  amount!  to  78-5  kilogram.  ^  Include!  cream  and  concentrated  milk  In  terai  of  whole  milk. 

17  Include.  ollTsi  and  coooa  bsans.  r/  Including  chocolate. 

W  Includes  goat  meat.  s/  Alcohol  content  of  wine,  beer,  and  elder. 

Xl  include,  other  cams.  i/  Alcohol  content  of  'l™  ^4.;e"-  accomted  for  by  calorie  value.). 

g         "bbu-and  goat  ...t.  ii  ™?. 

n/  Average  1933/34  -  1936/37.  •  x/  Prevlou.  calculation  2.600  (difference  acco 

0/  Of  which  3.0  kilograms  sklismed  allk  chesss. 
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